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PREFACE 


This project examines the topos of peace in Ephesians by comparison 
with Colossians, Dio Chrysostom’s orations, and the Confucian Four 
Books; and shows that Ephesians can be read as a politico-religious 
letter nepi eiprjvng within the €xxAnota. 

The study unfolds in six chapters. Beginning with a feasibility 
study grounded on key exegetical terms and motifs, the first chapter 
surveys prior research and lays out the task, assumptions, and 
guidelines of this project. Chapter two compares Ephesians with 
Colossians, demonstrating how their differences and similarities at 
both the macro and micro level affirm the prominence of the topic of 
peace in Ephesians. Building on the work of chapter two, chapter 
three investigates the political character of Ephesians and summariz- 
es its vision of peace. Together, chapters two and three argue that 
Ephesians can be read profitably as a political discourse on peace. 

Chapter four examines the vision of peace in Dio Chrysostom’s 
orations, and chapter five the Confucian Four Books. Chapter six then 
puts the three visions of peace—the Ephesian, Dionic, and Confu- 
cian—in conversation with one another, analyzing their understand- 
ing of the nature of peace and the elements that undergird their 
vision. Through comparison with analogous political documents both 
within and without the cultural milieu of Ephesians, chapters four to 
six refine our portrait of the Ephesian vision of peace. Chapter six also 
concludes with a summary exploring the implications of this study. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION TO THE TASK 


Throughout the history of biblical interpretation, theologians 
consider Eph 2:11-22, which describes the reconciliation of Jews and 
Gentiles in Christ, as the focal text in Ephesians for the theme of 
peace, unity, and reconciliation.’ Augustine frequently uses the 
passage to address the Donatist schism, calling for unity within the 
church.’ Aquinas understands the text and its description of Christ 
breaking the wall (2:14) to speak of a unity not only between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians but of all humanity.’ Ferdinand C. Baur reads 
Ephesians through the lens of 2:11-22, affirming the entire letter as an 
argument for unity between Jews and Gentiles.* More recently, C. H. 
Dodd believes that this passage has much relevance for the present 
age; the "effectual overcoming of a long-standing and deep-rooted 
enmity" between Jews and Gentiles serves as a paradigm for reconcil- 
iation between nations.’ Peter Stuhlmacher considers this pericope 
an essential part of the biblical tradition on peace and reconciliation. 
Finally, Peter O'Brien considers this passage to be the locus classicus on 
peace in the Pauline letters.’ 

Although 2:11-22 is clearly an important text and perhaps the 
theological center of the letter,* scholars have paid insufficient 
attention to the motif of peace, unity, and reconciliation that runs 
throughout the entire letter. I propose to examine peace in Ephesians 


' For a history of interpretation on this passage, see William Rader, The Church 
and Racial Hostility: A History of Interpretation of Eph 2:11-22 (BGBE 20; Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1978). 

? Rader, Church and Radical Hostility, 46-49. 

* Rader, Church and Radical Hostility, 60. 

* Rader, Church and Radical Hostility, 130-33. 

* C. H. Dodd, Christianity and the Reconciliation of the Nations (London: SCM, 1952), 
25. 

* Peter Stuhlmacher, Reconciliation, Law, and Righteousness: Essays in Biblical Theol- 
ogy (trans. Everett Kalin; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986), 182. 

7 Peter O'Brien, Ephesians (Pillar New Testament Commentary; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1999), 193. 

8 So H. Conzelmann, Die kleineren Briefe des Apostels Paulus (NTD 8; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1972), 67; Helmut Merklein, Christus und die Kirche: die 
theologische Grundstruktur des Epheserbriefes nach Eph 2,11-18 (Stuttgart: KBW, 1973), 
12; Markus Barth, Ephesians (AB; Garden City: New York, 1974), 1:275. 
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by comparing it with Paul’s letter to the Colossians, with Dio Chrysos- 
tom's orations, and with the Confucian Four Books.’ 

Here are some exegetical data that suggest the fruitfulness of such 
a reading. The noun eiprvn occurs eight times in Ephesians (1:2; 2:14, 
15, 17 [twice]; 4:3; 6:15, 23). Apart from its fourfold occurrence in 
2:14-18, £iprjvr] occurs in the opening and final greetings and in the 
paraenetic section of chs. 4-6. The argument for the prominence of 
peace within the entire letter is stronger when we consider other 
terms besides eiprjvn that fall within its semantic domain. These 
terms include &vörng (4:3, 13), du@dtepor (2:14, 16, 18), eig (2:14, 15, 
16, 18; 4:4 [three times], 5 [three times], 6, 7; 4:16; 5:31, 33), 
anokataAAdoow (2:16), and £y0pa (2:14, 16). The concept of peace and 
unity is also emphasized by the use of ovv-prefixed words such as 
cuGomoiéo (2:5), ovveyetpw (2:6), ovykadilw (2:6), ovpmoAttnys (2:19), 
ovvapuoAoyéco (2:21; 4:16), ovvorkodouéw (2:22), ovykAnpovóyuog 
(3:6), oboowuog (3;6), ovuuécoxog (3:6; 5:7), obvdeuog (4:3), ovupiBáGo 
(4:16), and ovykoıvwvew (5:11). The presence of these terms in 
various parts of the letter suggests that the motif of peace is not 
limited to 2:11-22. 

The literary and thematic differences between Colossians and 
Ephesians further demonstrate the prominence of the topic of peace 
throughout the letter of Ephesians. Ephesians is undeniably similar to 
Colossians. Both claim Pauline authorship, both share common 
thematic material, and both contain major sections that proceed 
roughly in the same sequence. The differences between Colossians 
and Ephesians, however, highlight the topic of peace in Ephesians. 
Both compositions emphasize the exalted cosmic Christ who brings 
peace and unity to the universe. Ephesians, however, develops a more 
thoroughly conceived doctrine of the church, shifting the Christolog- 
ical emphasis in Colossians to ecclesiology.? Within this doctrine of 
the church, the mandate that Ephesians gives to the church is of 
fundamental importance—the church is to embody peace and unity 
so as to reflect both the reality of the cosmic reconciliation accom- 
plished by Christ and the possibility of what the world may become. 
Important words shared by Colossians and Ephesians, moreover, 
carry different significance, emphasizing the topic of peace and 


? The Confucian Four Books is a collection of four key Confucian texts. 
? For example, although the concept of nArnpwua is applied to Christ in Colos- 
sians (1:19), its referent is the church in Ephesians (1:23). 
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suggesting that its character in Ephesians has a strong socio-political 
dimension. For example, obvdeouos refers to àyán in Col 3:14 but to 
cipńývn in Eph 4:3. The word &nokataAA&ooc, which occurs only in 
Colossians and Ephesians, is also used differently. In Colossians it 
describes the reconciliation of creation and men to God (1:20, 22); in 
Ephesians it describes the reconciliation, not of man to God, but of 
Jews and Gentiles (2:16). As another example, Ephesians uses the term 
eipnvn explicitly to describe the peace between different bodies of 
people. Colossians uses the same term explicitly to describe the peace 
between creation and God (Col 1:20), and only implicitly to describe 
the peace between men (Col 3:15). The thematic comparison of these 
two letters highlights the topic of peace and the socio-political 
character of peace in Ephesians. Consequently, William Klassen 
remarks, "The richest source for understanding peace in the NT is 
found in the letter to the Ephesians.” ™ 

The thread of peace and reconciliation within Ephesians does not 
stand alone. The composition employs diction found particularly in 
Greco-Roman political discourses such as noAtteia (2:12), ouunoAitng 
(2:19), &&voc (2:12, 19), and napoıkog (2:19). The interweaving of 
political and peace language suggests that Ephesians resembles Greek 
political tracts concerning peace, unity, and reconciliation. In 
political discourses, the term sipńvn, for example, is often used with 
other political terms that contrast public order and social peace vis-à- 
vis discord and sedition. Plato considers civil strife (otdo1c) as 
internal war and the cessation of civil war as eiprjvnv fig otdoewc."” 
Furthermore, many Greek writers pair sipńvn with óuóvoia to 
describe the relationship between members of a political body. The 
word eiprivn can be linked to oudvoia with the conjunction xaí, 
forming a hendiadys that describes political peace and concord 
between different parties.? Greek authors also use the two terms 
interchangeably in contexts that express unity between social and 


1 William Klassen, "Peace, New Testament,” ABD 5:210. 

2 Plato, Leg. 628B. 

? Odd Magne Bakke, Concord and Peace: A Rhetorical Analysis of the First Letter of 
Clement with an Emphasis on the Language of Unity and Sedition (WUNT 2:141; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 82, considers the phrase sipńvn Kai óuóvoia or óuóvoia Kal 
eiprivn to function as a hendiadys. Examples of this usage in Greco-Roman 
literature include Dio Chrysostom, Or. 1.6; 38.14; 39.2; 40.26; 49.6; Demosthenes, De 
Cor. 167; Diodorus Siculus, 3.64.7; 16.60.3; Plutarch, Caes. 23.6; Plutarch, Oth. 15.6; 
Garr. 17 (Mor. 511C); 1 Clem. 60:4; 65:1; Dio Cassius, 44.25.4; 53.5.1; Lucian, Hermot. 22. 
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political parties. This conceptual linking of eiphvn and ópuóvoia is 
not limited to Greek works; Latin authors also pair the Latin equiva- 
lents of £iprjvr and óuóvoia to form pax et concordia.” 

The topic of peace, unity, and reconciliation is found especially in 
discourses nepi eipńvng or nepi Öuovolac.'° Dio Chrysostom notes that 
philosophers and orators who aspire to advise and legislate for the 
state share a common pool of topics. "The main question [from this 
common pool], and one with which many [philosophers and orators] 
often had to deal, concerns peace and war (mepí te eiprivng koi 
noA£uov).”” In such political discourses, the focus of peace is on the 
relationship between warring states, disputing cities, or mutually 
antagonistic social bodies. Although Ephesians does not address the 
relationships between warring countries or disputing cities, its 
discussion can be read within a political framework for the following 
reasons. First, Eph 2:11-22 discusses the power dynamics between 
two socio-ethnic groups (Jews and Gentile), focusing on issues such as 
insider-outsider status, noAıteia, and £y0pa or nöAeuoc."” Second, the 
mandate for peace in Ephesians is located within the &«Anoía. The 
term éxkAnoia in the Pauline corpus typically refers to local com- 
munities of believers. Nevertheless, all nine occurrences of éxxAnota 
in Ephesians (1:22; 3:10, 21; 5:23, 24, 25, 27, 29, 32) refer to the heaven- 
ly assembly gathered around the throne of Christ, but manifested in 
various local communities. If the concept of peace is located within 
this wider understanding of éxxAnoia, one then recognizes that the 


1 Diodorus Siculus, 11.87.5; 22.8.5; Plutarch, Ages. 33.2.7; Caes. 12.1.8; Oth. 13.3; 
Praec. ger. rei publ. 32 (Mor. 824.C.5); Dio Cassius, 41.15.4; 48.31.2; 53.5.4. 

5 See Livy, 4.10; Cicero, Clu. 101; Deiot. 11; Phil. 5.40. 

' Examples of political discourses mepi eipfivng include Demosthenes, De Pace 
(xepi eiprivng); Andocides, On Peace with Sparta (Tlepi tg npóg Aakedınovioug 
eiprivns); Isocrates, De Pace (£pi tfj; £iprjvnc); Dio Chrysostom, Or. 22. 

1 Dio Chrysostom, Or. 22.3. See also Or. 26.8: “For it is absurd that ... those who 
are deliberating about public matters should display neither intelligence, nor 
knowledge, nor experience, although these matters are sometimes of the greatest 
importance, such as concord and friendship of families and states, peace and war." 
When Greek and Latin texts require translation in this study, I primarily quote the 
English translation provided by the LCL. 

18 Although Ephesians uses £y0pa rather than nóAeuog to describe the relation- 
ship between Jews and Gentiles, the semantic domains of the two nouns overlap. 
Indeed, some Greco-Roman writers consider rtóAeyuog to be an adequate description 
of the £Éy0pa between social and ethnic groups. For example, Plato, Resp. 470C, 
writes: "We shall then say that Greeks fight and wage war with barbarians, and 
barbarians with Greeks, and are enemies by nature, and that war is the fit name for 
this enmity and hatred (kai méAepov tův £y0pav vaótrv KAnteov).” 
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call for inter-ecclesiological peace is analogous to that between states 
or cities. 

Ephesians also resembles Greco-Roman political discourses be- 
cause its rhetoric, like that of political treatises, is deliberative. While 
Ephesians appears to exhibit a combination of epideictic and deliber- 
ative elements, the overall letter has a primarily deliberative goal—to 
foster peace within the &«Anoía as a testament of the reconciliation 
that Christ has accomplished within the cosmos and within humanity 
(3:10-11). If the oóv in 4:1 forms the transitional conjunction between 
the theological and the paraenetic sections, the call to live lives 
worthy of their calling is both a response and necessary correlative to 
what God has accomplished in Christ. 

Deliberative rhetoric typically appeals to advantage." When Dio 
appeals to the Nicomedians to establish concord with the Nicaeans, 
he argues that such concord will result in mutual aid between the two 
cities and multiplication of each city's resources. In a similar manner, 
Ephesians argues that peace and unity within diversity is necessary 
for the body to build itself up in love (4:16). Deliberative rhetoric also 
typically appeals to examples.” For example, Dio appeals to nature, 
providing examples of ants and bees working contentedly together. 
In Ephesians the reconciliation between Jews and Gentiles serves as 
the paradigmatic example of what the church is to be. Furthermore, 
believers are called to imitate the examples of God and Jesus in 
forgiving and loving one another (4:32-5:2). 

The above survey of exegetical data suggests that political ele- 
ments and rhetoric are embedded within the theme of peace and 
reconciliation so that Ephesians can be profitably read as a politico- 
religious letter on peace. It also highlights the rich possibilities of 
comparing the topic of peace in Ephesians, Colossians, and Dio's 
orations. There are, however, questions that remain unanswered: 
How do we account for the lack of common political terms such as 
óuóvoia, Epic, otáoic, and oxíoua? Although many Greco-Roman 
political discourses on peace and concord address specific situations 
between warring states and cities, are we able to discern any specific 
situation in Ephesians? If Ephesians is to be read as a letter on peace, 
how do its various themes fit under the rhetoric of peace? For 


? Margaret M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation (Louisville: West- 
minster/John Knox, 1991), 25-32. 
2 Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation, 39-46. 
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example, what is the relationship between ethics and the call for 
unity? What is the relationship between the moral and political 
textures of Ephesians?" What factors or elements, both internal and 
external to the community, threaten the letter’s vision of peace? And 
why does a letter so committed to peace end with a clarion call for 
military readiness (6:10-17)? Finally, how does the religious character 
of Ephesians impact our understanding and appreciation of the 
political rhetoric of the letter? These questions have not previously 
been pursued vigorously in the history of interpretation of Ephesians. 


HISTORY OF INVESTIGATION 


The prominence of the motif of peace, unity, and reconciliation in 
Ephesians has been noticed especially by scholars who focused their 
attention on the Jew-Gentile issue. For example, Baur reads Ephe- 
sians together with Colossians and considers the central theme of 
these letters to be Christology—Christ is the "center of the unity of 
all opposites.”” However, the reconciling unity of Christ is only the 
starting point from which the object and content of Ephesians can 
be satisfactorily understood. What is most important for Baur is the 
placement of Ephesians within his construal of the dialectical 
struggle between a particularistic Jewish Christianity and a univer- 
salistic Paulinism, a struggle that is finally resolved in the Catholic 
Church. Seen within this framework, Baur considers both Ephesians 
and Colossians as post-Pauline writings that mediate between 


?' Texts display multiple textures of discourse as they are located interactively 
between representing worlds and evoking worlds. I define the moral texture of a 
text as that which seeks to promote and discourage certain character or disposition 
based on a particular notion of right and wrong, or good and evil. I define the 
political texture of a text as that which pertains to the government and policy of a 
body of citizens. The boundaries between moral and political textures cannot be 
held rigidly since their respective spheres intersect. For example, political 
discourses that promote a particular set of social behavior or norm for the sake of 
the greater societal good are also moral in texture. Similarly, moral discourses that 
impact the behavioral patterns of a body of citizens will clearly have social and 
political implications. For a discussion on examining the multiple textures of a text 
via socio-rhetorical criticism, see Vernon K. Robbins, The Tapestry of Early Christian 
Discourse (New York: Routledge, 1996). 

” F, C. Baur, Paul the Apostle of Jesus Christ (2 vols.; London: Williams & Norgate, 
1873-1875; repr., Peabody: Hendrickson, 2003), 2:35. 
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Jewish Christianity and Paulinism.” They emphasize nothing more 
than the eipnvonoıeiv and dnoxataAdttevw through Christ (Col 1:20; 
Eph 2:14) that eliminate any distinction between Jews and Gentiles. 

Other scholars follow Baur’s lead in reading the reconciliation of 
Jews and Gentiles as the primary purpose of Ephesians. In order to 
substantiate their claim, they develop different scenarios that suggest 
tension between the two groups. For example, some consider the first 
believers in Asia Minor to be Jews. Since these early Jewish believers 
oppose the acceptance of Gentiles as equals in the church, Ephesians 
is written to refute Jewish opposition against Gentile membership 
within the church.” Other scholars reverse this vector of animosity. 
The earliest believers in Asia Minor are now Gentiles, and tensions 
arise from the influx of Jewish Christians from Palestine into Asia 
Minor after the Jewish war.” For example, W. Schmithals reads the 
occasion of the letter as the expulsion of Jewish Christians from the 
synagogue after the destruction of Jerusalem. As these Jewish 
Christians attempt to join the post-Pauline churches that were 
organized from the start outside the jurisdiction of the synagogues, 
Ephesians is primarily written “to secure the acceptance by the 
gentile Christians from the Pauline communities of their Christian 
brothers who came from the synagogue and at the same time to 
acquaint the latter with the Pauline tradition.””° 


* Baur reads Ephesians together with Colossians, and he comments, “The 
actual practical purpose of these letters is the uniting of Jews and Gentiles into one 
and the same religious fellowship” (F. C. Baur, Das Christenthum und die christliche 
Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhunderte [Tübingen: L. F. Fues, 1860], 117). 

* John B. Polhill, “An Introduction to Ephesians,” RevExp 76 (1979): 465-79. 

3 W, Grundmann, “Die výmor in der urchristlichen Paránese," NTS 5 (1959): 
188-215. 

% W, Schmithals, “The Corpus Paulinum and Gnosis,” in The New Testament and 
Gnosis (ed. A. H. B. Logan and A.J. M. Wedderburn; Edinburgh: T&T Clark; 1983), 122. 
Schmithals's assertion that Ephesians serves to acquaint readers with the Pauline 
tradition falls within the trajectory laid out by E. J. Goodspeed and Francis Beare. 
Goodspeed argued that a collector assembled the letters of Paul and wrote 
Ephesians as a letter of introduction. In this letter, the collector sought to make 
Paul's letters relevant to his contemporary situation and to "set forth Paul's great 
characteristic presentations of the Christian faith" (The Meaning of Ephesians 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933], xiv). Although Beare criticizes 
Goodspeed's theory concerning the formation of the Pauline corpus as speculative, 
he nevertheless agrees that Ephesians is a letter of introduction to Pauline 
theology. He writes, "Ephesians is, and is meant by the author to be, a commenda- 
tion of Paul's theology to the Church of another generation. No other intelligible 
construction can be put upon the opening verses of ch 3.... The book is more than a 
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But these proposals that focus solely on the Jew-Gentile issue make 
no attempt to understand the entire letter as an argument for peace 
and unity. This lack is addressed in several recent commentaries. 


Commentary Tradition 


The commentary tradition generally recognizes the importance of 
the theme of unity and peace for Ephesians. A few commentaries also 
rightly elevate this theme to be the central message or content of the 
letter. For example, Arthur Patzia suggests that Ephesians can be 
read, among other things, as a “discourse on the unity of the 


church"^; O'Brien remarks, "Cosmic reconciliation and unity in 


Christ are the central message of Paul's Letter to the Ephesians"^; and 


Harold Hoehner suggests that the theme of love, which provides the 
basis for unity, has a "dominant place within the Book of Ephe- 
sians.”” 


summary of Pauline doctrine; more even than a commentary on the Pauline letters. 
It is an attempt to formulate a philosophy of religion, which is at the same time a 
philosophy of history, out of Pauline materials” (“Ephesians,” The Interpreter’s Bible 
[12 vols.; New York: Abingdon, 1951-57], 10:603-604). For a recent work advocating 
Ephesians as a pseudonymous attempt to preserve and interpret Paul’s legacy for 
another generation, see Michael Gese, Das Vermächtnis des Apostels (WUNT 2.99; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997). Despite the pedigree of Goodspeed and Beare, 
Schmithals's assertion regarding the twofold purposes of Ephesians is unfounded. 
First, Werner G. Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament (trans. Howard Clark Kee; 
rev. ed.; Nashville: Abingdon, 1975), 364n. 52, notes, "There is no trace of tensions 
between Gentile Christians of Asia Minor and Jewish Christians who left Palestine 
after the Jewish war." Second, if Ephesians is the introduction to the Pauline 
collection, one would expect to find it at the beginning or at the end of the list of 
Pauline letters. See G. Zuntz, Text of the Epistles (London: Oxford University Press, 
1953), 276. There is, however, no textual evidence that Ephesians was ever placed at 
the head or end of any list. Third, Ephesians seems ill-equipped to serve as a 
commendation or summary of Paul's doctrine. Although Ephesians contains many 
Pauline ideas, it lacks certain key elements such as the concepts of justification or 
God's righteousness. 

? Arthur G. Patzia, Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon (NIBCNT; Peabody: Hendrick- 
son, 1990), 133-39. Other possible readings of Ephesians include a summary of 
Paul's theology, a reminder and congratulation, an antiheretical tract, and a 
liturgical document (128-33). 

*8 O'Brien, Ephesians, 58. See also Max Turner, “Ephesians,” in New Bible Commen- 
tary: 21st Century Edition (ed. D. A. Carson et al.; Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 1994), 
1223. 

? Harold Hoehner, Ephesians (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2002), 106. He writes, “This 
frequent use of love [in Ephesians] seems to furnish the key to the purpose of the 
book.... It seems reasonable to conclude that the purpose of Ephesians is to promote 
a love for one another that has the love of God and Christ as its basis” (105-106). 
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Although noting the centrality of the motif of peace, commenta- 
ries are hindered from providing a sustained treatment of this theme 
due to the very nature of their genre. The extent of their discussion 
typically runs only a couple of pages, and they do not trace the 
development of this theme throughout the letter.? Moreover, they 
are unable to explore how certain sections of Ephesians that are 
typically not included may profitably fit under the rubric of peace 
and unity. One such section is the discussion of spiritual warfare in 
Eph 6:10-20. More important, the above commentaries neglect the 
political dimension of the theme of peace, thereby forgoing the 
opportunity to compare Ephesians with other analogous political 
documents so as to attain a clearer picture of its vision of peace. 

Two recent monographs address the motif of peace and unity in 
major portions of Ephesians while acknowledging its political 
character. They are the dissertations of Eberhard Faust and Ann 
Holmes Redding. 


Eberhard Faust 


In his revised dissertation, Faust examines the general themes of 
Ephesians in order to infer the Sitz im Leben of the letter. Employ- 
ing a history of religions, traditio-historical, and socio-historical 
methodology, Faust argues that Ephesians, and especially Eph 2:11- 
22, should be read in light of the social and political realities of 70- 
80 C.E., in particular the treatment of Jews by the Roman Empire. 

Faust develops his thesis in four stages. 

1. Faust argues that the "gnoseologisches Heilsverstándnis" of 
Hellenistic Judaism, especially in the writings of Philo, forms the 
underlying substructure for understanding Eph 1-3. According to this 
gnoseological understanding of salvation, believers who recognize 
the cosmological mysteries through noetic-pneumatic inspiration are 
caught up into the heavenly realm. Moreover, Faust considers the 
Logos in Philo to be analogous to Christ in Ephesians. Thus, just as the 
Logos is head over the noetic cosmos and the enlightened souls, so 


? O'Brien's commentary is an exception, providing the most sustained treat- 
ment on this theme among the various commentaries. But even then, he limits his 
discussion to eight pages. 

?' Eberhard Faust, Pax Christi et Pax Caesaris: Religionsgeschichtliche, traditionsge- 
schichtliche und sozialgeschichtliche Studien zum Epheserbrief (NTOA 24; Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993). 
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also is Christ head over the church.” Recognizing the gnoseological 
underpinning of Ephesians is important within Faust’s larger thesis as 
it provides the rationale why Gentile Christians should esteem Jewish 
Christians: they (Jewish Christians) are the ones who mediated this 
understanding of salvation to the Church.” 

2. Faust conducts a thorough tradition-historical exegesis of 2:11- 
22, concluding that the description of the two epochs—before and 
after Christ—assigns priority and privilege to Jewish Christians. In the 
period before Christ, the Jewish moAiteta existed as the preliminary 
stage of the Christian pneumatic moAtteia since it was grounded on 
the promise of the Messiah. Faust then understands the "saints" 
(2:19), with which Gentile Christians are now cuyuroAicau to refer not 
to Christians in general but specifically to Jewish Christians. In the 
Christian epoch, Jewish Christians still maintain an abiding priority 
since the church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (2:20)—Jewish Christians who mediated the gnoseological 
understanding of salvation. 

3. Faust highlights the contemporary and social-historical contexts 
of the letter. He considers Ephesians to be a pseudonymous letter 
addressed to Gentile Christians in Asia Minor, and reads the letter 
within the context of the late first century C.E. In the aftermath of the 
Jewish revolt, Vespasian and Titus forcibly integrated Jews into the 
corpus imperii to reestablish peace, resulting in the loss of Jewish 
status before Gentile eyes. In response to this perceived humiliation, 
Eph 2:11-22 sought to promote the status of Jewish Christians by 
reminding Gentile Christians of the priority of Jewish Christians 
within the salvation history of the church. 

4. Faust examines the political character of the church in Ephe- 
sians, noting conceptual similarities between discussions of the 
household code in Ephesians and discussions of political stability 
within the Roman Empire. He further argues that the political 
character of the church in Ephesians presents Christ's rule as a 
counterpart to Flavian rule. The peace of Christ stands in opposition 
to the pax Romana," and Christ who produces peace between Jews and 


?' For a synopsis of the parallels between the Logos and Christ, see Faust, Pax 
Christi et Pax Caesaris, 70-72. 

? Faust, Pax Christi et Pax Caesaris, 473. 

** Faust, Pax Christi et Pax Caesaris, 400-401. 

3 See also Klaus Wengst, Pax Romana: And the Peace of Jesus Christ (trans. John 
Bowden; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987). 
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Gentiles within the body of his church is the counterpart to the 
emperor who enforces peace among the nations within his imperial 
body. Faust writes, “The church under her head, Christ, appears as a 
universal social entity in opposition to the Roman Empire under her 
imperial head. What is decisive for this interpretation by the Judeo- 
Christian author is probably the negative experience of the peace of 
Caesar after the Jewish war” (my translation). This counterpoint 
between Christ and Caesar is important within Faust’s overall 
argument as it demonstrates the inversion of Jewish-Christian status 
between the two spheres: Jewish Christians were humiliated under 
Flavian rule, but they now enjoy an honored position within Christ’s 
rule. 

Although Faust’s work contributes to current studies in Ephesians 
through its engagement with the social and political realities of 70-80 
C.E., it has several deficiencies. His work is too dependent upon a 
historical reconstruction of Jew-Gentile relations following the forced 
integration of Jews into the body of the state. Faust uses his historical 
reconstruction of the events behind Ephesians as a leverage that 
guides his reading of the letter. But such a reconstruction must 
remain tenuous. Given the general tone of Ephesians and the lack of 
any identifiable heresy or persecution, we cannot reliably determine 
the occasion of the letter or the situation that the readers faced. J. C. 
Beker is right in claiming that it is difficult to discern a contingency 
factor with respect to Ephesians.” Any attempt to reconstruct the 
historical occasion in order to obtain a profitable reading of Ephe- 
sians therefore runs the danger of circular reasoning: data selected 
from the text of Ephesians are used to postulate the historical 
situation behind the text, leverage from archaeological data or data 
obtained from extrabiblical sources fills out the picture, and then the 
data of Ephesians are reinterpreted within the framework of this 
reconstructed historical situation. However often this approach is 
employed in historical critical work, it must always be viewed with 
caution. Faust builds his argument on the central premise that 


°° Faust, Pax Christi et Pax Caesaris, 482. 

*” J. C. Beker, Heirs of Paul (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991), 68-71. Similarly, An- 
dreas Lindemann, Der Epheserbrief (ZBK; Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 1985), 14, 
writes, "Auf welche <<Gegenwart>> sich der Epheserbrief bezieht, bleibt leider ganz 
unklar: Nicht nur die aktuelle kirchengeschichtliche Situation, sondern auch das 
zeitgeschichtliche religióse und soziale Umfeld des Epheserbriefes ist nahezu 
unbekannt." 
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Gentile Christians had contempt toward Jewish Christians as a result 
of the humiliating and forced integration of Jews within the pax 
Romana after the Jewish war.” This position is nevertheless specula- 
tive since there is no historical evidence of tension between Gentile 
Christians and Jewish Christians after the Jewish war.” 

Faust considers Philo's gnoseological system to be the underlying 
substructure of Eph 1-3. Moreover, he argues that the symbolic world 
of Ephesians is Roman imperial ideology, reading elements in Ephe- 
sians as a reactionary counter-response to Roman rule." But suffi- 
cient controls are lacking to support these claims. Can there not be 
multiple systems of reference? Instead of a gnoseological system of 
understanding, are there not other strands of Judaism or the OT that 
support the data better? Instead of an overtly anti-Roman polemic, is 
it not possible to read Ephesians within a general political frame- 
work? The purpose of Ephesians then is not to subvert the Roman 
order but to reorient the worldview and perspective of the communi- 
ty of faith to a far greater spiritual reality, thereby empowering its 
members to live productively in the present age while relativizing the 
reigning temporal-political entity. 

Finally, Faust relies methodologically on "Strukturhomologien 
or parallels between the structures of social reality and religious 
symbolism. In this schema, "social (or political) structures are not 
reproduced linguistically unchanged in the religious symbolic world, 
but they appear transposed in the linguistic realm of religious means 
of thought (traditions)” (my translation)." While one can imagine 
why and how certain social structures may be transposed and 
reconfigured, I am not sure how accurately and to what extent we can 


1141 


38 So also Karl M. Fischer, Tendenz und Absicht des Epheserbriefs (ed. Ernst Käse- 
mann and Ernst Würthwein; FRLANT 111; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1973), 79-94. 

? See Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament, 364n. 52. 

“ Other recent works which argue for an anti-Roman polemic in Paul's gospel 
include Richard A. Horsley, ed., Paul and Empire: Religion and Power in Roman Imperial 
Society (Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 1997), 140-204; N. T. Wright, "Paul's 
Gospel and Caesar's Empire," in Paul and Politics: Ekklesia, Israel, Imperium (ed. 
Richard A. Horsley; Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 2000), 160-83; idem, 
Paul: In Fresh Perspective (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2005), 59-79; Jacob Taubes, The 
Political Theology of Paul (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2004), 13-16. 

^' Faust, Pax Christi et Pax Caesaris, 224-225, 403-407. 

^ Faust, Pax Christi et Pax Caesaris, 225. 
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reconstruct entire social and political realities from the transposed 
symbols within a religious symbolic world. 


Ann Holmes Redding 


Ann Holmes Redding’s dissertation argues that the author of 
Ephesians employs the motif of unity as a rhetorical “mask” to 
promote the hierarchical relationships of the household codes.‘ Her 
methodology combines narrative criticism, social analysis, and 
rhetorical study built upon a liberationist hermeneutic. Using 
narrative criticism, Redding argues that Ephesians recounts a 
creation myth of the church on a cosmic scale, a myth in which 
Jesus overcomes Jew-Gentile antagonism, creates one new people 
out of two warring parties, and empowers the new body politic to 
demonstrate unity in all aspects of its life. 

Redding next interprets this narrative from a social analytic pers- 
pective, arguing that it tells a story of characters standing in social 
relations and power dynamics to one another. God is the pater 
familias; Christ is the broker between God and humanity, the master 
and Lord of the universe, and the head of the church; Jews and 
Gentiles are equals within the body of Christ. This power matrix 
stems from and reflects a deep concern for unity. Thus, the hierar- 
chical cosmic order and the subjection of the church to Christ is a 
picture of cosmic unity, and the reconciliation between Jews and 
Gentiles is a picture of ethnic and communal unity. 

Having developed this narrative and social framework, Redding 
then turns toward a rhetorical analysis of Ephesians. She argues that 
the primary rhetorical goal of Ephesians up to 5:21-33 is to motivate 
the audience to accept the household codes. The creation myth of the 
church, together with the cosmic rule of Christ and the reconciliation 
of Jews and Gentiles, emphasize the importance of unity, thereby 
necessitating the unequal relationship between husband and wife. 
But what was the rhetorical situation that prompted the establish- 
ment of this code? Redding believes that the situation of women in 
Ephesians was similar to that of the women prophets in 1 Corin- 
thians.“* The wives were assuming more than their fair share of 


® Ann Holmes Redding, "Together, Not Equal: The Rhetoric of Unity and Head- 
ship in the Letter to Ephesians" (Ph.D. diss.; Union Theological Seminary, 1999). 

^ Here, Redding is clearly influenced by the work of Antoinette C. Wire, The 
Corinthian Women Prophets (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990). 
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responsibility and leadership in the home and the church. They took 
active roles in worship, they felt empowered by their direct relation- 
ship to Christ, they adopted an ascetic devaluation of marriage in 
response to the radical call of Christ, and they understood their 
reception of spiritual gifts as a means for gaining social status. Such 
movements destabilized the conservative social order within the 
family, necessitating the author of Ephesians to reestablish the 
balance of harmony via the imposition of the household codes. 
Redding’s reading of Ephesians has merit. She attempts a rhetori- 
cal analysis of the entire letter; she raises the possibility that a 
political rhetoric of unity can be used to maintain a particular power 
relationship; and although Redding considers Ephesians as a pseudo- 
nymous work, her overall approach does not depend on this supposi- 
tion. Despite these positive traits, Redding’s work also has several 
problems. Redding’s ideological stance against the hierarchical 
structures of Ephesians leads her to adopt a socio-pragmatic rather 
than a socio-critical hermeneutical approach. In contrast to a socio- 
critical approach that embodies some trans-contextual or transcen- 
dental principle of critique, Redding’s hermeneutic, which is based 
only on the narrative-experience of a community within a given 
context, effectively curtails in advance all interpretive options other 
than those that affirm the journey of the community.” Thus, Red- 
ding’s theological approach effectively filters out from the biblical 
text any strand that does not affirm the hopes and ambitions of her 
ideology.“ Her hermeneutics does not offer a truly critical enquiry 


^ This distinction between socio-pragmatic and socio-critical hermeneutical 
approaches is from Anthony C. Thiselton, New Horizons in Hermeneutics (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1992), 440. 

^ Feminist and liberation theologians typically advocate an a priori ideological 
stance, insisting that hermeneutical interpretation cannot be neutral. For example, 
Kwok Pui-Lan, Discovering the Bible in the Non-Biblical World (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1995), 
51, argues that feminist scholars cannot rely on the historical-critical method or 
literary criticism since these methods give primacy to the written texts of the 
Bible. She writes, "The historical-critical method is perhaps the most suitable 
praxis for white, male, middle-class academics, because they alone can afford to be 
‘impartial’, which literally means ‘non-committed’. Oppressed women and men of 
all colors find that the historical-critical method alone cannot help to deal with the 
burning questions they face" (86). The critical principle of interpretation cannot lie 
in the Bible itself. Instead, the Bible must be refracted through the lens of the 
community's experience so that the community can appropriate texts for their 
own liberation (85). While it is true that any interpreter reads the biblical text 
through the lens of his or her own experience and is therefore not a neutral 
interpreter, one must make the distinction between impartiality and neutrality. 
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since it forecloses certain interpretive options even before they are 
interrogated. 

Redding’s reconstruction of the situation of Ephesians based on the 
women prophets of 1 Corinthians is also highly speculative. There is 
no actual evidence that the wives of Ephesians were prophesying, 
leading worship, or vying for upward social mobility. Moreover, 
Redding considers the rhetorical proposition or thesis of the letter to 
be 2:14-18. But if this is true, why does Redding consider the rhetori- 
cal nexus to fall on the household code? It is true that the household 
code recapitulates the Christ-church analogy, but 5:21-32 contains no 
mention of the Jew-Gentile issue and cannot function as the rhetori- 
cal nexus of the letter. The household code turns out to be Redding’s 
focus rather than the text’s focus. 


THE TASK 


My review of the textual data suggests the possibility of reading the 
entire letter of Ephesians as a politico-religious letter on peace. In 
addition, my review of earlier investigations reveals the difficulties 
and missteps associated with such a project. This inquiry examines 
the topic of peace in Ephesians and alleviates some of the difficulties 
of prior attempts by comparing the character of the vision of peace in 
Ephesians with Dio’s orations and the Confucian Four Books. I argue 
that Ephesians can be profitably read as a political letter on peace and 
that its vision of peace can best be grasped through comparison with 
analogous compositions. 

I begin with some clarifying comments. 

1. Although I acknowledge that there are multiple issues concern- 
ing the literary form and genre of Ephesians, Ephesians is prima facie 
a letter. As with other Pauline letters, Ephesians follows the normal 
pattern of an opening address (1:1-2), a body (1:3-6:20), and closing 


Even though none of us are neutral interpreters, we should nevertheless strive to 
be impartial and not exclude certain interpretive options even before we investi- 
gate them. As Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method (trans. Joe Weinsheimer and 
Donald Marshall; 2d ed.; London: Sheed and Ward, 1989), 269, remarks, "The 
important thing is to be aware of one's own bias so that the text can present itself 
in all its otherness and thus assert its own truth against one's own fore-meanings." 
In a sporting match, one does not expect the referee to be neutral. However, one 
does expect the referee to be impartial such that he or she will apply the rules of 
the game equally to both teams. 
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greetings (6:21-24). Nevertheless, there are variations: Ephesians does 
not address specific issues and lacks personal greetings; it has an 
extended eulogy (1:3-14) before the customary thanksgiving and 
intercession section (1:15-23); the language of eulogy, praise, prayer, 
and doxology permeates the entire letter, suggesting the presence of 
hymnic and liturgical fragments; and the intermingling of thanksgiv- 
ing and paraenetic language blurs the boundaries between the 
tripartite structure of opening address, body, and closing greetings. 
These variations lead some scholars to suggest that Ephesians lacks a 
letter body and thereby deny the epistolary character of Ephesians.” 
This view gains further support from David Aune. He notes that 
letters can function not as true letters in the traditional sense but as 
literary framing devices. He further writes, “Epistolary prescripts and 
postscripts could be used to frame almost any kind of composition. 
The epistolary conventions of many letter-essays, philosophical 
letters, and novelistic and fictional letters functioned frequently in 
this way."^ In lieu of recognizing the epistolary character of Ephe- 
sians, some scholars search for the real form and genre of the 
document under its epistolary guise." However, none of these 


^ Martin Dibelius and H. Greeven, An die Kolosser, Epheser, An Philemon (Tübin- 
gen: Mohr Siebeck, 1953), 78; and Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament, 351, 
suggest that Ephesians lacks a letter body. 

^ David Aune, The New Testament in its Literary Environment (Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1987), 170. 

® For example, E. Käsemann, “Epheserbrief,” RGG? 2:517, considers Ephesians to 
be fundamentally a theological tractate in epistolary guise (“ein brieflich nur 
eingekleideter Traktat"), and Heinrich Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser (Düsseldorf: 
Patmos: 1957), 21, considers Ephesians to be a wisdom discourse (“eine ‘Weisheit- 
srede’, eine Sophiarede, ein oopiav AaAeiv im Sinn von 1 Kor 2, 6ff"). Although 
these two views take account of the theological discussions of the church in 
Ephesians, they do not do justice to the long paraenetic sections in Eph 4-6. John C. 
Kirby, Ephesians, Baptism, and the Pentecost (London: SPCK, 1968), compares Ephe- 
sians with the liturgical forms of its milieu, suggesting that "Ephesians has close 
connections with Jewish liturgical forms and also with Jewish and Christian 
traditions of Pentecost in the late first century" (149). He further argues that when 
"the epistolary sections of Ephesians are removed, we are left with a document 
complete in itself which could be used in an act of worship" (149). While Kirby 
correctly notes the liturgical character of Ephesians, his proposal cannot be taken 
seriously since his exegetical foundation for relating Ephesians to Pentecost is 
tenuous. He argues that the sovereignty of Christ is one of the major themes of 
Ephesians. For example, Eph 1:20-22 pictures Christ as seated on the right hand of 
God. Kirby next links 1:20-22 with 1 Pet 3:21-22, a baptismal passage. He argues that 
the "quotation" of Psa 110:1 in these two passages is also found in Peter's Pentecos- 
tal speech in Acts 2:13-36. Kirby then argues that this motif of the sovereignty of 
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attempts has proven successful. Given the failure and difficulty of 
finding an underlying literary form in Ephesians, Rudolf Schnacken- 
burg is probably right when he writes, “The epistolary pattern is not 
an assumed cloak but a literary form deliberately chosen by the 
author because it was probably in keeping with the objective or aim 
of his writing." There are theological tendencies in this letter, but 
“the ‘character’ of the document is consequently so shaped that we 
must take the epistolary form seriously and look upon Eph. as a 
theologically-based, pastorally-oriented letter.””' Although I accept 
the epistolary character of Ephesians, the focus of my inquiry is not 
on the literary form and genre of Ephesians, but on the language and 
rhetorical character of Ephesians especially concerning the topos of 
peace.” 

2. By using the term topos, I enter disputed territory. Here is my 
understanding. The term topos lacks any singular meaning. Among 
ancient authors, Aristotle did not define topos; he assumed the word 


Christ “is also one of the great themes of Hebrews, which we have associated with 
Pentecost. Its centrality in Ephesians leads us to suggest that Ephesians also has a 
connection with Pentecost” (139). The steps that Kirby employs in order to move 
from Ephesians to Acts to the Pentecost are highly speculative. Furthermore, our 
present knowledge of worship in the first century is far from certain. P. Bradshaw, 
The Search for the Origins of Christian Worship (2d ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2002), 47-59, asserts that we now know much less about the liturgical practices of 
the first three centuries of Christianity than we once thought we did. He argues 
that earlier conclusions about worship in the NT were based on flawed methodolo- 
gies. For example, these conclusions about worship were “arrived at only by 
assuming that liturgical practices found in later centuries must have been in 
continuous existence from the first century” (51). The certainty with which we can 
thus classify Ephesians as a liturgical document is greatly diminished. I do not deny 
liturgical elements in Ephesians. However, a distinction must be made between the 
use of liturgical language and the structural form of a liturgy. 

°° Rudolf Schnackenburg, Ephesians (trans. Helen Heron; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1991), 23. 

51 Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 23. 

5 In this study, I use the terms “letter” and “epistle” interchangeably. Although 
Deissmann attempted to make a distinction between literary and non-literary 
letters (or between “letters” and “epistles”), his view has been adequately refuted 
by William G. Doty, “Classification of Epistolary Literature,” CBQ 31 (1969): 183-99; 
and E. Randolph Richards, The Secretary in the Letters of Paul (WUNT 2.42; Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1991), 211-216. For further arguments in support of the epistolary character 
of Ephesians, see A. van Roon, The Authenticity of Ephesians (NovTSup 39; Leiden: 
Brill, 1974), 43-56. For further literature on the NT letter genre in general, see the 
extensive bibliography in Hoehner, Ephesians, 69n. 2. 
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would be easily understood.” Cicero, on the other hand, defined topic 
as “the region of an argument, and an argument as the course of 
reasoning which firmly establishes a matter about which there is 
some doubt.” Among modern authors, the term topos has a wide 
range of meaning. Michael Leff notes, “The term ‘topic’ incorporates 
a bewildering diversity of meanings. Hence, among modern authors 
we find conceptions of the topics ranging from recurrent themes in 
literature, to heuristic devices that encourage the innovation of ideas, 
to regions of experience from which one draws the substance of an 
argument.” Some NT scholars go further and consider topos as a 
literary form. Given the diversity of views, Abraham J. Malherbe 
suggests that it is perhaps profitable to consider topoi as “traditional, 
fairly systematic treatments of moral subjects which make use of 
common clichés, maxims, short definitions, and so forth, without 
thereby sacrificing an individual [author's] viewpoint.”” This under- 
standing of topos falls in line with Aristotle's usage of the term. Most 
rhetoricians agree that Aristotle used topos in two ways: specific and 
common.” Specific topoi (toux or ototyeia) refer to particular or special 


5 So Carolyn R. Miller, “The Aristotelian Topos: Hunting for Novelty," in Reread- 
ing Aristotle's Rhetoric (ed. Alan G. Gross and Arthur E. Walzer; Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 2000), 132, and George Kennedy, Aristotle On Rhetoric (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1991), 45. Although Aristotle may not have defined 
the term, H. M. Hubbell asserts that Aristotle used tönog to “denote [primarily] the 
pigeon-hole or region in the mind where similar arguments are stored, and 
secondarily the type of such similar arguments" (see footnote to Cicero, Top. 2.8 
[LCL]). In line with Aristotle's assumed usage, George Kennedy, A New History of 
Classical Rhetoric (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 28, suggests that 
topos literally means “‘place,’ and a ‘topic’ may originally have been the place in a 
handbook or other written work from which the idea, argument, or form of 
expression could be borrowed." See also Thomas Cole, The Origins of Rhetoric in 
Ancient Greece (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 1991), 88-89. 

5t Cicero, Top. 2.8. 

5 Michael Leff, "The Topics of Argumentative Invention in Latin Rhetorical 
theory from Cicero to Boethius," Rhetorica 1 (1983): 23-24. 

°° See D. Bradley, "The Topos as a Form in the Pauline Paraenesis,” JBL 72 (1953): 
238-46, who considers topos as a literary form. T. Y. Mullins, "Topos as a New 
Testament Form," JBL 99 (1980): 541-47, extends upon Bradley's work and suggests 
that the "Topos is a form with three essential elements: injunction, reason, and 
discussion” (547). These two views adopt too stringent a formal analysis. I agree with 
Luke T. Johnson, “James 3:13-4:10 and the TOPOS TIEPI ®@ONOY,” NovT 25 (1983): 
334n. 33, who writes, "Topoi in the Hellenistic writings resemble clusters of 
themes, and they can be fit to many forms and are found in many variations.” 

?' Abraham J. Malherbe, Moral Exhortation: A Greco-Roman Sourcebook (Philadel- 
phia: Westminster, 1986), 144. 

58 Aristotle, Rhet. 1.2.21-22 (1358A); see Kennedy, Aristotle On Rhetoric, 46n. 71. 
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material belonging to separate disciplines; common topoi (kotvá) refer 
to common rhetorical strategies or arguments that can be used in 
different subject matters as discussed by Aristotle in Rhet. 2.23 
(1397A-1400B). In this study, I use the former sense of topos: a familiar 
set of deliberative arguments, strategies, and motifs that deal espe- 
cially with the specific subject of peace. 

3. I define “politics” or “the political” broadly as activities that 
concern the allocation and determination of values, resources, power, 
and status within a community.” Politics does not involve only the 
government; it is found in all organized social groups. Adam Leftwich 
remarks, 


Politics is not a separate realm of public life and activity. On the con- 
trary, politics comprises all the activities of co-operation and conflict, 
within and between societies, whereby the human species goes about 
organizing the use, production and distribution of human, natural and 
other resources [material or non-material things that further various 
ends] in the course of the production and reproduction of its biological 
and social life. These activities are nowhere isolated from other features 
of life in society, private or public. They everywhere both influence and 
reflect the distribution of power and patterns of decision-making, the 
structure of social organization, and the systems of culture and ideolo- 
gy in society or groups within it. 


By focusing on activities, either actions or thoughts, which allocate 
or determine resources and power structures, politics can be 
understood and observed within multiple frames of reference: the 
household, the empire, the state, the heavenly and earthly realms 
(Eph 1:10; 3:15; 4:9-10), and the éxxAnoia in its local, global, and 
heavenly manifestations. More important, the focus on activities 
rather than formal structures of political institutions allows us to 
compare the similarities and differences in “the political” within 
the Ephesian, Dionic, and Confucian frames of reference. 


*? David Easton, A Framework for Political Analysis (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
1965), 50, remarks, “What distinguishes political interactions from all other kinds 
of social interactions is that they are predominantly oriented toward the authorita- 
tive allocation of values (or valued things) for a society. Political research would 
thus seek to understand that system of interactions in any society through which 
such binding or authoritative allocations are made and implemented.” See also my 
discussion in the introductory section of chapter 3. 

*' Adam Leftwich, What is Politics? The Activity and its Study (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1984), 64-65. 
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4. In calling Ephesians a politico-religious letter, I am consciously 
acknowledging that the subject matter of Ephesians straddles both 
political and religious dimensions. Unlike present day America which 
draws a sharp division between church and state, the categories of 
political and religious cannot be easily separated in antiquity.“ For 
example, divination, the interpretation of supernatural signs and 
portents, and the adoption of consequent practical steps was an 
essential part of Roman political machinery.” Moreover, in arguing 
that Ephesians is political, I am not claiming that it is a letter crafted 
solely for the topos of peace; neither do I claim that every pericope in 
the letter can be mined for its contribution to this topos. I only make 
the more modest claim that there is a dominant and palpable topos of 
peace that runs through a significant portion of the entire letter. 

5. This study focuses not so much on the linguistic term sipńvn but 
on the concept of peace in Ephesians. While texts effect an integration 
of terms and ideas such that there is a particular set of relations 
between lexis and concept, we must differentiate between the study 
of words and the study of concepts.? In this study, I understand peace 
at least to be freedom from hostilities, divisions, disorder, quarrels, 
and dissensions. The focus of my study centers on the inter-relational 
dynamics between communities, groups, and peoples, rather than on 


*' See chapter one of S. R. F. Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman Imperial Cult in 
Asia Minor (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984). On the religious and 
political nature of concord, see Eiliv Skard, Zwei religiós-politische Begriffe: euergetes- 
concordia (Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II; Hist.- 
filos. Klasse 1931, no. 2; Oslo: Dybwad, 1932). 

€ M. I. Finley, Politics in the Ancient World (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983), 93, writes, “It was equally characteristic of the Romans that this great 
power of [divination], and indeed all aspects of official religion, were fully 
incorporated into the governmental apparatus; that the pontiffs, the augurs and 
the others entitled to perform sacrifices, organize cult activities and interpret the 
divine signs were men who also sat in the Senate and held magistracies.... Every 
public act in antiquity was preceded by an attempt to gain supernatural support, 
through prayers, sacrifices or vows. [The Romans on the other hand went further] 
and also sought to divine the attitude of the gods in advance.” 

& The failure to maintain this distinction is seen in Kittel’s TDNT. Although the 
TDNT seeks to deal with the task of NT conceptual history (Begriffsgeschichte; preface 
to TWNT, vol. 1), the nature of TDNT is a dictionary of Greek words rather than a 
dictionary of concepts. See the critique by James Barr, The Semantics of Biblical 
Language (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1961), 206-62. For a study of the lexical 
term eiprjvn in the NT linguistic system, see Matthys Klemm, EIPHNH im neutesta- 
mentlichen Sprachsystem: Eine Bestimmung von lexikalischen Bedeutungen durch Wortfeld- 
Funktionen und deren Darstellung mittels EDV (Forum Theologiae Linguisticae 8; Bonn: 
Linguistic Biblica Bonn, 1977). 
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the intra-personal or psychological dimension such as freedom from 
fear, anxiety, or guilt. My understanding of peace therefore includes 
political concepts such as harmony, stability, unity, reconciliation, 
and concord.” 

Providing an initial working definition of peace may seem odd 
since my project seeks to elucidate the character of peace in Ephe- 
sians, Dio’s orations, and the Confucian Four Books. Am I presupposing 
my conclusions? No. The problem that interpreters face in discussing 
ideas encapsulated in languages that are as different as my twenty- 
first-century English, pre-Han-dynasty (206 B.C.E. - 220 C.E.) literary 
Chinese, Dio’s first-century C.E. atticized Greek, and Paul’s first- 
century koine Greek, is to develop a focal concept with which we can 
then use to interrogate texts from the above linguistic and cultural 
worlds. The Greek word eiprjvn and the Chinese word 40°F heping can 
both be roughly translated by the English word peace. However, the 
semantic fields of the three terms peace, eiprjvn, and Alf heping do 
not correspond exactly. Given this lack of univocal correspondence, it 
is perhaps prudent to derive initially the meaning of my focal concept 
from contemporary English usage, and then subsequently adjust the 
semantic field of the concept of peace as we interrogate each set of 
texts. I choose the English peace rather than eiprjvn or 70°F heping as 
my starting point because I am most familiar with the nuances of 
contemporary English usage. Moreover, most of the theological 
literature that I access is in the English language, and English is the 
language medium of my primary readers. 





ASSUMPTIONS AND GUIDELINES 


Any reading of Ephesians carries with it a particular set of assump- 
tions and guidelines. For example, both Faust and Redding assume 


& This understanding of peace coheres with the first four entries for peace in 
the second edition of the OED. The OED defines peace as: "1.a. Freedom from, or 
cessation of, war or hostilities; that condition of a nation or community in which it 
is not at war with another... 2. Freedom from civil commotion and disorder; public 
order and security... 3.a. Freedom from disturbance or perturbation (esp. as a 
condition in which an individual person is); quiet, tranquility, undisturbed state... 
4.a. Freedom from quarrels or dissension between individuals; a state of friendli- 
ness; concord, amity.... 5. Freedom from mental or spiritual disturbance or conflict 
arising from passion, sense of guilt, etc; calmness... 6.a. Absence of noise, 
movement, or activity; stillness, quiet; inertness.” 
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that Ephesians is pseudonymous; Redding moreover reads Ephe- 
sians within the framework of feminist ideology. Here are the 
assumptions and guidelines of my inquiry. 


Ephesians is Authentic 


In contrast to the majority scholarly opinion that considers Ephesians 
to be pseudonymous, I assume Paul either authored or supervised the 
writing of the letter. It is beyond the scope of this section to treat the 
issue of authenticity in detail; nevertheless, a few brief remarks are in 
order.” 

1. Scholars consider Ephesians to be inauthentic because of its 
“non-Pauline” style and language. Ephesians contains long sentences 
that are extended by relative clauses or participial phrases (e.g. 1:3- 
14, 15-23) and uses synonyms linked by genitival constructions for 
rhetorical effect (e.g. kata tv BovAr|v tod BeAnnarog, 1:11; Kata TV 
£vépyeiav TOD KPdtOUG tfjg iox0oc, 1:19). The letter also employs 
words or phrases that are not found in the "genuine" Pauline corpus 
(e.g. &oc tía, 5:18; Evörng, 4:3, 13; noAıteia, 2:12) or uses different 
words to refer to the same thing. For example, the "authentic" Paul 
typically uses “Satan” (Xatavüc, Rom 16:20; 1 Cor 5:5; 7:5; 2 Cor 2:11; 
11:14; 12:7; 1 Thess 2:18) while Ephesians uses “devil” (d14&ßoAog, 4:27; 
6:11) instead.“ But the occurrence of distinctive vocabulary should 
not be surprising since many of the undoubtedly genuine epistles 
demonstrate a higher percentage of hapax legomena. P. N. Harrison 
notes that Ephesians has 4.6 hapax legomena per page while Philip- 
pians and 2 Corinthians have a higher ratio of 6.2 and 5.6 respective- 
ly." Furthermore, it is difficult to determine authorship based on 
style and language since such attempts set arbitrary limits on the 
creative freedom that authors can exercise. 


& For further arguments on the authenticity of Ephesians, see van Roon, The 
Authenticity of Ephesians; Ernst Percy, Die Probleme der Kolosser- und Epheserbriefe (Acta 
Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis 39; Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1946); H. J. Cadbury, "The Dilemma of Ephesians," NTS 5 (1958): 91-102; Luke T. 
Johnson, The Writings of the New Testament (rev. ed.; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1999), 
401-12; Hoehner, Ephesians, 2-61; O'Brien, Ephesians, 4-47; Barth, Ephesians, 1:36-50. 

& Both Zaraväg and dıaßoAog occur in 1 Timothy. This evidence is, however, 
discounted since many consider the Pastorals to be deutero-Pauline. 

© P, N. Harrison, The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (Humphrey: Oxford Universi- 
ty Press, 1921), 20. 
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2. A more serious challenge to the authenticity of Ephesians comes 
from its distinctive theological perspective. Werner Kiimmel remarks, 
“The theology of Eph makes the Pauline composition of the letter 
completely impossible."^ Ephesians sees the church to be built on the 
“foundation of the apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as 
the cornerstone” (2:20); Paul considers the foundation to be Jesus 
Christ (1 Cor 3:11). Ephesians presents the reconciliation between 
Jews and Gentiles as a present reality; Romans 9-11 speak of it as a 
future hope. Moreover, Ephesians describes believers as being “saved 
(oc) through faith (51a miotews)”; Paul typically uses “justified 
(S1xa16w) out of faith (ER miotews).” Ephesians may manifest varia- 
tions from the other Pauline epistles, but this need not imply differ- 
ent authorship. The theology of Ephesians still falls within the 
boundaries of the other Pauline letters. Frederick W. Danker begins 
his section on the theology of Ephesians with the remark, “Beyond 
question this Epistle fits within boundaries largely familiar in other 
Pauline letters.” The theological variations can be attributed to a 
development of Paul’s thought or to the different circumstances and 
purposes surrounding the letter. 

3. A majority of scholars argue that the literary relationship be- 
tween Ephesians and Colossians makes Pauline authorship impossi- 
ble. For example, Andrew T. Lincoln states, “Most decisive against 
Paul as author of Ephesians is its dependence on Colossians and its 
use of other Pauline letters, particularly Romans.”” In this view, a 
pseudepigrapher copied major portions of Colossians (which some 
consider to be authentic) and supplemented it with vocabulary and 
themes from the other Pauline letters in order to give the impression 
that Paul wrote Ephesians. But this view is weak since "the whole idea 
behind pseudepigraphy is to replicate the thought and style of the 
exemplar as closely as possible." We should therefore not expect to 
see substantive theological variations between Ephesians and 
Colossians or the other Pauline letters. Another central issue in 
Lincoln's argument is the vector of dependence between Colossians 
and Ephesians. There are four possible solutions: (A) the author of 
Ephesians used Colossians; (B) the author of Colossians used Ephe- 


& Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament, 360. 

© F, W. Danker, “Ephesians,” ISBE 2:113-14. 

? Andrew T. Lincoln and A. J. M. Wedderburn, The Theology of the Later Pauline 
Letters (ed. James D. G. Dunn; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 84. 

7 Johnson, Writings of the New Testament, 409. 
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sians; (C) neither author used the other's letter; or (D) each author 
used the other's letter.” Current scholarship assumes the first option, 
a position so entrenched that many introductory books on the New 
Testament espouse this view without further discussion.” The issue 
is, however, more complex since various parallel passages suggest the 
priority of Ephesians.” Nils Dahl remarks that that the oldest strata of 
common material between Ephesians and Colossians are found in 
both letters, and there is the strong possibility that both letters 
reproduce common traditions.” Thus, the vector of dependence 
cannot be definitively answered, and the force of Lincoln’s argument 
is diminished. 


Emphasis on the Rhetorical Character 


My investigation of the topos of peace focuses on the overall rhetori- 
cal character of Ephesians. Since any attempt to find an architectonic 
structure within a particular document is prone to the subjectivity of 
the investigator, what are my controls? An internal control is pro- 
vided by the coherence between hypothesis and data. My suggestion 
as to the character of Ephesians must explain material in both the 
theological and paraenetic sections of the letter, and it must have 


” Ernest Best, “Who Used Whom? The Relationship of Ephesians and Colos- 
sians,” NTS 43 (1997): 96. 

? Dennis C. Duling, The New Testament: History, Literature, and Social Context (4th 
ed; Belmont: Wadsworth/Thomson, 2003), 272, writes, “Ephesians constantly 
quotes and develops Colossians." 

7t One such example is the parallelism between Eph 1:4 (&yioug xoi &uwuovç 
Katevwnıov avbtod) and Col 1:22 (mapaotijoar buds &yíoug Kal &ucpgoug Kal 
AveykÄntoug katevorov avtod). Several points suggest that Colossians is 
dependent on Ephesians: (1) The phrase äyioug kai duwpoug in Eph 1:4 is a natural 
and integral part of the larger pericope of 1:3-14 which deals with election. (2) If 
we follow the text critical principle that the shorter reading is to be preferred, we 
may argue that the author of Colossians added àveykàńtovç to the phrase äyioug 
xai &ucopuouc. (3) The phrase &yíovç xai &ucououc in Eph 1:4 also occurs in Eph 5:27. 
It may be easier to assume that the author of Colossians combined both occur- 
rences in Eph 1:4 and 5:27 into Col 1:22 rather than the author of Ephesians 
removing &veykAntoug and inserting the phrase dyíoug xai Auwpoug into two 
separate places. For other arguments concerning the priority of Ephesians, see 
Heinrich J. Holtzmann, Kritik der Epheser- und Kolosserbriefe (Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 
1872); J. Coutts, "The Relationship of Ephesians and Colossians," NTS 4 (1958): 201- 
207; van Roon, The Authenticity of Ephesians, 414-15. 

” Nils Dahl, "Der Epheserbrief und der verlorene, erste Brief des Paulus an die 
Korinther,” in Abraham unser Vater: Juden und Christen im Gespräch über die Bibel 
(Leiden: Brill, 1963), 71. See also Dibelius and Greeven, An die Kolosser, Epheser, An 
Philemon, 113. 
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sufficient explanatory power to tie most of the various themes and 
motifs of the letter together. An external control is provided by the 
coherence between my hypothesis concerning Ephesians and the 
presence of the same motifs in analogous documents. If I argue that 
Document A uses X motif in support of a particular purpose, I should 
also be able to demonstrate how an analogous document (Document 
B) uses X motif in support of a similar purpose. On a practical level, 
external and internal controls influence each other since an exegeti- 
cal analysis within the internal control process necessitates some 
comparison with external documents. For example, an assessment of 
the political character of the term eiprjvn is best done in comparison 
with other political texts. 

Given the general nature of the letter and its lack of specific de- 
tails, it is more profitable to focus on the text rather than on issues 
behind the text. I do ask historical and social questions, and I locate 
Ephesians within the 60s of the first century C.E. in Asia Minor. I, 
however, eschew detailed discussions of provenance or occasion, 
structuring my analysis so that it is not dependent on the reconstruc- 
tion of a specific Ephesian community or historical situation behind 
the writing of the letter. Moreover, I also employ a comparative 
literary-rhetorical approach, seeking to determine the rhetorical 
character of Ephesians by way of comparison with Colossians, Dio’s 
orations, and the Confucian Four Books. 


Comparison of Ephesians vis-a-vis Colossians 


The thematic, lexical, and literary similarities between Ephesians 
and Colossians are clear. Carl Holladay remarks, “No other pair of 
Pauline letters exhibits the kind of kinship patterns we find be- 
tween Colossians and Ephesians.""* Given the similarities, I believe 
that a comparison of these two works will serve as a satisfactory 
starting point in our investigation of the rhetorical character of 
Ephesians. One could, to be sure, begin the investigation by compar- 
ing Ephesians with another Pauline letter such as Romans. Never- 
theless, the broad differences in themes and motifs between 
Ephesians and Romans would generate multiple points of enquiry 
that would not necessarily provide sufficient focus and precision for 
perceiving the rhetorical character of Ephesians. 


"€ Carl R. Holladay, A Critical Introduction to the New Testament: Interpreting the 
Message and Meaning of Jesus Christ (2 vols.; Nashville: Abingdon, 2005), 578. 
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While the thematic and literary similarities between Ephesians and 
Colossians are clear, the vector of dependence between these two 
works is not, and is related to issues of authorship. In contrast to the 
scholarly consensus, I proceed with the assumption that the apostle 
Paul authored both Colossians and Ephesians—Paul wrote or super- 
vised the writing of both works.” The similarities and differences 
between the two works arise from the presupposition that both 
works were probably written at about the same time and that the 
thoughts of each letter were crafted and modified for a different 
readership facing a different set of circumstances. Colossians is 
written to the church at Colossae to address the crisis of the Colossian 
rooogia (Col 2:8). Ephesians, however, is a circular letter intended 
for various churches in and around Ephesus and perhaps more 
broadly within Asia Minor. If we are correct in our assumption that 
Paul authored both works at about the same time, it is then difficult if 
not impossible to postulate any definite vector of dependence 
between them. Even if we agree with van Roon that Paul wrote an 
original document that was later reworked by his disciples to produce 
Colossians and Ephesians,? we do not have enough data to recon- 
struct this hypothetical document. Thus, any attempt to construct a 
complete vector of dependence between Ephesians and Colossians is 
suspect. 

My approach examines the similarities and differences between 
the two texts in order to determine the theological and thematic 
emphases of Ephesians. The tools that I use in my comparison are 
similar to those used in redaction analysis except that I am not 
assuming any vector of dependence between Ephesians and Colos- 
sians.” I compare parallel material between the two works, examin- 


7 See arguments presented by O'Brien, Ephesians, 47; Johnson, Writings of the 
New Testament, 387; Markus Barth and Helmut Blanke, Colossians (AB 34B; New York: 
Doubleday, 1994), 125; Barth, Ephesians, 1:41; van Roon, The Authenticity of Ephesians, 
431. 

8 Van Roon, The Authenticity of Ephesians, 429. 

? [n contrast to my approach, Jennifer Kay Berenson Maclean, "Ephesians and 
the Problem of Colossians: Interpretation of Texts and Traditions in Eph 1:1-2:10" 
(Ph.D. diss.; Harvard University, 1995), presupposes the pseudonymity of Ephesians 
and the priority of Colossians. Her work examines the "technical redactional 
practices applied by the author of Ephesians to his use of Colossians and of the 
general Pauline letters, and the theological tendencies revealed by this redaction" 
(7). See also George H. van Kooten, Cosmic Christology in Paul and the Pauline School: 
Colossians and Ephesians in the Context of Graeco-Roman Cosmology, with a New Synopsis of 
the Greek Texts (WUNT 2.171; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003), who argues, "The 
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ing them at both the macro and micro levels. At the macro level, I 
seek to determine if there is any divergence in the metanarratives 
that each composition relates. Questions that I ask include the 
following: What is the overall context of the narrative of alienation 
and reconciliation? What is the role of the apostle Paul within this 
narrative? What is the function of the church? What are the ethical 
injunctions? At the micro level, I seek to determine whether similar 
words and phrases are used with different meanings and nuances. 
Apart from parallel texts, I also examine material that is unique to 
Ephesians since such material accentuates the particular contribution 
and character of the letter. I do not examine in detail material that is 
unique to Colossians since such an inquiry will not yield significant 
fruit in my understanding of the character of Ephesians except by 
way of negative example. 


Comparison of the Vision of Peace in the Orations of Dio Chrysostom and 
Ephesians 


I next compare Ephesians with the orations of Dio Chrysostom. My 
reasons are twofold. First, the works of Dio and Ephesians share a 
common milieu. Although the location of Ephesians cannot be 
determined precisely, its similarity to Colossians suggests that it 
was written in Asia Minor." Dio was a native of Asia Minor. He 
traveled widely, giving speeches in Rhodes, Alexandria, Tarsus, 
Nicomedia, Nicaea, and the Bithynian cities. Furthermore, Paul and 
Dio are also roughly contemporary. Dio lived between 45-115 C.E., 
and I date Ephesians to approximately 62 C.E." Finally, both Ephe- 
sians and Dio's orations are written in Greek and share common 
philological features, most notably of which is the presence of 
eiprjvr and semantically related words. 

Second, both Dio and Paul serve as intermediaries between differ- 
ent interest groups and powers. Dio functions as a mediator between 
emperors and subjects, between governors and cities, and between 
the elite and the populace. Paul, on the other hand, is an apostle of 


author of Eph is literarily dependent on Col, adopted almost its entire structure, but 
modified its cosmological tenets" (6). 

*° Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament, 366; Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 36- 
37; Andreas Lindemann, Epheserbrief (ZBK; Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 1985), 12; 
Udo Schnelle, The History and Theology of the New Testament Writings (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1998), 303. 

#1 See Barth, Ephesians, 1:51. 
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Christ Jesus through the will of God (1:1), a prisoner of Christ Jesus on 
behalf of the Gentiles (3:1), a herald of the mystery of Christ (3:4), and 
a herald of the peace that now exists between Jews and Gentiles. As 
communicators and intermediaries between different groups and 
powers, both Dio and Paul seek to promote peace, unity, and harmo- 
ny within the communities they address. 

The process of comparing Ephesians with Dio’s orations begins 
first by selecting the appropriate texts for comparison. The works of 
Dio that I primarily examine include the Kingship Orations (Or. 1-4) and 
a selection of the Bithynian Orations (Or. 38-41, 48). The second stage is 
to elucidate Dio’s vision of peace. I approach his orations with the 
following diagnostic questions: What is the nature of peace? What is 
its basis? How is it attained and maintained? What are its impedi- 
ments? How does Dio structure his appeals for peace? What are the 
elements underpinning his vision of peace? What is its scope and 
frame of reference? The third stage in the comparative process is the 
actual comparative work. Although I pay particular attention to how 
each author understands the nature of peace and constructs his 
vision, the specific items of comparison will arise from the results of 
the prior investigative stage. 


Comparison of the Vision of Peace in the Confucian Four Books and 
Ephesians 


The other set of analogous documents with which I compare 
Ephesians are the Confucian Four Books." The choice is less far- 


* Although there are several monographs that compare Christianity and Con- 
fucianism in broad strokes, I am not aware of any that carefully compares 
Ephesians with Confucian texts. Monographs that compare Christianity and 
Confucianism include Julia Ching, Confucianism and Christianity: A Comparative Study 
(Tokyo: Kodansha International, 1977); Yo Sub Yang, Volkommenheit nach paulinis- 
chem und konfuzianischem Verständnis: Ein Vergleich der Begriffe “téleios” bei Paulus und 
"Chéng" beim Verfasser des Buches "Chung-Yung" (St. Ottilien: EOS, 1984); Lee H. 
Yearley, Mencius and Aquinas: Theories of Virtue and Conceptions of Courage (Albany: 
SUNY Press, 1990); Peter K. H. Lee, Confucian-Christian Encounters in Historical and 
Contemporary Perspective (Religions in Dialogue 5; Lewiston: E. Mellen, 1991); Heup 
Young Kim, "Sanctification and Self-Cultivation: A Study of Karl Barth and Neo- 
Confucianism (Wang Yang-Ming)" (Ph.D. diss.; Graduate Theological Union, 1992); 
John H. Berthrong, All Under Heaven: Transforming Paradigms in Confucian-Christian 
Dialogue (Albany: SUNY Press, 1994); Xinzhong Yao, Confucianism and Christianity: A 
Comparative Study of Jen and Agape (Brighton, U.K.: Sussex Academic Press, 1996); 
Yanxia Zhao, Father and Son in Confucianism and Christianity: A Comparative Study of 
Xunzi and Paul (Portland: Sussex Academic Press, 2007). 
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fetched than it may at first appear. It is a mistake to consider 
Confucian thought to be utterly different or unique with respect to 
Ephesians such as to make any comparison futile or illegitimate. I 
argue that the differences or otherness between Confucian thought 
and Ephesians should generate cognitive possibilities because 
“something is ‘other’ only with respect to something ‘else.’ Whether 
understood politically or linguistically, ‘otherness’ is a situational 
category [not a descriptive category]. Despite its apparent taxonom- 
ic exclusivity, ‘otherness’ is a transactional matter, an affair of the 
‘in between."? The issue is thus not the cultural or temporal 
distance between the two objects of study but the mode of relation- 
ship that the scholar brings the two objects into dialogue. 

The comparison of Ephesians with the Confucian Four Books serves 
as a counterbalance to the comparison with Dio’s orations. Some of 
the dangers of comparing works from the same cultural milieu are an 
overdependence on philology and the danger of drawing large 
conclusions from small linguistic details.” Thus, by comparing 
Ephesians with the Confucian Four Books, we guard against these 
dangers and ensure that our overall comparative project is both 
philological and conceptual. By comparing Ephesians to authors both 
within and without its milieu, we obtain a more accurate picture of the 
topos of peace in Ephesians. 

In comparing Ephesians to the Confucian Four Books, I do not follow 
the method of the History of Religions School; I look for analogy 
rather than homology (or genealogy). I do not attempt to determine 
how things "are," but how things might be conceived or "rede- 
scribed." The vision of peace in Ephesians can be examined without 


$ Jonathan Z. Smith, “What a Difference a Difference Makes,” in Relating Reli- 
gion: Essays in the Study of Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2004), 275. 

84 See Luke Johnson, Religious Experience in Earliest Christianity (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1998), 18n. 64, regarding Reitzenstein's precipitous conclusions based on 
overdrawn linguistic parallels. 

$5 Jonathan Z. Smith, Drudgery Divine (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1990), 52-53, writes, “A comparison is a disciplined exaggeration in the service of 
knowledge. It lifts out and strongly marks certain features within difference as 
being of possible intellectual significance, expressed in the rhetoric of their being 
‘like’ in some stipulated fashion. Comparison provides the means by which we 're- 
vision’ phenomena as our data in order to solve our theoretical problems... 
Comparison ... is an active, at times even playful, enterprise of deconstruction and 
reconstitution which, kaleidoscope-like, gives the scholars a shifting set of 
characteristics with which to negotiate the relations between his or her theoretical 
interests and data stipulated as exemplary. The comparative enterprise provides a 
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comparing it to similar arguments in the Confucian Four Books. 
Indeed, the vision of peace in Ephesians can also be analyzed without 
comparison to Dio’s orations. But when we place Ephesians alongside 
other similar texts, be they of the same or different milieus, similari- 
ties in differences and differences in similarities are amplified, 
enabling a clearer perspective of the political character of the vision 
of peace in Ephesians.”° 

The Confucian Four Books make for a good comparison with Ephe- 
sians because both share a grand vision of peace. The Ephesian vision 
of peace encompasses the family, the local church, the universal 
church, and the cosmic universe; the Confucian vision of peace 
likewise encompasses the family, the feudal states, the empire, the 
world, and the cosmos. Furthermore, both texts demonstrate a 
complex relationship between ethics, politics, and metaphysics or 
cosmology. For example, the Confucian vision of social order is 
heavily dependent on proper social and familial ethics and etiquette. 
An understanding of the Confucian relationship between ethics, 
politics, and metaphysics, may then give us fresh insight to appre- 
ciate and understand the rhetorical character of the Ephesian vision 
of peace. 

My comparative literary and rhetorical approach does not necessi- 
tate comparison with Chinese Confucian texts. Ephesians can equally 
be compared to an East Indian political text. The Confucian texts are 
appropriate for the following reasons. My interest in the Confucian 
texts arises from my own social location as a Chinese exegete. 
Confucianism is also not a moribund religion or philosophy. On the 
contrary, it forms a prominent part of the political, religious, and 
cultural landscape of modern Asia and South-East Asia. Moreover, the 
attempt to put Ephesians in conversation with Confucian texts will 


set of perspectives which ‘serve different analytic purposes by emphasizing varied 
aspects’ of the object of study.” Arvind Sharma, Religious Studies And Comparative 
Methodology: The Case For Reciprocal Illumination (Albany: SUNY Press, 2005), 247, also 
stresses the need for reciprocal illumination, a comparative approach that seeks to 
compare “things not in order to judge one item in terms of another, but to see how 
our understanding of the items themselves is enhanced in the process.” 

*6 The comparative nature of my method is important for “as in language, as in 
any science, the absolutely vital principle is that of comparison. To argue from one 
single religious tradition is to cut oneself off from the springs of the new know- 
ledge" (Eric J. Sharpe, Comparative Religion: A History [2d ed.; London: Duckworth, 
1986], 31). 
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help foster inter-religious dialogue and enable us to address the 
challenges of Asia’s pluralistic society. 

The procedure for comparing the visions of peace in Ephesians and 
the Confucian material follows the same steps as that for Dio. The 
major difference is the selection of the appropriate texts for compari- 
son. In this study, I investigate the Confucian Four Books (Sishu JU), 
focusing especially on the Great Learning (Daxue K) and the Practice 
of the Mean (Zhongyong ‘"}i8).°’ Specific reasons for the selection of 
these texts are provided in chapter five. 

I recognize that doing cross-cultural comparative work is fraught 
with methodological pitfalls, not least is the danger of imposing 
Western assumptions about rhetoric on the Confucian texts as I seek 

















* The Daxue is also rendered as The Highest Order of Cultivation; the Zhongyong is 
also rendered as The Mean, The Doctrine of the Mean, or Application of the Inner. Apart 
from these two texts, the Sishu also contains the Analects (Lunyu i15) and the Book 
of Mencius (Mengzi 1a. T). The authorship and dating of these Confucian classics is a 
matter of great debate. In this footnote, I can only provide a brief introduction to 
current scholarship consensus. The Analects is the primary source by which we 
know Confucius and his teachings. According to the History of the Han XË; 
30:1717), the historian Ban Gu (HEH; 32-92 C.E.) stated that the disciples of 
Confucius remembered the teachings of their master to varying degrees and 
compiled their notes to form the Analects after his death. Although all scholars 
acknowledge that the present edition of the Analects is a heterogeneous collection, 
the degree of disparity and heterogeneity is a matter of dispute. D. C. Lau (Confucius: 
Analects [2d ed.; trans. D. C. Lau; Hong Kong: Chinese University Press, 1993], 274- 
275) divides the text into three strata of varying dates. However, E. Bruce Brooks 
and A. Taeko Brooks, The Original Analects (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1998), see each of the twenty books of the Analects as representing a different 
stratum. The earliest stratum is book four which goes back to Confucius himself; 
the latest stratum is book twenty which they date to around 249 B.C.E. Recently, 
Edward Slingerland follows Cui Shu's (%8; 1740-1816 C.E.) division of the Analects 
into two strata of different ages, but he considers no stratum to be composed after 
the early-fourth century B.C.E. (Confucius: Analects [trans. Edward Slingerland; 
Indianapolis: Hackett, 2003], xv). 

Early tradition attributes the Daxue to Zengzi (4S; ca. 505-432 B.C.E.) and the 
Zhongyong to Zisi (^J; ca. 483-402 B.C.E), grandson of Confucius. However, 
Andrew Plaks asserts that these two works whose textual history are intertwined 
were "in all probability compiled and eventually put into their final versions after 
the Ch'in period and before the end of the first century BCE" (Andrew Plaks, Ta 
Hsüeh and Chung Yung [London: Penguin, 2003], 121). As for the text of Mencius, 
there is debate as to whether the book was written by Mencius (ca. 372-289 B.C.E.) 
or was compiled by his disciples. The latter option seems preferable. However, D. C. 
Lau considers the extant text of Mencius to be authentic in that "the words 
contained in it are [Mencius's] very words, or as near to being his very words as to 
make little difference, and carry with them the same authority as if he had written 
them himself" (Mencius [trans. D. C. Lau; London: Penguin, 1970], 221). 
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to determine their character and argument. One should however 
keep in mind that although the Chinese did not have a fully codified 
and canonized rhetorical system such as that found in Greco-Roman 
rhetoric,” this does not imply that rhetoric did not exist in ancient 
China.” On the contrary, classical Chinese texts evince a clear 
understanding of the power and impact of language on political, 
moral, and social contexts. Furthermore, it is a mistake to consider 
Chinese rhetoric and modes of reasoning to be diametrically different 


® The study of Chinese rhetoric in the English language is still in its infancy. 
For a survey of the current set of issues and questions, see Bo Wang, “A Survey of 
Research in Asian Rhetoric,” Rhetoric Review 23 (2004): 171-181. 

® This faulty view stems from the misconception that the Eastern mind is 
irrational and non-logical. For example, Robert Oliver, Communication and Culture in 
Ancient India and China (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1971), 10, writes, "The 
ancient East has not been much interested in logic, which necessarily correlated 
unlike elements, nor has it favored either definition or classification as aids to clear 
thought." Carl C. Becker, "Reasons for the Lack of Argumentation and Debate in the 
Far East," International Journal of Intercultural Relation 10 (1986): 84, attributes this 
condition to the "consequent ambiguities," the "inabilities to make fine distinc- 
tions and abstractions," and "the lack of logical rules and constraints" in the 
Chinese language. As an example of the lack of formal logical systems in the 
Chinese language, Becker writes, "One can add characters to a sentence in order to 
negate it, but adding two of them does not make a double negation, as a Western 
observer might wish, nor return the sentence to its unnegated meaning" (83). But 
Becker is clearly mistaken in assuming that the inability of a language to un-negate 
a clause by the placement of two negative particles indicates a language's inability 
to formulate logical systems. An example from Koine Greek (a language which 
Becker clearly acknowledges to possess a formal logical system) will prove my 
point. In Koine Greek, the construction “ov un + aorist subjunctive" is a stronger 
prohibition than “un + aorist subjunctive.” Thus, the combination of the two 
negative participles où and un does not result in non-negation. On the contrary, it 
intensifies the force of the negative injunction. As for the Chinese language, 
Christoph Harbsmeier, Language and Logic (vol. 7, part 1 of Science and Civilisation in 
China; ed. Joseph Needham; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954-1998), 
111-12, writes, "The system of Chinese negation shows considerable subtlety and 
precision. Moreover, when it comes to the problems of so-called 'cumulative 
negation', Classical Chinese shows distinctly greater logical discipline than, say, 
Classical Greek or Modern English." He also notes, "The Chinese language is 
reasonably well equipped to express rational argumentation, ... and the ancient 
Chinese have many current forms of argumentation in common with their 
contemporary Greeks" (xxiii). For discussions on negation in Classical Chinese 
grammar, see idem, Aspects of Classical Chinese Syntax (Scandinavian Institute of 
Asian Studies Monograph Series 45; London: Curzon, 1981), 17-48; Edwin G. 
Pulleyblank, Outline of Classical Chinese Grammar (Vancouver: UBC Press, 1995), 103- 
11. 
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from Greco-Roman rhetoric.” Xing Lu suggests that despite the 
differences between Chinese and Greco-Roman rhetorical systems, 
there are similarities that “point to the possibility of a universal sense 
of rhetoric which transcends culturally specific factors even while 
embracing them."? Such similarities suggest that it is possible and 
even fruitful to compare how Ephesians, Dio Chrysostom, and the 
Confucian texts develop, structure, present, and argue their respec- 
tive vision of peace. While questions about formal categories of cross- 
cultural rhetoric are interesting, my focus in this study is on how 
things are said and how language, themes, and motifs are used in 
argumentation rather than on identifying structural or semantic 
correspondences between rhetorical systems. 


SUMMARY AND LOOKING AHEAD 


In this chapter I presented initial evidence that shows the possibility 
of reading the entire letter of Ephesians as a politico-religious letter 
on peace. I then examined the works of two scholars, Faust and 
Redding, who undertook a similar enterprise, noting the difficulties of 
their approaches and suggesting various guidelines to alleviate them. 
Specifically, my investigation of the topos of peace in Ephesians 
focuses on its rhetorical character. Furthermore, I adopt a literary- 
rhetorical approach as I compare Ephesians to Colossians, Dio’s 
orations, and the Confucian Four Books. 


? For example, Sharon Blinn and Mary Garrett, “Aristotelian Topoi as a Cross- 
Cultural Analytical Tool,” Philosophy and Rhetoric 26 (1993): 93-112, examine the 
Zhan Guo Ce (MRES), and their analysis indicates that this text does employ 
Aristotelian topoi such as more and less (a fortiori), cause to effect, and simple 
consequences. J. I. Crump, Intrigues: Studies of the Chan-kuo Ts’e (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1964), 100, also argues, “Every conceivable stylistic 
device is employed in [the stories of the Zhan Guo Ce], and the type of attention 
devoted to polished language found in it is so completely analogous to Greek 
rhetorical preoccupations that it makes one uncomfortable.” See also Ulrich Unger, 
Rhetorik des Klassischen Chinesisch (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1994), who shows how 
various Greek rhetorical concepts, such as tpöno1 or dvapopd, may be found in pre- 
Han texts, even though none of these rhetorical phenomena is defined or named in 
pre-Han Chinese. For a careful review of Unger's work and a brief overview of 
published works on Chinese rhetoric, see Christoph Harbsmeier, "Chinese 
Rhetoric," T'oung Pao ili fe 85 (1999): 114-26. 

?' Xing Lu, Rhetoric in Ancient China, Fifth to Third Century B.C.E.: A Comparison with 
Classical Greek Rhetoric (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1998), 303. 
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My study unfolds in five chapters. Chapter two compares Ephe- 
sians vis-a-vis Colossians and argues that the motif of peace is 
prominent in Ephesians. Chapter three builds on the results of the 
previous chapter, investigating the argument of Ephesians as a 
tractate nepi eiprivng. Chapter four examines the vision of peace in 
Dio’s orations, chapter five in the Confucian Four Books. Chapter six 
then compares these two visions with Ephesians. Chapters two and 
three demonstrate that Ephesians can be profitably read as a political 
discourse on peace, and provide an initial sketch of its vision of peace; 
chapters four to six refine this sketch by comparison to analogous 
documents. Chapter six also describes some implications that result 
from this study. 


CHAPTER TWO 
COMPARISON OF EPHESIANS WITH COLOSSIANS 


Ephesians contains a rich vocabulary of words and phrases that fall 
within the semantic domain of peace, unity, and reconciliation. 
Apart from Luke and Romans, the eight occurrences of eipnvn in 
Ephesians are the highest within the NT.’ The noun Evörng occurs 
twice in Ephesians (4:3, 13) and nowhere else in the NT. The numer- 
al eig signifying unity occurs fourteen times.” Ephesians also 
presents God as the Father from whom all social groups are named 
(3:14-15) and Christ as the summation and union of all things (1:10). 
The phrase év Xpiot@, v abt@, év @ or other similar expressions, 
signifying the means or the locative sphere where this unity is 
achieved, occurs more often than any other Pauline literature. 
Moreover, Ephesians portrays the €xxAnoita—the instrument though 
which cosmic reconciliation in Christ is manifested to the heavenly 
powers—as a body (cia) united under Christ (1:23; 2:16; 4:4, 12, 16; 
5:23, 30), as a biological organism (4:16), as a unified building or 
temple (2:19-22), and as the bride of Christ (5:25-30). Ephesians is 
also rich in oóv and uetá prefixed words, indicating union with 
Christ or other believers. 

This rich vocabulary suggests that the motif of peace, unity, and 
reconciliation is dominant in Ephesians. In order to confirm this 
hypothesis and to provide an initial investigation into this motif, I 
compare Ephesians with Colossians. Within the Pauline corpus, no 
other two letters bear such resemblance to one another. According to 
statistics compiled by C. Leslie Mitton, 26.5% (638 out of 2,411) of the 


! Luke has fourteen occurrences, and Romans has ten. If we account for the 
total number of words in each letter, Ephesians has a high ratio of 3.3 occurrences 
of eiprivn for every thousand words (8/2.422); much smaller are the ratios of Luke 
with 0.7 (14/19.484) and Romans with 1.4 (10/7.112). The high occurrence of sipńvn 
in Ephesians leads Peter Stuhlmacher, “‘He is Our Peace’ (Eph. 2:14): On the 
Exegesis and Significance of Eph. 2:14-18,” in Reconciliation, Law, and Righteousness: 
Essays in Biblical Theology (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986), 185, to consider it a favorite 
word of the letter. 

? They include rotrjoac tà dupötepa Ev (2:14); Eva Kaıvov &vOpwnov (2:15); Evi 
oWpati (2:16); évi nveönarı (2:18); £v oðua, Ev nveöna, yi &An(& (4:4); eig KUptoc, 
uta miotic, Ev Bánvicya (4:5); eig 0£6G Kal matrp (4:6); Evi Exot (4:7); &vóc Erdotov 
uépouc (4:16); od pKa uíav (5:31); ot ka0' Eva (5:33). 
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words in Ephesians appear in Colossians, and 34% (534 out of 1,570) of 
the words in Colossians appear in Ephesians.’ Most of this lexical 
overlap comprises short phrases of identical words. It is only in one 
section, the note concerning Tychicus (Eph 6:21-22 || Col 4:7-8), 
where there is almost verbatim agreement of thirty-two consecutive 
words.’ Other long parallel agreements comprise eight (Eph 1:2 || Col 
1:2), seven (Eph 1:1 || Col 1:1), or five (Eph 1:7 || Col 1:14; Eph 6:1 || Col 
3:20) identical consecutive words. The styles of Colossians and 
Ephesians are also similar in their long complex sentences, and 
strings of genitival modifiers and synonymous expressions.” 

Statistics alone do not reveal the full extent of the similarity be- 
tween Ephesians and Colossians. More important for the purposes of 
this inquiry, Ephesians and Colossians are structurally similar. Both 
letters contain theological (Eph 1-3; Col 1-2) and paraenetic sections 
(Eph 4-6; Col 3-4); both exhibit common thematic material and 
present them approximately in the same sequence. The following 
chart based on the work of Josef Schmid,‘ and followed by many 
others,’ shows the structural and thematic similarities, as well as 
differences, between Ephesians and Colossians. Common themes that 
appear in both letters include the cosmic Christ, a narrative of the 
readers' alienation and reconciliation, Paul's apostolic ministry of the 
mystery, and the household codes. Ephesians differs from Colossians 
in its inclusion of the eulogy (1:3-14), the exhortation toward church 
unity (4:1-16), and the call for battle against evil (6:10-17). 


> C. Leslie Mitton, The Epistle to the Ephesians: Its Authorship, Origin, and Purpose 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1951), 57. Mitton’s statistics are now out of date. In NA”, 
Ephesians contains 2,422 and Colossians 1,582 words. 

^ Ivo dé eiófjve Kal ueis rà Kat’ £u£, ví Mpdoow, návra yvwpioet buiv Tuxikog 6 
ayarntdos KbEADOS Kai Motos SudtKoVvos Ev KUpiW, Ov EXEMpa TPO LUG elc AUTO roo, iva 
YV@TE Te nepi NU@V Kal napaKoAgon tas kopóíag Bu@v (Eph 6:21-22) || T& Kar’ £ué 
n&vra« yvopíoei vuiv Tóyioc ó &yomtóc adEA@os Kal mıotög d1dkovog Kal cóvoovAoc Ev 
Kupiq, dv Éreywa npóc ÚUĞÇ elg oi xO TOTO, iva YV@TE rà nepi rjuG v Kai napokoAÉoy Tag 
kopdias úuðv (Col 4:7-8) 

5 See Col 1:27; 2:2, 12; Eph 1:7; 2:2, 18; 3:7 for some examples of the long strings 
of genitival modifiers. 

€ Josef Schmid, Der Epheserbrief des Apostels Paulus: Seine Adresse, Sprache und 
literarischen Beziehungen (Freiburg: Herder, 1928), 412. 

7 See Josef Ernst, Die Briefe an die Philipper, an Philemon, an die Kolosser, an die 
Epheser (RNT; Regensburg: Pustet, 1974), 254-55; Andrew T. Lincoln, Ephesians (WBC 
42; Dallas: Word, 1990), xlix; Peter T. O'Brien, The Letter to the Ephesians (The Pillar 
New Testament Commentary; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 9-10. See also 
Markus Barth and Helmut Blanke, Colossians (AB 34B; Garden City: Doubleday, 1994), 
85-86. 
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Col Unique to Col Parallel Material Unique to Eph Eph 
1:1, 2 Opening address 1:1;2 
Eulogy 1:3-14 
1:3-12 Thanksgiving and | Cosmic Christ and |1:15-23 
intercessory prayer the church 
1:13-14 Readers’ experience 2:1-10 
of salvation 
1:15-20 Cosmic Christ in 
creation and 
reconciliation 
1:21-23 Readers’ former 2:11-22 
alienation and 
present reconcilia- 
tion 
1:24-29 Paul’s suffering and 3:1-13 
his ministry ofthe 
mystery 
2:1-3:4 Paul’s pastoral Intercessory prayer |3:14-21 
concern and and doxology 
countering false 
teaching 
Exhortationto [4:1-16 
church unity 
3:5-17 Ethical injunctions: 4:17-5:20 
Put off the former 
and put on the new 
3:18-4:1 Household codes 5:21-6:9 
Warfare against evil |6:10-17 
4:2-4 Petition for prayer 6:18-20 
4:5, 6 Interactions with 
outsiders 
4:7-9 The mission of 6:21, 22 
Tychicus 
4:10-17 | Personal greetings 
4:18 Farewell greetings Peace greeting 6:23, 24 

















Apart from structural and thematic categories, Ephesians differs 
from Colossians in its extensive use of OT citations and allusions.? The 


* Contra J. Christiaan Beker, Heirs of Paul (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991), 93, who 
places Ephesians among the pseudepigraphical letters that show a "nearly 
complete neglect of the Old Testament." 
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editors of NA” italicize six portions of the Ephesian text (1:22; 4:8-10, 
25-262; 5:31; 6:2, 3), judging them to be direct quotations from the OT; 
none of the Colossian text is italicized. Furthermore, Ephesians differs 
from Colossians in its heavy use of "Trinitarian" language. The 
activity of the three persons of the Trinity is found in eight passages 
(1:3-14, 17; 2:18, 22; 3:4-5, 14-17; 4:4-6; 5:18-20); Colossians, with its 
few references to the Holy Spirit, lacks such language. 

A quick comparison of the presence of eiprjvn in the two letters 
suggests the prominence of peace in Ephesians vis-à-vis Colossians. 
The word occurs four times more often in Ephesians, and the peace 
farewell (eipńvn toig àógAqoic) occurs only in Eph 6:23 and not in 
Colossians. The motif of peace, however, cannot be determined just 
by counting the number of times eiprjvn appears in Ephesians; the 
motif permeates the entire letter. This chapter therefore compares 
the similarities and differences in themes and language between 
Ephesians and Colossians. Through this analysis, I demonstrate that 
the motif of peace, unity, and reconciliation is dominant in Ephesians. 
Moreover, this comparison provides an initial analysis concerning the 
character of the topic of peace in Ephesians. As it is not possible to do 
an exhaustive comparison of Ephesians and Colossians within this 
study, I focus on the following central themes: the narrative of 
alienation and reconciliation, Paul's apostolic ministry, the "in 
Christ" phrase, the body of Christ, the use of Scripture, the "Trinita- 
rian" formulas, and love. Of the above, the last three are prominent 
only in Ephesians. 

The thematic and linguistic comparison of Ephesians and Colos- 
sians has been carried out by prior scholars. Although much of this 
work focused on issues concerning the authenticity of Ephesians,’ 
some examined the similarities and differences between the two 
letters in order to determine the theological interests of Ephesians. 
Much of this theological investigation, however, has operated from 
the presupposition that Ephesians is a redaction of Colossians.” My 


? Mitton, The Epistle to the Ephesians: Its Authorship, Origin, and Purpose, 55-97; 
Ernst Percy, Die Probleme der Kolosser- und Epheserbriefe (Acta Regiae Societatis 
Humaniorum Litterarusm Lundensis 39; Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1946); Ernest Best, 
“Who Used Whom? The Relationship of Ephesians and Colossians,” NTS 43 (1997): 
72-96. 

? Jennifer Kay Berenson Maclean, “Ephesians and the Problem of Colossians: 
Interpretation of Texts and Traditions in Eph 1:1-2:10” (Ph.D. diss.; Harvard 
University, 1995); H. Merklein, “Eph 4, 1-5, 20 als Rezeption von Kol 3, 1-17,” in 
Kontinuität und Einheit (ed. P. G. Müller and W. Stenger; Freiburg: Herder, 1981), 194- 
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approach in this chapter differs from prior works as I do not assume 
any vector of dependence between the letters. Although working 
from this agnostic stance may not yield results that are markedly 
different from one which presupposes the dependence of Ephesians 
on Colossians, I nevertheless proceed with this assumption since the 
data does not allow one to determine definitively the vector of 
dependence." More important, in contrast to prior work that only 
compares linguistic elements and motifs that are present in both 
letters, my approach also looks at themes that are present only in 
Ephesians. For example, previous studies have not examined what the 
extensive use of scriptural traditions and “Trinitarian” language in 
Ephesians informs us about its theological emphases vis-a-vis Colos- 
sians. I believe that an exploration of these elements will sharpen my 
comparison of the two letters. 


NARRATIVE OF ALIENATION AND RECONCILIATION 


Both Colossians and Ephesians provide narratives of alienation and 
reconciliation.” Although the overall narrative is similar in describ- 
ing the reconciliation of the cosmos and humanity to God, Ephesians 
adds and emphasizes the reconciliation of humanity to humanity. 

The Colossian account of cosmic reconciliation is found in the 
Christ-hymn (1:15-20). Although not stated, the hymn presupposes 
that the world did not remain in the condition in which God created 
it. The original unity and harmony of the cosmos suffered a rupture 
that required a reconciliation or new creation to restore conditions to 
its original state. The hymn thus draws a tight relationship between 
creation and reconciliation,? presenting Christ as the agent and 


210; Werner Ochel, Die Annahme einer Bearbeitung des Kolosser-Briefes im Epheserbrief 
(Würzburg: Konrad Triltsch, 1934); Lincoln, Ephesians, lv-lvi. 

“ See my arguments on "Comparison of Ephesians vis-à-vis Colossians” in 
chapter one. 

? For a narrational presentation of the worldview of Colossians, see Walter T. 
Wilson, The Hope of Glory: Education and Exhortation in the Epistle to the Colossians 
(NovTSup 88; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 183-218. 

? The close relationship between creation and redemption is frequently found 
in the OT, especially in Isaiah and the Psalms. The exact relationship between 
creation and redemption has been much debated in OT scholarship. Gerhard von 
Rad, "Das theologische Problem des alttestamentlichen Schópfungsglaubens," in 
Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments (BZAW 66; Berlin: Alfred Tópelmann, 1936), 
138-47, argues that creation is subordinated to redemption, functioning as a foil to 
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mediator of God in both events. Christ is the center and Lord of 
creation as well as reconciliation, indicated by the parallel structure 
of MpwtdtoKos n&ong KTIOEWg (1:15) and MpwtdtoKos EK THV vekpõv 
(1:18). As one who perfectly reflects the nature and character of God 
(eikwv tod O00 tod &opátov; 1:15), Christ is both prior to and 
supreme over creation (1:15; 1:17; 2:10). All things, including the 
principalities and the powers, have been created in him (év avr), 
through him (di avro), and for him (eig aùtóv; 1:16). Not only is 
Christ the sphere in which creation takes place, the divine agent, and 
the ultimate goal of creation, he is also the one who alone sustains the 
universe (ta nåvta Ev avT@ ovvéotykev; 1:17), the uniting force and 
unifying principle of the cosmos. As one in whom all the fullness of 
God dwells (1:19; 2:9), Christ mediates between God and creation. The 
hymn reaches its high point with the proclamation that God through 
Christ reconciles (anoxataAAdoow) all things to himself (1:20). 
Christ returns the cosmos to its “divinely created and determined 
order.... Now the universe is again under its head and thereby cosmic 
peace has returned."? As one preeminent over the cosmos, Christ 
exerts his rule, subjugates the principalities and the powers (2:15), 
and restores peace and unity to the cosmos. 

Christ’s cosmic reconciliation encompasses humanity. Paul writes 
that the Colossian readers were once alienated (&roAAotpióo) from 
God (1:21). They were God's enemies (&x0poí), engaging in evil deeds 
(1:21) and living among the sons of disobedience (3:7). Although they 
were Gentiles and dead in their trespasses, God raised them up and 
made them alive together with Christ (2:13; 3:1), erased the record 
that stood against them with its legal demands (2:14), forgave their 
trespasses (2:13), rescued them out of the authority of darkness, and 
transferred them into the kingdom of Christ (1:22). He reconciled 
(anokataAAdoow) them to himself in Christ's body so that they might 


soteriological considerations. On the other extreme, Hans Heinrich Schmid, 
"Schópfung, Gerechtigkeit, und Heil: Schópfungstheologie als Gesamthorizont 
biblischer Theologie," ZTK 70 (1973): 1-19, considers the doctrine of creation as 
fundamental. For a recent work that re-examines this debate and adopts a 
mediating position, see Orland McArthur Moncrieffe, "Cosmic Creation and 
Creative redemption in the Old Testament: The Witness of the Hymns Ps. 33 and Ps. 
136" (Ph.D. diss., Duke University, 1993). 

™ So Nikolaus Kehl, Der Christushymnus im Kolosserbrief: Eine motivgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung, zu Kol. 1,12-20 (Stuttgart: Verlag Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1967), 125. 

5 Eduard Lohse, Colossians and Philemon (trans. William R. Poehlmann and Ro- 
bert J. Karris; Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971), 59. 
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be holy, blameless, and irreproachable before him (1:22). Their lives 
are now hidden with Christ in God (3:3), and they will appear with 
Christ in glory when he is revealed (3:4). 

The Ephesian story of alienation and reconciliation follows the 
same framework of Colossians. Although Ephesians does not emphas- 
ize Christ's role in creation, nor is the language of cosmic reconcilia- 
tion as rich as Colossians, the text still presents a cosmic Christ seated 
at the right hand of God, far above all rule, authority, power, domi- 
nion, and name (1:20-21). He subjugates all things, including the 
powers (1:22); he is the head (kegaAn) of all things (1:21); and he sums 
up and unites all things (&vakeqaAow0a00o1 ta m&vta; 1:10). There 
are three main alternatives for interpreting &vaxeqoAatóc, each 
emphasizing one lexical element of the word. The first emphasizes 
kepaAr and Christ's headship or rule over the universe." The second 
emphasizes keqáAoatov with the meaning "to sum up,” "to bring 
something to a main point," or "to bring all parts into a coherent 
whole."" The third emphasizes the dva- prefix and connotes repeti- 
tion or renewal, suggesting the restoration of a ruptured harmony 
with Christ as the central focus, a motif also present in Col 1:20.? 
Given the “pleonastic and allusive style of Ephesians,” Martin Kitchen 
is probably right in asserting that the term &vakeqoAa1ó0 is polyva- 
lent and encompasses all the above possible meanings." Christ 


1 H, Schlier, "&vakxeqoAaióuau" TDNT 3:681-82. 

Y Maclean, “Ephesians and the Problem of Colossians,” 52-58, examines more 
than 400 references of &vakeqaAot- and concludes that the primary usage in 
classical literature is to "sum up an argument." She, however, rejects any meta- 
phorical meaning and argues that dvakepalaıwoaodaı in Eph 1:10 should be 
interpreted as an infinitive absolute introducing a summary quotation of Col 1:16a. 
She thus translates Eph 1:10 as follows: “... when he made known to you the 
mystery of his will, in accordance with his good pleasure, which he purposed in 
Christ, for the administration of the fullness of times; to state it briefly: 'All things in 
Christ; things in heaven and things on earth in Him.” (italics mine; 59). Although 
Maclean presents an interesting proposal, the use of infinitive absolutes is rare in 
the NT. Moreover, as she herself notes, infinitives absolutes are often introduced by 
wg (BDF §391a; Smyth 82012), a situation not present in our text. 

? Lincoln, Ephesians, 33; Franz Mussner, Christus, das All und die Kirche: Studien zur 
Theologie des Epheserbriefes (Trier: Paulinus, 1955), 66. 

? Martin Kitchen, Ephesians (New Testament Readings; New York: Routledge, 
1994), 36-42. See also idem, "The &vaxeqaAaícoic of All Things in Christ: Theology 
and Purpose in the Epistle to the Ephesians" (Ph.D. thesis; University of Manches- 
ter, 1989). 
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therefore sums up and unites under his headship all things—things in 
heaven and things on earth.” 

The narrative of humanity’s reconciliation to God in Ephesians is 
also similar. The Gentile readers were dead in their trespasses and 
their sins (2:1, 5), walking according to the course of this world and 
following the spirit that is now at work in the sons of disobedience 
(2:2). In spite of their hopeless estate, God lavished his grace upon 
them, sealing them with the promised Holy Spirit (1:13) and granting 
them access to him. Despite this basic framework, Ephesians differs 
from Colossians by presenting the Gentile story of salvation as a 
parallel to that of Jewish believers. This parallel presentation is seen 
when we note how Paul shifts between using the second person 
(Öueig) and the first person plural pronouns (nuec). In the eulogy of 
chapter one, Paul begins with the first person plural to indicate the 
spiritual blessings that all believers have in general (1:3-10): all 
believers were chosen before the foundation of the world and 
predestined for adoption, obtaining redemption through the blood of 
Christ. Paul then addresses both groups separately in 1:11-14, arguing 
that salvation has come equally to both Jews (1:11-12) and Gentiles 
(1:13-14). One might imagine that the first person plural of 1:11 has 
the same referent as that in 1:3-10 (believers in general). The adjec- 
tival phrase in 1:12 (Tobg nponAnıkötag Ev tH Xpiot@), however, 
clarifies that the “we” refers to Jews." Jewish believers, who were the 
first to hope in the messiah, have an inheritance. Paul then uses the 
second person plural “you” to address his Gentile readers (1:13):” 
when you (bpeEic) heard and believed the “gospel of your salvation" (tò 
evayyéAlov tfj; owrnplag ouóv), you were sealed (EompayioOnte) in 


? Chrys C. Caragounis, The Ephesian Mysterion: Meaning and Content (ConBNT 8; 
Lund: Gleerup, 1977), 144, suggests that the "things in heaven" represent the 
cosmic powers and the "things on earth" the Church, two important domains that 
run throughout the letter. 

?' So G. B. Caird, Paul's Letters from Prison (New Clarendon Bible; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1976), 40-41; Ernst, Die Briefe, 278; F. F. Bruce, The Epistle to the 
Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1984), 
264; O'Brien, Ephesians, 116-17; F. W. Beare, "The Epistle to the Ephesians," in IB (ed. 
G. A. Buttrick and others; 12 vols.; New York: Abingdon, 1951-57), 10:621-22; Barth, 
Ephesians, 92; Heinrich Schlier, Der Brief'an die Epheser (Düsseldorf: Patmos: 1957), 66; 
Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (trans. Maurice J. Evans; New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1884), 328. Rudolf 
Bultmann, "rpogAníGo," TDNT 2:534-35, considers this option to be more likely. 

? The “we-you” contrast, referring to Jews and Gentiles, occurs in 1:11-14; 2:1- 
3, 11-13, 17-18. 
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the promised Holy Spirit. The structure of 1:11-14 further enhances 
the Jew-Gentile dichotomy. The Jewish “ev à kat + first person plural” 
(1:11) stands in contrast to the Gentile “év @ kaí + second person 
plural” (1:13). Furthermore, the common refrain of eig Enatvov tig 
dö&ng aùtoð in 1:12 and 1:14 claims that the purpose and result of 
salvation for Gentiles is the same as that for the Jews—it is all to the 
praise of God's glory. 

The two parallel narratives of salvation continue in 2:1-10. By the 
rapid interchange of the first and second person plural, Paul asserts 
that both Jews and Gentiles were in the same predicament prior to 
Christ. Just as Gentiles were dead in their trespasses and sins (2:1), so 
also were Jews (2:5); just as Gentiles walked according to the custom 
of this world (2:2), Jews also (kat) lived in the passions of their flesh 
(2:3). Both Jews and Gentiles were destined for God's wrath (2:3). 
Despite their dire circumstances, God raised Jewish believers and 
seated them with Christ (2:6). Gentile believers were similarly saved 
through the grace of God (2:8). Finally, Paul reverts back to the 
inclusive “we,” stating that both Jews and Gentiles are the workman- 
ship of God created for good works. The present ethics required of 
Jewish and Gentile believers (nepinatrjowpev; 2:10) contrasts and 
forms an inclusio with their former behavior (mepienatnoate for 
Gentiles in 2:2; &veotpáqnyuev for Jews in 2:3). 

This parallel presentation sets the stage for the amazing revelation 
that Jewish and Gentile believers are not only reconciled to God but 
also to each other. The horizontal reconciliation between Jews and 
Gentiles is explicitly stated in 2:11-22. Gentiles were called the 
"uncircumcision" by Jews. They were once without Christ, separated 
from the moArteta of Israel, strangers to the covenants of promise, 
without hope, and without God (2:11-12). Christ, however, is the 
peace of Jews and Gentile. He came and preached peace to both Jews 
and Gentiles (2:17) such that both parties have access to God in one 
spirit (2:18). As a consequence (&pa obv; 2:19) of Christ's reconciling 
work, the previous divisions between Jews and Gentiles have been 
eradicated. Christ destroyed the hostility between Jews and Gentiles, 
made both groups into one, and created one new humanity in place of 
the two (2:14-15). Gentiles are therefore no longer strangers and 
aliens but fellow citizens with the redeemed of all ages (oi äyıoı; 2:19) 
and fellow members of the household of God. 

This emphasis on horizontal reconciliation between Jews and Gen- 
tiles is further seen when we examine how Ephesians and Colossians 
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employ the same words to address their different concerns. In 
Colossians, anaAAotpıöw refers to the alienation between the reader 
and God (1:21); in Ephesians, the alienation of Gentiles from tfjg 
noAıteiag voó ‘loparjA (2:12). In Colossians, £x0póc denotes the enmity 
between the reader and God (1:21); in Ephesians, the enmity between 
Jews and Gentiles (2:14, 16). In Colossians, óóyua symbolizes the 
decrees that stood between humanity and God (2:14); in Ephesians, 
the enmity and distance between Jews and Gentiles (2:15). In Colos- 
sians, dmoKataAAdoow references the reconciliation between the 
reader and God (1:22); in Ephesians, the reconciliation between Jews 
and Gentiles (2:16). An examination of the use of sipńvn in both 
letters also bears out this tendency. In Colossians, eipnvono1Ew (1:20) 
explicitly refers to the establishing of peace between the cosmos and 
God, and eiprivn (3:15) only implicitly refers to the peace within the 
church. Ephesians does use eiprivn once to reference the peace 
between humanity and God (2:17); in most instances, however, the 
word eipnvn (2:14; 4:3) and the phrase “now + sipńvn” (2:15) 
explicitly reference the peace among humans. 

Apart from the above words, the emphasis of Ephesians on hori- 
zontal reconciliation is seen in the author's use of obv and uevá—two 
prepositions that function as linkage markers. When the objects of 
these prepositions are persons, the expression denotes accompani- 
ment and association. An examination of ovv, peta, and words with 
these prepositional prefixes highlights particular sets of interperson- 
al relationships that are significant in Colossians and Ephesians. 
These relationships operate on a horizontal or vertical plane. Hori- 
zontally, the relationships are between the readers and other saints, 
between Paul and other believers, among the readers themselves, and 
between the readers and the sons of disobedience. Vertically, the 
relationship is between the readers and Christ. Table 2-2 illustrates 
these sets of relationships. 


Table 2-2. Occurrences of oóv and peté in Ephesians and Colossians 














Dimension Colossians Ephesians 
between readers | Vertical 2:13, 20; 3:3, 4 
and Christ 
between readers | Horizontal 3:18 
obv and other saints 
between readers | Horizontal | 2:5 
and Paul 
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other uses Horizontal | 4:9 
between Christ Vertical ovviornui (1:17) 
and creation 
between readers | Vertical ovvOdrtw (2:12) | ovGwororgw (2:5) 
and Christ ouveyeipw (2:12; | ovveyetpw (2:6) 
3:1) ovyKabilw (2:6) 
OVLWONOLEW 
(2:13) 
between readers | Horizontal | ovufiBáGo (2:2, | ouunoAitng (2:19) 
and other saints 19) cuvapuoAoyéo 
obvdeouoc (2:19, | (2:21; 4:16) 
14) ovvoiKodouew 
(2:22) 
words ovykAnpovöuog 
with (3:6) 
ouv oVoowuog (3:6) 
prefix cuuuécoxoc (3:6) 
cóvósoyoz (4:3) 
cuufifáto (4:16) 
between readers | Horizontal cuuuécoxoc (5:7) 
and sons of OVYKOIVWVEW 
disobedience (5:11) 
between Paul Horizontal | ovvdovAoc (1:7; 
and his fellow 4:7) 
workers OVVALXUGAWTOG 
(4:10) 
ovvepyög (4:11) 
peta among readers Horizontal 4:25 
words | among readers Horizontal petadidwyr (4:28) 
with 
peta 
prefix 























If we focus only on the sets of relationships between Paul’s readers 
and another party, the data show that Colossians accentuates the 
vertical dimension while Ephesians the horizontal. In Colossians, only 
33% of the occurrences reflect a horizontal dimension; in Ephesians, 
the percentage is as high as 82%. Colossians highlights the readers’ 
mystical union with Christ—they have died with Christ (2:20; 3:3); 
they have been buried with Christ (2:12); they have been raised with 
Christ (2:12; 3:1); they are made alive with and in Christ (2:13); their 
life is hidden with Christ (3:3); and they will appear with Christ in 
glory (3:4). While Ephesians recognizes the believers’ new relation- 
ship with Christ (2:5, 6), it nevertheless accents the corporate identity 
that the readers have with other believers—they are fellow citizens 
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with the saints (2:19); they are joined, united, and built together with 
other believers into a dwelling place of God (2:12, 22; 4:16); they are 
fellow heirs, fellow members, and fellow partakers of the promise 
(3:6); and they are called to comprehend with all the saints (obv näcıv 
toic äyloıg) the great love of Christ (3:18-19). As a consequence of 
their identity within the &xkAnoıa, they are to share with those 
within the community who have need (4:28), and they are to distance 
themselves from the outsiders, the sons of disobedience (5:6-7).? This 
emphasis on a unified corporate identity with other believers erases 
any previous socio-ethnic boundaries that are characterized by 
enmity (2:14). At the same time, it reminds readers of the common 
bond, the bond of peace (avvdeouos rfj eiprivns; 4:3), that they now 
share with other believers in Christ. 

Ephesians and Colossians both contain accounts of alienation and 
reconciliation. Colossians emphasizes cosmic unity in Christ and the 
reconciliation of the cosmos and humanity to God. Although Ephe- 
sians does not ignore the vertical scope of reconciliation, it neverthe- 
less stresses the horizontal reconciliation within humanity at various 
places. Stig Hanson goes so far as to state, "Unity in Eph aims at the 
unity of the Church whereas that of Cl (Colossians) chiefly refers to 


cosmos.””* 


PAUL’S APOSTOLIC MINISTRY OF THE MYSTERY 


Ephesians and Colossians give common statements of Paul’s apostolic 
ministry. Paul is an apostle through the will of God (Col 1:1; Eph 1:1) 
and a minister of the gospel (Col 1:23; Eph 3:7) who proclaims the 
mystery that has been revealed to him (Col 1:25; Eph 3:8). He also 
petitions his readers to pray that he might boldly proclaim this 
mystery (Col 4:2; Eph 6:19). Despite these similarities, Ephesians 
considers Paul’s ministry to be primarily directed toward the Gen- 
tiles. For example, Paul is charged to preach to the Gentiles (3:8), and 
he is a prisoner of Christ Jesus for the sake of Gentiles (3:1). Colos- 


23 Ernest Best, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Ephesians (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1998), 483-484; and Barth, Ephesians, 566, argue that the sons of disobedience 
are insiders. It appears, however, more likely that tovc viovg fig &neiOg(ac should 
refer to outsiders since the phrase appears within the context of the "now-then" 
contrast (rte yap note okócoc, viv 88 qx £v Kupiw, 5:8; see also 2:2). 

^ Stig Hanson, The Unity of the Church in the New Testament: Colossians and Ephe- 
sians (Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells, 1946), 107. 
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sians, on the other hand, simply notes that Paul is imprisoned on 
account of the mystery of Christ (4:3).” A further examination of how 
each letter uses key terms—the will of God, the gospel, and the 
mystery—suggests also that Ephesians considers peace and reconcili- 
ation, especially that between Jews and Gentiles, as an important 
facet of Paul’s apostolic ministry. 


The Will of God (to HeArua tod O00) 


The phrase “the will of God” (tò Osàńua tod 0£00) occurs 3x in 
Colossians (1:1, 9; 4:12) and 5x in Ephesians (1:1, 5, 9, 11; 5:17; 6:6). 
Apart from the common statement that Paul is an apostle by the will 
of God (Col 1:1; Eph 1:1), both letters use the phrase differently. 
Colossians never explicitly details the content of God’s will; neverthe- 
less, the phrase typically occurs in the context of moral perfection. At 
1:9, Paul prays that God would fill his readers with the knowledge of 
his will £v náon copia Kai ovvécet nvevuacikfj. Knowing God's will 
consists in grasping what is spiritually important with the result that 
they conduct their lives in a manner that is pleasing to the Lord 
(1:10). 

At 4:12, Epaphras also prays that the Colossian readers may stand 
perfect and be filled with every will of God (tva otaßfite TéAE101 Kai 
nenÀnpoqopnyévot Ev navti BeAnnarı tod 0200). The “will of God" 
clarifies "perfection" such that the perfect person is fully committed 
to the will of God. This relationship does not define the content of the 
will of God. Nevertheless, if we examine the only other occurrence of 
"perfection" in Colossians, we see that the perfect man (&vOpwnog 
téAetoc; 1:28) refers to a mature Christian in Christ." Paul states in 
1:28 that he admonishes (vov8etéw) and teaches (d1ödoKw) every 
man so that he may present them "perfect" or "complete" in Christ. 
The verb vov0etéw appears in the NT only in the exhortatory 
contexts of Pauline writings. Furthermore, the two verbs, voudetew 
and õıðáokw, appear in Col 3:16 within the context of moral 


* Note, however, that Paul's ministry to the Gentiles is implied in Col 1:27; 3:11. 

% See C. F. D. Moule, The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Colossians and to Philemon 
(CGTC; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1962), 47. 

? Wilson, The Hope of Glory, 71, notes, "The idea of the ‘perfect’ or ‘mature’ 
person in Colossians does not encompass the goal of ethical perfectionism, as it 
might, say, for a Stoic thinker, but conforms to the eschatological expectation of a 
new humanity in Christ that lives in divine knowledge (3:10) and as God's elect 
(3:12), recovering what God originally intended for human creation." 
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admonition. In line with Jewish and other NT writings, Colossians 
considers a perfect man as one who obeys the moral will of God—that 
which is good and acceptable and perfect (Rom 12:2). Thus, tò 
BeAnna tod soð in Colossians concerns Christian growth and 
maturity. 

Ephesians also uses the phrase to Osua tod Əsoð within the 
context of proper Christian behavior and ethical norms. Believers are 
not to be foolish but to understand the will of God (5:17); slaves are to 
be obedient to their earthly masters, doing the will of God from the 
heart (6:6). Nevertheless, the use of to HeArjua tod Beod is colored by 
its heavy occurrence in the eulogy of 1:3-14 with its rich motifs of 
reconciliation and salvation (1:5, 9, 11). Christian believers are 
predestined for adoption according to God's will (1:5), and Jewish 
believers have obtained an inheritance according to the purpose of 
God who works all things according to his will (1:11). More signifi- 
cant, at the high point of the eulogy in 1:9-10,” Paul declares that the 
content of the mystery, which is the will of God (tò pvotrpiov tod 
BeAnuarog avtod),” is to sum up all things in Christ—things in 
heaven and things on earth (dvaxegadatwoac8a ta návta Ev TH 
XpiotQ, Ta émi toig oUpavoig Kal tà émi TiS yç Ev avTG). God's 
purpose, which he has put forth in Christ, is to unify and bring all 
things together in and under Christ. The usages of tò deAnua tod 
0700 in both theological and paraenetic sections of Ephesians are 
probably related, with the paraenetic founded on the theological. The 
to O0gAjua tod Əsoð that consists in proper Christian etiquette is 
based on the tò 0A jua tod 000 that intends to sum up all things in 
Christ. Paul's injunction for Christian believers to discern how they 
should ethically behave is the natural outworking of the implications 
of the larger narrative of God's plan of reconciliation and peace in 
Christ. 


*8 See also LXX Deut 18:13; 3 Kgdms 8:61; 11:4, 10; 15:3, 14; 1 Chr 28:9; Sir 44:17; 1 
QS 1:8; 2:2; 8:20; CD 1.21; 2.15; 7.6; Matt 5:48; Rom 12:2; Jas 1:4, 25; 3:2. 

? Thorsten Moritz, "Summing Up All Things’: Religious Pluralism and Univer- 
salism in Ephesians,” in One God, One Lord in a World of Religious Pluralism (ed. Andrew 
D. Clarke and Bruce W. Winter; Cambridge: Tyndale House, 1991), 96. 

? The genitive roð BeAnuarog stands in apposition and clarifies tò uuornpiov. 
The phrase tò pvotrpiov tob BeAratog avtod can thus be rendered as “the 
mysterion, namely, what he willed.” See Caragounis, Ephesian Mysterion, 93-94. 
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The Gospel (tò £UxyyéMov) 


The noun evayyéAtov (gospel) and its verbal form evayyeAtZw occurs 
2x in Colossians (1:5, 23) and 6x in Ephesians (1:13; 2:17; 3:6, 8; 4:11; 
6:15, 19). The context and recipients of the gospel are different in 
both letters. The two occurrences of the word in Colossians describe 
the content of the gospel as a certain hope (£Aníc). This hope is 
anchored in Christ, the Lord who is seated at the right hand of God 
(3:1) and whose presence within the Colossian readers generates the 
hope of participating in the future glory that is to be revealed ( ¿Arig 
tfj; döäng; 1:27). Colossians also understands the gospel as the word of 
truth (ó Aóyoc tfjg dAnBeiag; 1:5) that stands in contrast to the false 
philosophy with its empty deceit (2:8). While the recipients of the 
gospel are the Colossian readers, the letter also states that the gospel 
is growing in the entire world (1:6) and is preached among all crea- 
tion (£v ndon xríceu 1:23) under heaven. Kiíoig can refer to all 
mankind; if, however, we follow the universalistic and cosmic scope 
of Colossians, the word should refer to all created things. The gospel 
is then declared to all creation as God seeks to reconcile all things, 
whether things on earth or things in the heavens, to himself through 
Christ (1:20). 

The context and recipients of tò evayyéAtov are different in Ephe- 
sians. Ephesians, as Colossians, considers the gospel to be the word of 
truth (1:13); nevertheless, it does not link to evayyéA1ov to hope but 
to peace—vertical peace with God and horizontal peace between Jews 
and Gentiles. In Eph 2:17, Christ proclaims the good news 
(evayyeAtGw) of peace with God to both Gentiles and Jews, the basis 
(ötı) of which is the salvation and access that both parties have to 
God (2:18). While Jews have been predestined to receive an inherit- 
ance (1:11-12), Gentiles have the gospel as the means of their salva- 
tion (1:13). Both Jewish and Gentile believers have salvation, and it is 
because of this common access and peace with God that they too now 
have peace with one another (2:14). The linking of tò ebayy£Xıov to 
peace is further stressed when Paul exhorts his readers to shoe their 
feet with the readiness for battle that comes from the gospel of peace 
(61oónoáyuevo: tovc 1ddac¢ Ev EToruaolgd TOD EvayyEAtou rfjg eiprivnc; 


? In 1:5, the genitive tod evayyeAtov stands in apposition to tà Adyw rfjg 
aAnBeiac. 
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6:15). The genitive rfjg eiprivns is a genitive of content,” indicating 
that the content of the gospel proclaims peace—a peace that is 
embodied in Christ who himself is our peace (2:14). 


The Mystery (tò uvotripiov) 


The noun “mystery” (uvornpiov) occurs 4x in Colossians and 6x in 
Ephesians. Paul generally uses the word in the same sense in both 
letters to refer to a secret that has been hidden (tò yuvornpiov tò 
&rokekpuuuévov) but now (viv) revealed by God to his people (Col 
1:26; Eph 3:9). Nevertheless, there are differences. In Colossians, the 
rich and glorious mystery is revealed to the saints (1:27). More 
important, the content of the mystery is "Christ in you, the hope of 
glory" (Xpıotög Ev vyiv, ń EAnig vfi; 668nc; 1:27). Christ indwells the 
Colossian readers such that they share in the hope of the fullness of 
the glory that will be revealed when he appears (3:4). The stress of the 
mystery is not so much on the Gentile Colossian readers, or their 
inclusion into the community of faith, but on Christ; Christ himself is 
God's revealed mystery (2:2). The difficult reading roð uvotnpíou tod 
0200, Xpiotod indicates that Christ is the content of the mystery.” 
Here, Xpiotob is an epexegetical genitive explaining tod uvotnpiov. 
This rendering, "God's mystery, which is Christ,” is explicitly sup- 
ported by a Western textual variant tod pvotnptov tod 0£00 6 Eotıv 
Xpiotóc (D* ar vg”; Aug)" 

The use of pvotriptov in Ephesians is similar in that the content of 
the mystery involves the eschatological fulfillment of God's plan of 
salvation in Christ. Ephesians, however, emphasizes different aspects 


32 So also Rudolf Schnackenburg, Ephesians: A Commentary (trans. Helen Heron; 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1991), 278. 

? The manuscripts present a great variety of readings that modify eig 
Eniyvwonv. This includes tod 0700; tod Xptotod; roð 0£00 Xpioto0; Tod Veod 6 Eotıv 
Xpiotóc; tod Heod ő Eotw nepi Xpiotod; tod O0£o0 tod Ev Xpiot@; tod Heod Kai 
Xpioto0; tod Heod matpdc tod Xpiotob; tod OgoD Kai natpòç tod Xpiotod; and tod 
deod xai natpog Kai Tob Xpıotoð. The reading tod Oe0b, Xpiotod is preferred 
because it has strong external witnesses (3/6 B vg"*; Hil) and it alone explains the 
other variants as scribal attempts to ameliorate the difficulty of this reading. See 
Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2d ed.; New 
York: United Bible Societies, 1994), 555; idem, The Text of the New Testament: Its 
Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (3d enl. ed.; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1992), 236-38. 

% The NRSV clarifies the RSV and translates 2:2 as “so that they may have all 
the riches of assured understanding and have the knowledge of God’s mystery, that 
is, Christ himself.” 
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of this central mystery as it highlights the uniting of all things in 
Christ. In 1:9-10, Paul declares that the content of the mystery is the 
will of God (tò uvotrjpiov tod BeAnuaTog avbtob) to sum up all things 
in Christ (1:10). Within this broad cosmic scope of unification, 
Ephesians also presents a narrower dimension that focuses on Jew- 
Gentile reconciliation (3:1-13). This pericope is critical since it 
contains half of the occurrences of uuotnp1ov in Ephesians. Here, Paul 
first states that he has earlier written about the mystery in a few 
words (npo£ypaya év oAtyw; 3:3). The referent is probably either 1:9- 
10 or 2:11-22 with its emphasis on the creation of one new man from 
Jews and Gentiles.” Paul then explicitly clarifies that the content of 
the mystery concerning Christ (tò uvotrjpiov tod Xpiotob)” is that 
Gentiles are fellow heirs (suykAnpovöna), fellow members of the 
body (cvoowpa), and fellow partakers (ovuuévoxa) of the promise in 
Christ (3:6). The ovv-prefix accentuates the relational aspect of the 
union of Jews and Gentiles in Christ. 

The occurrences of uvorrjpiov in Paul's petition for prayer also 
show the different emphases of each letter. Colossians has Paul asking 
his readers to pray that God would provide opportunities for him to 
speak the "the mystery, which is Christ" (tò uvotrjpiov tod Xpioroó; 
4:3). As in 2:2, the genitive tod XpiotoÜ is epexegetical and clarifies 
the meaning of uvotripiov in Colossians. Ephesians, however, has Paul 
asking his readers to pray that he will be able to make known boldly 
"the mystery, which is the gospel” (to uvotrjpiov toD evayyeAtou; 
6:19). The genitive tob evayyeAtou is epexegetical and clarifies the 
meaning of pvotripiov in Ephesians; the mystery is the gospel 
message with its emphasis on the proclamation of peace, peace with 
God and peace among believers. 


Colossians and Ephesians both provide brief statements of Paul's 
apostolic ministry. Our examination of three key terms, however, 
suggest that the crux of this ministry in Ephesians centers on the 


* It is more likely that the referent of 3:3 is to be found in Ephesians than in 
other Pauline letters "for the other Pauline texts are not ‘brief nor can their 
knowledge be presupposed in Ephesus around 60 C.E." (Barth and Blanke, Colossians, 
84). The referent is also unlikely to be Col 1:26. Colossians remarks that the mystery 
was made known to the saints (1:26); in Ephesians, it was made known to Paul (3:3) 
and the “holy apostles and prophets” (3:5). 

? I take tod Xpiotob as an objective genitive, so also T. K. Abbott, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians (ICC; 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1897), 80. 
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mystery—a mystery that reveals God’s will to sum up all things in 
Christ, a mystery that proclaims the marvel of Jew-Gentile reconcilia- 
tion, and a mystery that has at its core the gospel of peace. 


THE “IN CHRIST” PHRASE 


According to G. Adolf Deissmann, Ev Xpiot@, Ev Kupiw, and other 
similar expressions occur 164 times in Paul’s letters (excluding 
Ephesians, Colossians, and the Pastorals) or 6.6 times per thousand 
words (164/24.917)." The occurrences of these phrases are propor- 
tionally much higher in Colossians and Ephesians. In Colossians, they 
occur 19 times in the entire letter giving a density of 12.0 times per 
thousand words (19/1.582); in Ephesians, they occur 37 times, a 
density of 15.3 times per thousand words (37/2.422). The “in Christ” 
phrase thus occurs in Ephesians more often than Colossians and 
about 2.3 times more often than the “authentic” Pauline letters. Not 
only is the phrase numerically significant, it also exhibits a wider 
variety of form in Ephesians, with phrases such as ¿v t Xpiotà 
Inood (3:11), ¿v tà "Inood (4:21), and Ev tà kupío '"Inoo0 (1:13) 
appearing only in this letter. 

The meaning of the phrase in Pauline literature, especially the 
preposition Ev, is a matter of debate.” Although Deissmann empha- 
sizes the local aspect, remarking that the phrase can only be correctly 
rendered as "in Christ, F. Büchsel, F. Neugebauer, and Albrecht 
Oepke suggest that "in Christ" is not a formula with a single mean- 
ing.‘ On the contrary, its meaning must be determined from its 
context. After examining 153 instances, Büchsel remarks,"Überblickt 


?' G, Adolf Deissmann, Die neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo Jesu" (Marburg: N. 
G. Elwert, 1892), 75. 

° BDF §219(4) writes, “The phrase Ev Xpiot® (Kupiw), which is copiously ap- 
pended by Paul to the most varied concepts, utterly defies definite interpretation.” 

? Deissmann, Die neutestamentliche Formel, 81-82, remarks, "Die Formel 
charakterisiert das Verháltnis des Christen zu dem lebendigen Christus als ein 
lokales und ist daher zu übersetzen »in Christus«. Das ungewóhnliche »£v« ist nur 
durch ein ungewóhnliches »in« korrekt wiederzugeben... Die Formel ist der 
technische Ausdruck für den paulinischen Centralgedanken der kowwvia mit 
Christus." 

^ Friedrich Büchsel, “In Christus’ bei Paulus," ZNW 42 (1949): 141-58; Fritz 
Neugebauer, "Das paulinische ‘In Christo," NTS 4 (1958): 124-38; Albrecht Oepke, 
“Ev,” TDNT 2:541-42. So also A. J. M. Wedderburn, "Observations on Paul's Use of 
the Phrases ‘In Christ’ and ‘With Christ," JSNT 25 (1984): 87. 
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man die behandelten 153 Stellen, so ergibt sich: &v ist in den meisten 
instrumental, seltener modal, noch seltener kausal, einigemal lokal 
im übertragenen Sinne zu verstehen.”* On the other hand, Oepke 
argues that the "spatial concept gives us the true significance of the 
formula Ev Xpıot@ 'Inco and its parallels ... [although] there is both a 
local and an instrumental element."^ 

My examination of the phrase in Ephesians and Colossians classi- 
fies its occurrences according to the following categories.” 
(1) The phrase denotes the basis of fellowship with God. The text usually 
consists of the form "God gives or does x for us in Christ" such that 
God is the subject within the triangular relationship—God, Christ, and 
the church. The instrumental sense of £v dominates here; thus ó 0£óc 
Ev XpiotQ £yapíoato Duiv (Eph 4:32) can be rendered as “God by 
Christ (or through Christ) forgave you." Given the fluid meaning of 
the preposition, it is however difficult to determine a single specific 
meaning of the phrase; it is probably polyvalent with both an 
instrumental and local sense.“ If only the instrumental sense was 
intended, Paul could have easily used did with the genitive. Michel 
Bouttier notes that Paul differentiates between the use of dia and év 
in the context of reconciliation.“ In 2 Cor 5:18, God reconciles us to 
himself Sia Xpıotod and reconciles the world to himself Ev Xpiotó. 
The difference in Paul's usage may perhaps be that &v carries conno- 
tations of inclusion and unity, an idea that is not present in iá.” 


^ Büchsel, “In Christus’ bei Paulus,” 149. 

? Oepke, “év,” TDNT 2:542. 

? My categories are a modification of those found in Oepke, "£v," TDNT 2:541, 
and Ernest Best, One Body in Christ (London: SPCK, 1955), 1-8. 

^ BDAG, s.v. “Ev,” states, "The uses of this prep. are so many and various, and 
oft. so easily confused, that a strictly systematic treatment is impossible." 

^ A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
research (4th ed.; Nashville: Broadman, 1934), 590, remarks that the instrumental 
use of ¿v is an extension of the local sense. Christian Maurer, "Der Hymnus von 
Epheser 1 als Schlüssel zum ganzen Briefe," EvT 11 (1951): 159, considers the 
background of the "in Christ" formula to be an oriental myth of the universal 
"Erlóserversohnlichkeit." He therefore argues that the meaning of the formula is 
primarily in the local and secondarily in the instrumental sense. He writes, "Die 
Formel meint also primár im lokalen Sinne das Sein innerhalb der Gemeinde des 
Erlósers, wobei sekundár auch die instrumentale Bedeutung hinzukommt." 

“ Michel Bouttier, En Christ: Étude d'exégése et de théologie pauliniennes (Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 1962), 31-35. 

^ Contra Büchsel, “In Christus’ bei Paulus,” 144, who remarks, "Zwischen ¿v X 
und 1a X ist nicht der geringste Unterschied." See Bouttier, En Christ, 34, who 
writes, “Aá distingue, ¿v unit. Aid est objectif, £v pose une relation. Aá établit J.-C. 
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Thus, not only does Christ make salvation possible, he is also the 
sphere in which believers are and in whom salvation is.^ We may 
then paraphrase 4:32 as "God forgave you through Christ and brought 
you into Christ." Similarly, 1:3 argues that the blessings of the 
heavenly realm are made available to believers not only through 
Christ's agency, but also because they are incorporated into their 
representative, the exalted Christ." 

(2) The phrase describes a person's membership in Christ or in the 
church. The text usually consists of the form "A is in Christ." Exam- 
ples of this usage are typically found in personal greetings (Eph 1:1; 
4:1; 6:21; Col 1:2; 4:7). The local sense dominates here, although there 
may also be a causal sense in some cases (“I, a prisoner, in the locale 
of the Lord and because of the Lord" [Eph 4:1]). 

(3) The phrase characterizes an activity or state as a Christian. The text 
usually consists of the form “A is x in Christ,” "A does x in Christ,” or 
"A does x to B in Christ.” Thus, we have "Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord" (Eph 6:1) and "Be strong in the Lord" (6:10). John 
Allan argues that, in these cases, the "in Christ" phrase can be 
substituted by the adjective "Christian," reducing the form to "A is an 
x Christian" or “A does x as is expected of Christians.” Thus, 4:21 (&v 
avt@ €d15ax8nte) should be rendered as “taught as Christians" and 
6:1 (ónakoóere xoig yovedotv ouv [£v Kupiw]) as "obey your parents 
as good Christian children ought to do."" Such a move, however, 
downplays the believers' relationship to Christ. On the contrary, the 
"in Christ" phrase reminds believers that their being in Christ has 
definite ramifications for conduct (Col 2:6). 

(4) The phrase denotes the basis of the fellowship that believers have with 
one another. The text usually consists of the form "You are x-ed in 


dans sa solitude de Sauveur et sa souveraineté de Seigneur, £v le conjoint sans cesse 
à nous et nous inclut en lui. Aid désigne Jésus à toujours comme l'unique rédemp- 
teur du monde, ¿v nous associe pour jamais à son œuvre. Aid ouvre la voie à Ev; ¿v 
est l'aboutissement du did dans la recapitulation de toutes choses.” In summary, £v 
carries the meaning of 514 but also includes other senses. 

^ Best, One Body in Christ, 29. 

^ Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser, 48. For a discussion on this metaphorical 
locative sense, see C. F. D. Moule, The Origin of Christology (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1978), 54-69. 

°° The ¿v kuptw formula is typically employed in this category, and Fritz Neuge- 
bauer, In Christus (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1961), 131-49, has argued 
that this formula is typically used in imperatival constructions. He writes, "£v 
Xpiot@ und Ev Kupiw verhalten sich also wesentlich wie Indikativ zu Imperativ” (149). 

5! John A. Allan, “The ‘In Christ’ Formula in Ephesians,” NTS 5 (1958-59): 57. 
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Christ.” The passive voice of the verb is probably a divine passive 
with God as the subject, and the form can be rewritten as “God does x 
for us in Christ.” Since the basis of the fellowship that believers have 
with one another is dependent upon their common fellowship with 
God, this category is closely related to the first category. 

(5) The phrase is used in contexts that speak of the gathering of the 
cosmos into one. The text of this category takes the form “God does x in 
Christ.” Although the instrumental sense in this category is clear if 
we understand Christ as the mediator of creation (Col 1:16), the 
preposition ¿v nevertheless still points to Christ as the sphere in 
which the work of creation or reconciliation takes place.” Instead of 
believers being in Christ, it is now the cosmos; instead of the reconcil- 
iation of believers to God in Christ, it is now the creation of the 
cosmos and its reconciliation. 

(6) The phrase is used in contexts that provide a description or attribute 
of Christ. The text of this category takes the form "x is in Christ" or "x 
dwells in Christ." Examples of this usage include Eph 4:21 (éouv 
aAndeıa Ev và "Inco0) and Col 2:6 (Ev abt Katorkei näv tò rÀrjpoua 
tfj; 0£ótntoc ooyarikào). It is clear that the local sense dominates in 
this category. 

The complete catalog of the "in Christ" occurrences in Ephesians 
and Colossians according to the above categories is found in the 
appendix. An examination of this catalog shows similarities and 
differences concerning the use of this phrase in Ephesians and 
Colossians. Both letters, in contrast to other Pauline literature, 
expand the spatial metaphor of "in Christ" to a cosmic scale. The 
divine purpose of creation and redemption of the cosmos is bound up 
within the sphere of Christ (Eph 1:9, 10; 3:11; Col 1:16, 17; 2:15). 
Ephesians, however, differs from Colossians in that the phrase is 
heavily used (twice more than Colossians) to denote the basis and the 
sphere in which believers have fellowship with God. This suggests 
that Ephesians emphasizes the triangular relationship (Dreieck- 
verháltnis) of God, Christ, and the Church; a relationship where Christ 
serves as the connecting link between God and the Church.” God 
redeems the church in Christ, God causes the growth of the church in 


5 Lohse, Colossians and Philemon, 50. 

55 So Percy, Die Probleme der Kolosser- und Epheserbriefe, 69-70; Abbott, Ephesians 
and Colossians, 214. 

5 Maurer, "Der Hymnus von Epheser 1,” 159. 
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Christ, and God builds up the church in Christ. The centrality of the 
existence of the church in Christ is further strengthened when we 
note how Ephesians, again differing from Colossians, emphasizes the 
inclusion of believers in Christ before the foundation of the world 
(e€eAgEato rug Ev aot npó KataßoAfig kóouov; 1:4). The Ev avta 
cannot simply be taken to mean that God chose believers through 
(51a) Christ's agency. Rather, the text suggests that believers were 
chosen by God and were mysteriously united with the pre-existent 
Christ before the foundation of the world.” Ephesians also goes on to 
state explicitly what is only implied in Col 3:1—God raised and seated 
believers in Christ in the heavenlies (ovvrjyeipev Kal ovvekáðioev Ev 
toig émoupavíoig Ev Xpiotà 'Inooð; Eph 2:6).°° Thus, Ephesians 
presents a grand sweep, both backwards and forwards, of the believ- 
ers' union with Christ. Not only are believers united together with the 
pre-existent Christ before the foundation of the world, they are also 
united with the exalted Christ in the eschatological age." Allan is 
mistaken when he writes, “‘In Christ’ is no longer for this Writer [of 
Ephesians] the formula of incorporation in Christ, but has become the 
formula of God's activity through Christ.”** Far from "[watering down 
or completely ignoring] the deep Pauline sense of incorporation into 
Christ and union with the corporate or inclusive personality of 
Christ," Ephesians actually expands the concept such that the 
church is the body and the fullness of Christ (1:23), and that believers 
are incorporated in Christ on both sides of the Christ-event: in his 
pre-existence and in his exaltation. 

Ephesians also differs from Colossians by using "in Christ" to de- 
note the basis and the sphere of the fellowship that believers have 
with one another. There are seven occurrences of this category in 


5 Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser, 49, writes concerning Ev Xpiot, “Es ist weder 
von einem obv Xpictó (vgl. 2,5) noch von einem 81a Xpictoó die Rede, noch hat das 
'in ihm' nur einen reprásentativen Sinn. Es ist vielmehr gemeint, dass wir auch 
schon in unserer Erwáhlung in Christus waren. Sofern wir Erwáhlte sind und als 
Erwáhlte prá-existieren, prá-existierten wir schon in Christus. Das ist eine 
christliche Umbildung des jüdischen Theologumenon von der Práexistenz nich nur 
des Messias, sondern auch des Heilsvolkes und der Heilsgüter." See also R. G. 
Hammerton-Kelly, Pre-existence, Wisdom, and the Son of Man: A Study of the Idea of Pre- 
existence in the New Testament (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973), 180- 
82. 

°° Lincoln, Ephesians, 106. 

See Lincoln, Ephesians, 22. 
Allan, “The ‘In Christ’ Formula in Ephesians,” 59. 
Allan, “The ‘In Christ’ Formula in Ephesians,” 60. 
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Ephesians compared to none in Colossians. This statistic is not 
surprising and correlates with the similarly high occurrences of the 
“basis of fellowship with God” category. Ephesians notes that Christ 
creates Jews and Gentiles into one new humanity Ev aùt® (2:15); 
Christ kills the enmity between Jews and Gentiles ¿v abt@ (2:16); Jews 
and Gentiles are fellow heirs, fellow members of the body, and fellow 
partners of the promises ¿v Xpiot@ ‘Inood (3:6). The local and the 
instrumental senses are present in this category, although one sense 
may dominate in some instances. For example, Chrys Caragounis 
argues that the local sense is dominant in 2:13 which contrasts rte t@ 
Kalp@ £ketvo xopig Xpiotod with vuvi Ev Xpictó "Inoo0.? Although 
most translations render the xwpig Xpiotod ... Ev Xpiotà 'Inooó 
contrast as "separate from Christ ... in Christ Jesus," a more appropri- 
ate translation might be "outside Christ .. in Christ Jesus." This 
xwptc-ev contrast is also reflected in 2 Cor 12:3, a passage typically 
rendered as "in the body... out of the body." Furthermore, an instru- 
mental sense of the "in Christ" formula in Eph 2:13 is also unlikely 
since the presence of two instrumental phrases (£v Xpiot@ 'Inoo0, Ev 
tà atuaci) in one clause is awkward. Thus, the local sense dominates 
in this instance. Gentiles were once outside Christ, alienated from the 
no\ıteia of Israel; as a consequence of being in Christ, they are now 
ouunolitaı tHv aytwv (2:19). The "in Christ" phrase therefore not 
only denotes the basis, but also the sphere, in which believers have 
fellowship with one another. 

The numerous occurrences and varied forms of the Ev Xpiot@ 
phrase demonstrate its significance in Ephesians. Furthermore, its 
heavy concentration in contexts describing the reconciliation that 
believers have with God and with one another suggests the relative 
importance of these motifs in Ephesians vis-à-vis Colossians. At the 
same time, the £v Xptot@ phrase provides us with a better under- 
standing of these reconciled unities. Although one cannot determine 
the precise meaning of the phrase, our study suggests that the two 
main emphases of the phrase in Ephesians are the instrumental and 
the local sense. Either sense may be dominant in any single occur- 
rence, but it does not appear that the other is totally absent. We can 
then perhaps conclude that the ¿v Xpiot@ phrase in Ephesians 
demonstrates not only the importance of the motif of unity, it also 
denotes the basis and the sphere in which this unity occurs. 


© Caragounis, Ephesian Mysterion, 156n. 36. 
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BODY OF CHRIST 


The phrase tò oGya tod Xpıotoð, or its equivalent variants (tò oa, 
TO OWpa avTOD, Ev Opa), is occasionally used in the Pauline litera- 
ture in reference to the church. In the earlier Pauline literature of 1 
Corinthians and Romans, Paul typically uses analogical language to 
compare the church to a body: “For just as (kaðánep) the body is one 
and has many members, ... so (oUtwe) also [the body of] Christ" (1 Cor 
12:12; see also Rom 12:4-5). The common life of the church is com- 
pared to the interdependence of the various members of a body, the 
head being just one member among the many (1 Cor 12:21). Although 
implied, these texts do not specifically denote the body of Christ as the 
body to which Christians belong. Even in 1 Cor 12:27 (Öueig 5é Eote 
o@ua Xpiotod), which is typically rendered as “You are the body of 
Christ," the lack of the definite article suggests that the clause need 
only mean "You are a body belonging to Christ." In contrast to the 
earlier Pauline literature, Colossians and Ephesians extend and 
advance the imagery of the church (f €xxAnoia) as the body of Christ, 
thus making explicit what may only be implied in 1 Cor 12:27-28. 
Instead of the language of simile, both letters consistently employ the 
language of metaphor to equate the church as the body of Christ (Eph 
1:23; 5:30; Col 1:24), the body of which Christ is the head (Col 1:18; 
2:19; Eph 1:22-23; 4:15-16; 5:23). This shift in language deepens the 
interpersonal relationship between the church and Christ." As head 
of the body, Christ not only is the overlord of the body (Eph 1:22-23), 
he also provides the nourishing and sustaining source and power (¿č 
ov) that enables the body to grow (Col 2:19; Eph 4:16; see also 5:29). 
Given these similarities of Colossians and Ephesians vis-à-vis the 
earlier Pauline literature, a comparison between Colossians and 
Ephesians may provide us with insights regarding the particular 
emphasis of Ephesians. 

The use of tò o®pa tod Xpiotod in Ephesians emphasizes the cos- 
mic church. While Colossians may use the phrase to refer to the 
physical body of Christ (1:22 and possibly 2:11) or to the reality in 


*' Vincent Taylor, The Names of Jesus (New York: St Martin's, 1953), 101-102, 
writes, "The name 'the Head' asserts His inseparability from the Church, but 
excludes His identity with it." 

$ In Col 2:19, the focus on Christ is so strong that the relative pronoun ob is 
masculine, being constructed according to sense rather than following the 
grammatical antecedent of f| kepaAn. 
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contrast to mere appearance (oxia; 2:17),? Ephesians consistently 
uses the phrase to refer to the church, emphasizing its relationship to 
Christ and the interrelationship of its members. Both Colossians and 
Ephesians regard Christ as the head, the source of life and unity of the 
body. Nevertheless, Ephesians advances the unity of the church with 
Christ by stating that the church is the fullness of Christ who fills all 
in all (tò TANpwpa Tod và navra Ev nov TANPOVHEVOU; 1:23). Christ 
fills his body with all the divine graces that reside in him resulting in 
a deep relationship of the two. Ephesians also portrays this deep 
relationship via a marriage metaphor: the church is the bride of 
Christ. Christ nurtures, loves, and takes tender care of the church 
because we are members of his body (5:30). The unity between Christ 
and his body, the church, is so intense and intimate that Ephesians 
labels it a profound mystery (5:32), a secret that cannot be unraveled 
by human ingenuity but that can only be understood by revelation 
from God. 

The use of tò copa tod Xpiotod in Ephesians also emphasizes the 
interdependence of the individual members of the church. This is 
seen by comparing Col 2:19 and Eph 4:15-16. 

Col 2:19 xai od Kpat@v trv KE@aAny, gE od n&v TO Opa Sid tv APW@Vv 
Kal ovvõéouwv myopnyoúuevov kai ovußıßalönevov ab&t trv 
avenow tod BEeod. 

Eph 4:15-16 .. Öç otv ý xepaAn, Xpiotéc, & ob náv tò o@pa 
cvvapuoAoyobuevov xai ovußıßalouevov dia náonç pç THs Emyopnyias 
Kat’ évépyeiav Ev uétpo EVOG ÉKÁOTOV yuépouc THY avENoW Tob OWUATOG 
Toleitat eic olkoóoyur|v Eavtod Ev &yánn. 


The similarity between the two letters in these verses is clear: both 
contain xeqaAr, ¿č ob n&v tò o@pa, Sid + &pń, cuufipatóuevov, 
érixopny*, and avEnow; and both note the dependence (¿č oò) of the 
body upon Christ. There are, however, differences. Through the use 
of oU Kpat@v trv kepaAnv and the question in the following verse, 
“si ameOdvete ovv Xpiotà ...” (2:20), Colossians stresses the body's 
dependence upon its head. Ephesians, on the other hand, stresses the 


& In discussing allegorical interpretation, Philo writes that “the letter is to the 
oracle but as the shadow to the substance (oxi&g tıvag woavei owpdtwv) and that 
the higher values therein revealed are what really and truly exists” (Conf. 190). See 
also Migr. 12. 

“ The participle nAnpovu&vov in 1:23 refers to Christ. It is in the middle voice 
and carries an active meaning. 
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necessity of mutual interdependence of each member for growth 
with the additional prepositional phrase Ev uétpo Evog ékáotov 
Hépous. Growth can only occur when each member is properly 
related to one another with each member making his or her unique 
contribution. The type of growth also emphasizes this mutual 
interdependence. Ephesians notes that it is not the growth of individ- 
uals that is the focus here but the growth of the entire body (trjv 
avEnoww vob owuarog). Furthermore, while Colossians notes that thv 
avénotv is a divine growth (tod 0£00) in moral and ethical perfection 
(see Col 1:10), Ephesians stresses that trv ab&noıv is a growth that 
builds up itself in love for one another (eig oikodounv Eavtod Ev 
&yánn; 4:16) until all attain unity (see 4:12-13; eig olkodounv too 
OWUATOS TOD XPLOTOD, HEXPL KATAVITNOWUEV ol TTAVTEG EIG THV évótnra 
tfj; niotewg). I do not wish to imply that the concept of the body of 
Christ in Colossians has no reference to the horizontal relationship 
between individual members. It has; Col 3:15 exhorts and reminds 
believers to let the peace of Christ rule in their lives since they were 
called in Evi owuarı. The emphasis on mutual interdependence and 
cohesion is, however, not as strongly emphasized as in Eph 4 with its 
discussions on the use of individual gifts for the common good. 

Ephesians also differs from Colossians (and 1 Corinthians and Ro- 
mans) in two other aspects. Ephesians broadens the concept of the 
unity of the body to encompass the two great divisions of humanity: 
Jews and Gentiles. Christ reconciles both Jews and Gentiles ¿v évi 
owyarı (2:16), and Gentiles are members of the same body (cócocpoc; 
3:6) as Jews. Moreover, Ephesians mixes organic and building meta- 
phors to describe the church: the church as a building grows 
(aùčávw; 2:21), and the church as the body of Christ is being fitted 
together (cuvapuoAoyéo; 4:16).? Both metaphors present the church 
as a single entity comprising multiple members working cohesively 
together for the corporate good.“ 

In summary, the use of the body of Christ metaphor in Ephesians is 
extremely rich, emphasizing the unity of both horizontal and vertical 
relationships. Ephesians stresses the unity between Christ and the 


5 The verb means "to fit together, to join" especially in buildings constructed 
of stones. See Christian Maurer, “ouvapuoAoy&w,” TDNT 7:855. 

& This mingling of metaphors suggests that Paul's appreciation of the church in 
Ephesians is so nuanced and varied that no one metaphor is able to adequately 
capture its nature and function. Contra Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser, 143-45, who 
suggests that Gnosticism is the background for this mingling of metaphors. 
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church, regarding her as the fullness of Christ and as the body of 
which Christ is the head. At the same time, Ephesians not only 
stresses the mutual interdependence between individual members of 
the church, it also announces the elimination of all causes for social 
and ethnic enmity in the body of Christ. 


USE OF SCRIPTURE IN EPHESIANS 


Ephesians differs from Colossians in its extensive use of Scripture. 
Apart from italicizing six portions of the text, the editors of NA” 
include 55 marginal references to the OT, Apocrypha, and OT Pseude- 
pigrapha. Clearly, not all of these references are significant. The 
number of references, however, does indicate Paul’s extensive use of 
Scripture in Ephesians, of which the more significant are in 1:20, 22 
(Ps 110:1; 8:6); 2:17 (Isa 52:7; 57:19); 4:8-10 (Ps 68:18); 4:25-26a (Zech 
8:16; Ps 4:4); 5:18 (Prov 23:31); 5:31-32 (Gen 2:24); 6:2-3 (Exod 20:12; 
Deut 5:16); 6:14-17 (Isa 11:5; 49:2; 52:7; Wis 5:17-21).” In a recent 
dissertation, Mary Hinkle examines these OT references and argues 
that “the author of Ephesians reads each text of the OT included in 
his letter for how it may be heard to proclaim unity, or harmony, or 
peace." * The author cites and alludes to scriptural traditions within 
the context of proclaiming the union of believers in Christ, proclaim- 
ing the union of Jews and Gentiles within the church, and exhorting 


© J, Paul Sampley, “And the Two Shall Become One Flesh”: A Study of Traditions in 
Ephesians 5:21-33 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971), 161, writes, “The 
OT continues as a guide ... to the church as a whole, to the understanding of what 
she is, and, in fact, to God’s purposes. The theological stance and ethical perspec- 
tive of the author of Ephesians are informed by and grounded in the OT.” Andreas 
Lindemann, Die Aufhebung der Zeit (Giitersloh: Giitersloher Verlagshaus Mohn, 
1975), 89, takes an opposing view and argues that Ephesians makes no direct use of 
the OT in any specific sense. He writes, “Es hat sich gezeigt, daß der Verfasser des 
Epheserbriefes über einen 'Schriftgebrauch' im spezifischen Sinne nicht verfügt." 
Lindemann's view stems from his theological argument that the church is 
discontinuous with Israel. Sampley's and Lindemann's views claim too much. 
Ephesians uses the OT extensively. The use of the OT, however, is in a supportive 
rather than a formative role. The OT is one source among many authoritative 
traditions which the author employs to further the purposes of the letter. See 
Andrew T. Lincoln, “The Use of the OT in Ephesians,” JSNT 14 (1982): 49-50. 

5 Mary Hinkle, “Proclaiming Peace: The Use of Scripture in Ephesians” (Ph.D. 
diss., Duke University, 1997), 204. So also M. Barth, "Traditions in Ephesians," NTS 
30 (1984): 22, who writes, "Just as every great thinker and writer, so also the author 
of Ephesians used traditions as well as his own mind and language to create ex 
pluribus unum." 
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the church to maintain the unity Christ has created. As space does 
not permit me to examine each reference, I examine three that are 
representative of Paul’s use of scriptural traditions in Ephesians: one 
in the theological (2:17) and two in the paraenetic section (4:8-10; 25- 
26a). 


Ephesians 2:17 


Ephesians 2:11-22 describes the unity that Jews and Gentiles have in 
Christ. Within this pericope, Eph 2:17 presents a christological 
reading of Isa 52:7 (wg nödeg evayyeAGouevov AKonv eiprivns) and 
57:19 (eiprjvnv En’ sipńvnv toic uakpàv Kal toig éyydc ovotv). Paul 
uses Isa 52:7 to describe Christ's task (evnyyeAtoato sipńvnv) and Isa 
57:19 to describe the audiences of Christ's proclamation (roig paxpav 
Kal... toic £yyóc). Any discussion of the use of OT in Eph 2:14-18 must 
first examine the debate concerning the form, origin, and traditions 
of 2:14-18. It is not possible to provide a nuanced treatment of this 
extensive debate. Here are some brief comments. Scholars have 
suggested various options for the underlying form and material: a 
pre-Christian gnostic redeemer myth," an early Christian hymn," or 
baptismal material.” Ernest Best, however, is probably right in 
arguing that the author did not use a section of preformed material.” 
In summary, I consider the passage to be an original argument that 
employs Isa 52:7 and 57:19 in a supportive role.” 


© For a fuller treatment of the use of the OT in Ephesians, see Thorsten Moritz, 
A Profound Mystery: The Use of the Old Testament in Ephesians (NovTSup 85; Leiden: 
Brill, 1996). 

? Heinrich Schlier, Christus und die Kirche im Epheserbrief (BHT 6; Tübingen: 
Mohr, 1930), 18-37; Petr Pokorny, Der Epheserbrief und die Gnosis (Berlin: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1965), 114-15; Lindemann, Die Aufhebung der Zeit, 160- 
70. 

™ Jack T. Sanders, "Hymnic Elements in Ephesians 1-3," ZNW 56 (1965): 216-18; 
Joachim Gnilka, "Christus unser Friede—ein Friedens-Erlóserlied in Eph 2,14-17,” in 
Die Zeit Jesu: Festschrift für Heinrich Schlier (ed. Günther Bornkamm and Karl Rahner; 
Freiburg: Herder, 1970), 190-207. 

” Wayne A. Meeks, “In One Body: The Unity of Humankind in Colossians and 
Ephesians," in God's Christ and His People (ed. J. Jervell and Wayne A. Meeks; Oslo: 
Universitets Vorlaget, 1977), 215. 

? See Best, Ephesians, 247-50. 

^ Stuhlmacher, “He is Our Peace", 187-91, considers 2:14-18 to be a christolog- 
ical exegesis of Isa 9:5-6; 52:7; and 57:19. Nevertheless, the link between Eph 2:14 
and Isa 9:5-6 is weak. 
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An examination of the original context of Isa 52:7 and 57:19 shows 
that, in both cases, peace is the content of the proclamation. Fur- 
thermore, the recipients of the words of consolation are Jews in both 
cases. The “near” and “far” of Isa 57:19 should be understood in 
geographical categories, referring to Jews that are in Judah (“the 
near”) and in the diaspora communities (“the far”). The allusion to Isa 
57:19 in Eph 2:17 is, however, a dramatic reversal of the Isaianic 
prophetic text since Eph 2:13 makes clear that “the near” refers to 
Jews, and “the far” to Gentiles.” Paul further emphasizes the refer- 
ence to its Gentiles readers by inserting óyiv before toig uakpáv. 
Ephesians 2:17 also differs from Isa 57:19 in that "peace" between 
humanity and God is proclaimed separately to the two categories 
(eUnyyeAtoato eiprivnv viv roig uoxp&v Kal eiprjvmv roig EyyUs). The 
text therefore sees the message of peace affecting both groups in the 
same way such that there is no distinction in God's gift to them; both 
Jews and Gentiles are now reconciled to God. Nevertheless, Ephesians 
immediately draws out the necessary implication. Since (&pa oov) 
both Jews and Gentiles have access to God, they are no longer 
estranged (2:19); both are members within God's household. 


Ephesians 4:8-10 


In Eph 4:1-16, Paul urges believers to maintain the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. Different gifts have been given to each member, 
but all these gifts originate from one person—Jesus Christ. In order to 
validate this claim, Ephesians cites (510 Aéyeu 4:8) a passage that is 
commonly thought to be either a modification of Ps 67:19a (LXX) or 
the textual tradition found in the Targum. Here are the parallel 
passages. 


GNT: &vaàg eic bos rxpoAorevoev aixuaAwolav, Edwkev Sduata toic 
&vOpoxnots. 


LXX: aveßng eis Uwoc, Nxyadwtevoas aixuaodwotav, EAaßes Sduata Ev 
avOpwrw. 


73 Num. Rab. 8.4 interprets the “far” of Isa 57:19 to refer to Gentile proselytes, 
according even a certain advantage to them on the basis of the word order of 57:19: 
“Why [were the proselytes given a prominent share in the building of the temple]? 
To inform you that the Holy One, blessed be He, brings nigh those that are distant 
and supports the distant just as the nigh. Nay more, He gives peace to the distant 
sooner than to the nigh, as it says, ‘Peace, peace to him that is far off and to him 
that is near’ (Isa 57:19).” 
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Targum: “You ascended the firmament, Prophet Moses; you took captiv- 
ity captive; you learned the words of the Law; you gave them as gifts to 
the sons of man." 


The substantive difference between Eph 4:8 and the LXX occurs in 
the last line as Z5wxev replaces £Aaec." Paul may have made this 
change, or he may be quoting another tradition such as that 
represented in the Targum of Ps 68:18, which reads "gave" rather 
than "received." ? Multiple scholars have attempted to solve this 
exegetical difficulty.” But regardless of the interpretation one adopts, 
it is clear that Paul employs a christological and ecclesial hermeneutic 
in the appropriation of this tradition. Instead of Yahweh or Moses, 
Christ is the one who ascends victoriously. Paul then provides a 
midrashic interpretation of the quotation: tò 62 aveßn ti Eotıv, ei un 
Sti Kal Katébn eig tà Katwtepa [uépn] vfi yfig. Given the ordering of 
aveßn-Kateßn and the presence of kat (“also”), the text emphasizes 
the descent of Christ before his ascent. The descent therefore proba- 
bly refers to Christ's incarnation and death; the genitive tfig yfig is a 
genitive of apposition ("the lower regions [below the heavens], i.e., 
the earth"). Through this interpretation, Paul reminds his readers 
that the one who ascended is the one who first descended in his 
incarnation and death on the cross (Eph 2:14-17). Christ's ascension is 
not a rupture but a continuation and culmination of the ministry that 
he began on earth. 

Christ ascended far above the heavens in order that he might fill 
all things (fva nAnpwon tà návro; 4:9). The concept of “filling” is 


© This translation of the targumic version of Ps 67(68):19 is from Martin 
McNamara, The New Testament and the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch (AnBib 27; 
Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1966), 79. 

7 Ephesians 4:8 also differs from the LXX in the use of &vafág rather than 
&vépnc. Note, however, that the Vaticanus text of Ps 67:19a already has the aorist 
participle &vaác. 

75 The apparent misquote of Ps 67:19a (LXX) and the presence of the citation 
formula 816 Aéyet here as in Eph 5:14b, where it introduces a non-scriptural 
quotation, leads Moritz, A Profound Mystery, 84, to conclude that Paul is citing an 
early Christian tradition. 

? Richard Rubinkiewicz, "PS LXVIII 19 (- EPH IV 8) Another Textual Tradition 
or Targum?" NovT 17 (1975): 219-24; Barnabas Lindars, New Testament Apologetic: The 
Doctrinal Significance of the Old Testament Quotations (London: SCM, 1961), 52-56; 
Richard A. Taylor, "The Use of Psalm 68:18 in Ephesians 4:8 in Light of the Ancient 
Versions," BSac 148 (1991): 319-36; Gary V. Smith, "Paul's Use of Psalm 68:18 in 
Ephesians 4:8," JETS 18 (1975): 181-89. 
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related to subjugation, power, and rule.” Christ therefore exercises 
sovereign rule over the universe," unifying all things under his 
power (1:10) and distributing gifts, not to all men as stated in the LXX 
or the Targum, but to the church (477, 11). Christ not only makes 
peace possible (2:11-22), he also provides the means for maintaining 
it. The divisions that formerly existed along socio-ethnic lines have 
now been replaced with divisions in functions and tasks. Instead of 
Jews and Gentiles, there are now apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
shepherds, and pastors (4:11) Although diverse, these gifts all 
originate from the same Christ, assisting in the continuation of his 
ministry on the cross when believers work together and build up the 
church until everyone attains to the unity of faith (4:12-13). Although 
diverse, these gifts have a unity of source and a unity of goal. 


Ephesians 4:25-26a 


As a redeemed community, believers in the church are called to put 
on the new man that is created in the likeness of God, exhibiting 
proper ethical behavior that promotes peace and unity within the 
church. Ephesians 4:25-26 provides examples of such behavior: 
speaking the truth to one another and not sinning in the midst of 
one's anger. The verbatim agreement of the Ephesian text with the 
OT is striking. Ephesians 4:25 (AaAeire dAnNdeıav EKaotog età TOD 
TAnotov avtod) is the same as Zech 8:16 (AoAeive dANdeıav Ékaotoc 
npög tóv TANotov avtod; LXX), the only difference being the use of 
the preposition peta rather than mpdc. Furthermore, Eph 4:26a 
(öpyilsode xoi ur] Anapravere) is exactly the same as Ps 4:5a 
(öpyilsode xai un Anapravere; LXX). Despite these similarities, 


%° J, Gewief, “Die Begriffe nAnpoöv und mAfpoya im Kolosser- und 
Epheserbrief," in Vom Wort des Lebens. Festschrift für Max Meinertz zur Vollendung des 
70. Lebensjahres 19. Dezember 1950 (ed. Nikolaus Adler; Münster: Aschendorff, 1951), 
129, notes that in Philo, God's transcendence, power, and rule is related to his 
filling all things. See Philo, Post. 14; Gig. 47; Mos. 2.238. 

*' Ephesians and Colossians both contain rich nAnpwua and rAnpóco language. 
Their respective use, however, indicate different emphases. In the use of nAnpwua, 
Colossians emphasizes the unity of Christ with God (Christ embodies tò nAnpwna of 
God; Col 1:19; 2:9) but Ephesians the unity of the éxxAnota with Christ (the body, 
the church, is the to mArjpwya of Christ; Eph 1:23). In the use of mAnpdw, Colossians 
notes that Christ fills believers (Col 2:10), but Ephesians emphasizes the cosmic 
unifying rule of Christ as the one who fills (or subjugates) all in all (Eph 1:23; 4:10). 
Both of these differences stress the motif of cosmic unity and the &xxAnoía in 
Ephesians. 
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Ephesians may not allude to the OT directly but to Jewish ethical 
traditions such as the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. In T. Dan 5:2, 
the command to speak the truth to one another is found in the 
context of lying, anger, and the devil, all of which are also found in 
Ephesians. Dan instructs his children, 


Observe, therefore, my children, the commandments of the Lord and 
keep his law; and depart from anger, and hate lying, that the Lord may 
dwell in you, and Beliar may flee from you. Speak truth each one with 
his neighbor, and so you will not fall into pleasure and confusions, but 
you will be in peace, having the God of peace, and no war will prevail 
over you. (T. Dan 531-2)? 


Admittedly, the command to speak the truth (dAnQe1av pOéyysoðe 
EKAOTOG noc tóv nANolov avtod) differs from Eph 4:25 in the use of 
pOéyysoðe rather than AoAeive. The overall echoes of T. Dan 5:1-2, 
however, resonate well with Eph 4:25-27.? If this is so, the allusion 
promotes the theme of peace and unity since T. Dan 5:2 relates 
speaking the truth with peace, the God of peace, and the absence of 
war (&AA' £ogo0& Ev eiprjvn, EXOVTES TOV G&óv tç eiprjvrc, Kal où un 
Katıoxdon úuðv nóAsuoc)." Furthermore, although T. Dan ties the 
injunction to speak the truth with the nearness of the Lord and the 
subsequent flight of the devil, Ephesians provides a sociological 
justification—ötı &ouév AAANAwv uéAn (4:25). We speak the truth not 
because we are members of Christ's body (an argument which Paul 
uses in 5:30), but because we are members of one another. The 
rationale lies within the structure of the community, within the close 
reciprocal relationship that believers have with each other. Speaking 
the truth, or more precisely, speaking the truth in love (4:15) results 


* The English translation is from H. W. Hollander and M. De Jonge, The Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Commentary (SVTP 8; Leiden: Brill, 1985), 283-85. The 
Greek text from TLG is as follows: (1.) ®vAdEate oov, vékva uov, Tac EvroAäg Tod 
Kupiov, xai tov vópov avtobd typroate: andotnte de dnd Ovuoð, Kal uiorjoate TO 
ebddoc, fva KÜpiog katoikýon Ev oiv Kal pbyn &q' ouv ó BeAtap. (2.) 'AAOeiav 
qOÉyyeo0s Ékaotoc npóc TOV nÀnoíov avtod, Kal ov ur] £unéonre eig ńðovův Kai 
tapax&c, HAA’ Écec0s Ev eiprjvn, EXOVTES TOV Osóv rfjg eiprjvnc, kai où ur] Katıoxdon 
budv nóAeuoc. 

® So Lincoln, Ephesians, 300; Joachim Gnilka, Der Epheserbrief (HTKNT; Freiburg: 
Herder, 1971), 234. 

* This relationship is also found in Zech 8:16 where God commands his people 
to speak the truth and render judgments that promote peace (AaAeite dANdeıav 
ms npög TOV znÀnoíov avtod Kai xpíua EipnviKov Kpivate Ev roig nuAKIS vuv; 
LXX). 
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in peace with other members; conversely, speaking falsehood results 
in war and conflict. 


The above survey shows that Ephesians reads scriptural traditions 
ecclesiologically, with Christology serving as the foundation for this 
ecclesiocentric hermeneutic.” Citations and allusions to these 
traditions appear in strategically important places that emphasize 
peace and unity within the church. The traditions themselves do not 
play a formative role. Ephesians, nevertheless, uses them as support- 
ing arguments in helping the church come to a better understanding 
of herself as a redeemed community of Jews and Gentiles. At the same 
time, these traditions serve as guides for the church on the proper 
ethical behavior necessary to maintain the unity that Christ brought 
through his blood (2:13). 


TRINITARIAN FORMULAS? 


Ephesians differs from Colossians with its multiple references to the 
three persons of the Trinity, its suggestive Trinitarian language, and 
its emphasis on the oneness or unity of God." For example, the RSV 
text contains eleven occurrences (1:13; 2:18, 22; 3:5, 16; 4:3, 4, 30; 5:18; 
6:17, 18) of "Spirit" while Colossians has only one (1:8). Ephesians also 
puts Christ in a coordinating relationship with God the Father. 
Colossians has trjv Paoıdeiav tod Osoð (4:11); Ephesians has tñ 
Baoteta tod Xpiotoó kai 0&00 (5:5). Furthermore, Christ is at times 
used interchangeably with the Spirit. In Eph 1:13, believers are sealed 


55 This coincides with the findings of Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scriptures in the 
Letters of Paul (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), 84-121. 

% For a discussion showing the relationship between Pauline Trinitarian formu- 
las and church unity, see Francis Martin, "Pauline Trinitarian Formulas and Church 
Unity," CBQ 30 (1968): 199-210. 

* Applying the terms Trinity or Trinitarian to Ephesians would be anachronis- 
tic since these were only developed in the fourth century C.E. Ephesians does not 
contain any explicit Trinitarian theology. My use of this terminology for Ephesians 
only conveys the observation that the letter makes frequent triadic references to 
the Father, Son, and the Spirit, thereby laying the foundation for later Trinitarian 
theology. 

%8 While Colossians leaves Christ out in the letter's greeting (xápig bpiv xai 
eiprivn ano 0£00 natpdc NU@v; 1:2), Ephesians follows the typical Pauline formula 
of xápic oyiv Kal eipfivn ånò 0800 natpdc ńuðv Kal kupíov Inood Xpioto (1:2). The 
anomaly in Colossians cannot be taken to mean that the letter maintains a low view 
of Christ since it proceeds to an exalted description in the Christ hymn. 
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in Christ; in 4:30, believers are sealed in the Spirit. In 3:16, the Spirit is 
in the inner man; in the next verse, which stands in apposition to 
3:16, Christ dwells in the hearts of believers. In 1:23, the church is the 
fullness of Christ; in 5:18, believers are exhorted to be filled with the 
Spirit. Some interpreters also understand the descent of Christ in 4:9 
as his descent in the Spirit during Pentecost. 

More important, Ephesians emphasizes the oneness of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit (4:4-6). The church fathers adopted such 
Trinitarian language as the basis for the unity of the Trinity,” and 
used the unity of the Trinity as an argument for the unity of the 
church. For example, Clement addressed the factious Corinthians 
with the following statement, “Why are there strife and passion and 
divisions and schisms and war among you? Or have we not one God, 
and one Christ, and one Spirit of grace poured out upon us? And is 
there not one calling in Christ?” (1 Clem. 46:5-6). Similarly, Ignatius 
alludes to Eph 4:4-6 when he writes, “Since, also, there is but one 
unbegotten Being, God, even the Father; and one only-begotten Son, 
God, the Word and man; and one Comforter, the Spirit of truth; and 
also one preaching, and one faith, and one baptism; and one 
Church ...; it behooves you also, therefore, ... to perform all things 
with harmony in Christ." Cyprian also writes concerning "a people 
united in one in the unity of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit." Thus, the unity of the Trinity implies the unity of the 
church.” 

Central to Paul’s understanding of the Godhead is his emphasis on 
the fatherhood of God and his monotheistic belief in God. Ephesians 
contains more references to God as Father than any other Pauline 
letter. There are eight references in Ephesians (1:2, 3, 17; 2:18; 3:14-15; 


*? Ten. [Phi.] 2 (ANF 1:116) alludes to Eph 4:4 in defense of the unity of the three 
divine persons. 

? Ign. Phld. 4 (ANF 1:81). 

?' Cyprian, The Lord's Prayer 23 (ANF 5:454). Similarly, On the Unity of the Church 6 
(ANF 5:423) states, “The Lord says, ‘I and the Father are one’; and again it is written 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, ‘And these three are one.’ And 
does any one believe that this unity which thus comes from the divine strength and 
coheres in celestial sacraments, can be divided in the Church, and can be separated 
by the parting asunder of opposing wills?” See also Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
7:17. 

?' L, Cerfaux, The Church in the Theology of St. Paul (trans. Geoffrey Webb and 
Adrian Walker; Freiburg: Herder, 1959), 235, writes, "The divine unity of God, the 
Lord and the Spirit is necessarily continued in the unity of the whole body of 
Christians. It makes of the multitude a unity, as a people and as a Church." 
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4:6; 5:20; 6:23) compared to the four in Romans, in Galatians, or in 
Colossians. This emphasis on God as the Father of the cosmos is 
intimately related to his understanding of the oneness of God. Paul 
declares: eig deög kai natr]p návtwv, ó Ei névtwv Kal Sid návrov Kal 
£v näoıv (4:6). There is one creator God and Father who governs the 
cosmos, who works through them, and is in them all. The text 
suggests that the oneness of God means more than his singularity; it 
includes his power to reconcile and unite those that are hostile to him 
or to each other.” As the one God and Father, every social grouping 
(natpıa) in heaven and earth derives its name—its life, strength, and 
essence—out of (¿č 00; 3:15) him.” This move from the oneness of God 
to the unity of the world or his people is not a Pauline innovation; the 
OT and Jewish writings already consider the unity or oneness of God 
as the presupposition for the oneness of the temple, the law, and the 
people of God. For example, Philo describes the Midianites' fear of the 
Jews in the following manner, "You see how unlimited is the number 
of the Hebrews, but their number is not so dangerous and menacing a 
weapon as their unanimity and mutual attachment. And the highest 
and greatest source of this unanimity is their creed of a single God, 
through which, as from a fountain, they feel a love for each other, 
uniting them in an indissoluble bond.”” 


^ Harald Hegermann, Die Vorstellung vom Schópfungsmittler im hellenistischen 
Judentum und Urchristentum (TUGAL 82; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1961), 186n. 2, 
notes that Ignatius considers the unity of God to mean more than singularity; "die 
göttliche Evörng ist ein Kráftebereich." 

?* Best, Ephesians, 338, argues that natpıá should be translated as “social group- 
ing." He notes that Theodore of Mopsuestia "read ~patpia here and understood by 
it a social grouping." 

^ Philo, Virt. 7.35. See also Philo, Spec. 1.67; 4.159; Josephus, AJ. 4.200-201; 5.112; 
C. Ap. 2.193; 2 Bar. 48:24; Deut 6:4-6; Zech 14:9; and Num. Rab. 18.8. Jacques Dupont, 
Gnosis: La Connaissance Religieuse dans les Epitres de Saint Paul (Louvain: Nauwlaerts, 
1949), 340, suggests that while Jewish thought moved from the unity of God to the 
unity of the world, Greek philosophical thought moved inductively from the unity 
of the world to the unity of God (“La pensée grecque était remontée de l'unité du 
monde à l'unité de Dieu; la pensée juive suit le mouvement inverse: on descend de 
l'unité divine à l'unité du monde"). This direction of movement is, however, not 
clear. For example, Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus, 20-21, declares that the unity of the 
world, the one rational Aóyoc, arises out of Zeus's harmonizing activity. The hymn 
reads: "For you have thus joined everything into one, the good with the bad, that 
there comes to be one over-existing rational order for everything" (Johan C. Thom, 
Cleanthes' Hymn to Zeus: Text, Translation, and Commentary [Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2005], 107; see also his discussion on p. 112). 
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What is significant for Paul and Ephesians is that this oneness with 
its unifying force is not only an aspect of God the Father; it is also 
inherent in the one Spirit and the one Lord. In Ephesians, the oneness 
of the Spirit, Lord, and Father forms the basis for the unity of the 
church.” In 4:1-6, Paul urges believers to maintain the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace (tnpeiv trv Evörnta tod mvevpatos Ev TH 
ouvõéouw rfjg eipr|vng; 4:3). The nveOya here is not a human spirit but 
the Holy Spirit, and vob nvevpatos is a genitive of producer meaning 
that the Holy Spirit is the one who produces the unity." Believers are 
therefore not called to produce this unity but to maintain it. Paul 
follows this exhortation with a list of declarations in which the unity 
of each item is stressed by the use of the word “one” (4:4-6). Although 
there is no connecting particle or the conjunction yap, the declara- 
tion nevertheless has the force of an appeal and serves as the motiva- 
tion for church unity." The sevenfold list is fundamentally a triad 
that focuses on the three persons of the Trinity: three of the unities 
refer to the three persons of the Trinity (ëv nveðua, eig kópioc, eic 
8¢0c) while the remaining four allude to the believers’ relationship to 
the Trinity.” If so, the oneness of the Trinity serves as the basis or 
reason for the unity of the church. Despite the different socio-ethnic 
makeup of the church, there can be no discord within the church 
since there is one Father, one Spirit, and one Son. Despite the diversi- 
ty of gifts, there can be no division since all these gifts have their 
source in the one Lord (4:7-11; cf. 1 Cor 12:4-11). 

Ephesians, admittedly, has no developed Trinitarian theology or 
any notion of a unified “divine nature” as the church fathers unders- 
tood it to be. Neither does Ephesians, unlike the Fourth Gospel, 
contain any explicit Trinitarian language which states that the Father 
and the Son, or the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are one. 
Nevertheless, Ephesians does speak of the three persons of the Trinity 
working together to affect salvation and reconciliation for humanity 
and the church. Here are some examples: (A) Ephesians teaches that 


°° Barth, Ephesians, 465, writes, “In [Ephesians] God's oneness is directly, i.e. 
causatively, dynamically, effectively, but also epistemologically, related to the 
unity of the Church. Because God is one, his people are one and are to live on the 
basis and in recognition of unity.” 

?' Daniel B. Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1996), 105. 

?* $o Abbott, Ephesians and Colossians, 107-108; Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 160. 

? O'Brien, Ephesians, 280. 
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the Trinity is the basis for the spiritual blessings and salvation that 
believers enjoy due to the election of the Father (1:3-6), the sacrifice 
of the Son (1:7-12), and the sealing of the Holy Spirit (1:13-14). (B) 
The triadic reference to the Father, Christ, and Spirit, also occurs in 
discussions concerning believers’ access to God. For example, Christ 
provides the means whereby both Jews and Gentiles have access in 
one Spirit to the Father (2:18).'® (C) In his discussion on the mystery, 
Paul notes that it was God the Father who revealed (note the divine 
passive €yvwpio8n) the mystery of Christ by means of the Spirit (£v 
nveduarı; 3:4-6). Other triadic references include 1:17; 2:22; 3:14-17; 
5:18-20, but the above should suffice to show that Ephesians uses 
triadic references of the Trinity within the context of unity and 
reconciliation. 

Although one may debate whether Ephesians contains the nascent 
beginnings of Trinitarian theology, Ephesians does contain implicit 
Trinitarian language. The letter stresses the unities of the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit, and makes multiple triadic references to the 
Trinity in discussions concerning unity, salvation, and reconciliation. 
The overall force of this language suggests the prominence of the 
motif of unity in Ephesians, a unity that has its basis in the unity of 
the Father, Son, and Spirit. 


LOVE 


The noun ayann and its verbal form dyanéw occur extremely 
frequently in Ephesians. ’Ayarın occurs 2 times and ayanaw occurs 3.5 
times more often in Ephesians than Colossians. The statistic is more 
revealing when we compare Ephesians to all the Pauline letters. 


10 We should also note that the “in one Spirit to the Father" of 2:18 parallels the 
"jn one body to God" of 2:16, thereby suggesting that the one body of Christ is 
united by the one Spirit (cf. 4:4). Erich Haupt, Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe (KEK; 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1897), 89, states, “Das Ev Evi nveóy. sagt 
nur in anderer Form, was im Vorigen von der Beseitigung des Unterschiedes 
zwischen Heiden und Juden, von dem eig kaıvög &vOp., dem 8v o@ua gesagt ist." 
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Table 2-3. Occurrences of ayarın and &yandw in the Pauline letters 












































Book Total Number of | Number of words in | Number of occurrences 
occurrences letter (in thousands) per thousand words 
Eph 17 2.422 7.02 
Rom 14 7.112 1.97 
1 Cor 13 6.83 1.90 
2 Cor 12 4.477 2.68 
Col 7 1.582 4.42 
1 Thess 7 1.481 4.73 
2 Tim 6 1.238 4.85 
Gal 5 2.23 2.24 
2 Thess 5 0.823 6.08 
1Tim 5 1.591 3.14 
Phi 4 1.629 2.46 
Phlm 3 0.335 8.96 
Tit Bi 0.659 1.52 




















The above tables show that Ephesians has the highest concentra- 
tion of &yánr and &yanéo in all the Pauline letters, surpassing 1 
Corinthians with its chapter on love. Furthermore, the phrase ¿v 
&yémn occurs with such frequency that almost half of the 13 occur- 
rences in the entire NT are in Ephesians (1:4; 3:17; 4:2, 15, 16; 5:2). 
These statistics reveal the importance of the motif of love in Ephe- 
sians. 

Ephesians uses cyan* words primarily within the context of love 
for one another (1:4, 15; 4:2, 15, 16; 5:2, 25, 28, 33) and secondarily 
within the context of God's love for believers (3:19; 6:23), especially as 
the source and motivation for God's gift of salvation (2:4; 5:2, 25). 


1 Technically, Philemon has the highest concentration of àyám and dyandw 
(8.96) in the Pauline letters. The relatively small size of this letter, however, 
renders this figure unsuitable for statistical comparison. I also disregarded a 
statistical analysis of &yanntés since this adjective is commonly used in personal 
greetings rather than in the argument of the letter. For example, five out of the 
seven occurrences of &yanntóç in Romans are used in this manner (Rom 1:7; 16:5, 8, 
9, 12). Since Ephesians is a circular letter with few specific greetings, the occur- 
rence of this adjective is understandably negligible. 

12 The phrase év &yámn in 1:4 can be attached to what precedes or what follows. 
Following the editors of NA”, I connect it with the preceding phrase (eivaı Nuäg 
&yíouc Kal &udpouc KATEVWIIOV avbtob Ev åyánn). God's purpose for his people is 
that they live a holy and blameless life before him, showing love for one another. A 
comparison of this reading with Col 1:22 demonstrates Ephesians's concern with 
love and unity. Both letters stress the need to live a holy and blameless life 
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The two dimensions of love are related; the horizontal dimension of 
love for fellow believers is the natural outflow of experientially 
acknowledging the vertical dimension of God’s love for us as demon- 
strated in the sacrificial death of Christ. For example, Paul exhorts 
believers to be “kind to one another, tenderhearted, forgiving each 
other just as (kaw) God in Christ forgave you” (4:32). The conjunc- 
tion kadwg has both a comparative and causal force: what God has 
done for believers becomes the paradigm and the ground for their 
behavior toward other believers. The implication of God's work on 
behalf of believers is again reinforced by the following consequential 
oDv in 5:1; believers are to be imitators of God as beloved children 
(téxva àyanntá). Since believers have been adopted as sons (1:5), 
they are to imitate their heavenly father.' Furthermore, believers 
are to “walk in love just as (xa8cc) Christ loved us and gave himself 
up for us" (5:2). The life of love that believers are called to follow is 
modeled on Christ's death on the cross. Costly sacrificial love, then, is 
the trademark of the believers' relationship with one another. 

The relationship between love and peace is readily apparent. God's 
love for us is the basis for the reconciliation and peace we have with 
God, God's love for us is the paradigm and basis for our relationship 
with one another, and our sacrificial love for one another is the 
means for maintaining the peace and unity that God has created 
between fellow believers. Paul clearly understood the importance of 
love for maintaining unity within the church. After his discourse on 
the creation of one new humanity from Jews and Gentiles in 2:11-22, 
Paul specifically prays in 3:14-21 that God would help them fulfill the 
implications of this unified humanity (tobtov xápiv; 3:1, 14). Paul's 
prayer comprises three requests, each marked with a tva clause (3:16, 


(napaorfocı buds &yíovç Kod duWuovs Kal avEyKAT| TOUS katrevóniov «ůtoð; Col 1:22). 
Colossians, however, inserts &veykàńtovg instead of £v &yánn, emphasizing proper 
ethical behavior toward God rather than love within the community. 

13 The obv of 5:1 either (1) draws out the implications of 4:32 (“God in Christ 
forgave you"), or (2) is resumptive, going back to the oov of 4:1 and 17, and further 
drawing out the implications of what God has done for believers in Eph 1-3. 

11 For a discussion on father-child imagery as the basis for imitation, see Ben- 
jamin Fiore, The Function of Personal Example in the Socratic and Pastoral Epistles (AnBib 
105; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1986), 178-80; E. M. Lassen, "The Use of the Father 
Image in Imperial Propaganda and 1 Cor 4:14-21," TynBul 42 (1991): 127-36. 

* The tovtov xápw in 3:14 resumes the prayer begun in 3:1, but interrupted by 
the long digression of Paul's role as the administrator of the mystery to the Gentiles 
(3:2-13). 
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18, 19). The first is a request that believers would be strengthened 
with power—that Christ would dwell in their hearts—with the result 
that they would be rooted and grounded in love for one another 
(3:17). The second is a request that believers would be able to com- 
prehend the various facets of Christ’s love, to know the love of Christ 
that surpasses knowledge. The love of Christ is not to be grasped 
individually; it is to be experienced collectively. Paul emphasizes the 
corporate nature of this request with the phrase oov n&otv toig üyloıg 
(3:18). The third request summarizes the previous two as Paul prays 
that his readers might be filled with all the fullness of God (3:19). The 
fullness of God, in general, refers to his attributes or the spiritual gifts 
that he imparts. Nevertheless, the context since 3:17 focuses on love, 
suggesting that the fullness of God here emphasizes his nature of 
love. Paul prays that God would fill his readers with the love that 
summarizes his essence so that they in turn would be able to imitate 
his likeness (5:1). Through the above three requests, Paul prays that 
his readers would be strengthened with love for one another so that 
they would be able to work out the unity that God has created within 
the church. 

The relationship between love and unity is further seen in 4:1-16. 
The phrase &v ayann begins and ends this paragraph on unity and 
diversity within the body of Christ (4:2, 15, 16). It thus forms an 
inclusio of 4:1-16, suggesting again that love for one another is a 
fundamental requisite for maintaining unity within the church. 


SUMMARY 


The above analysis compared various themes and motifs in Ephesians 
and Colossians. Themes that occur significantly only in Ephesians 
demonstrate the prominence of unity, peace, and reconciliation. 
Ephesians reads scriptural traditions for how they may be heard to 
proclaim unity, harmony, or peace; Ephesians employs Trinitarian 
language as a foundation for the unity of the church; and Ephesians 
reminds its readers to demonstrate sacrificial love for one another, 
thereby maintaining the peace and unity that God has created within 
the church. 


1% Best, Ephesians, 348. See also Harold W. Hoehner, Ephesians: An Exegetical 
Commentary (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2002), 490-91; Johannes E. Belser, Der Epheserbrief 
des Apostels Paulus (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1908), 102. 
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Themes that occur in both Ephesians and Colossians reflect the 
different emphases of each letter. Colossians stresses cosmic reconcil- 
iation, the vertical unity that believers have with Christ, and presents 
Christ as the content of the mystery. Ephesians does not ignore the 
cosmic scope and the vertical plane of reconciliation. Christ is the 
summation and unity of things in the heavens and things on the 
earth; believers are incorporated in Christ before the foundation of 
the earth, and have been raised up and seated with him in the 
heavenlies; the universal church is the body of Christ of which Christ 
is the head; and believers have peace with God in Christ. Ephesians, 
however, moves from the vertical to the horizontal plane of reconcil- 
iation. Not only do both Jews and Gentiles have peace with God, they 
also have peace with one another. As a consequence of Christ’s death 
on the cross, Jews and Gentiles are no longer strangers but fellow 
citizens. They are no longer two distinct groups of people. Their 
calling to one common hope (4:4) cancels the previous distinction 
between Jews, who were the first to hope in the Messiah (1:12), and 
Gentiles, who were without hope (2:12). Any cause for socio-ethnic 
enmity have been erased and rendered powerless when Christ 
created them both into one new humanity in the one body of Christ, a 
body that not only acknowledges its dependence upon Christ but also 
its dependence upon each member for growth. Although Ephesians 
presents both vertical and horizontal dimensions of peace, it at times 
stresses the horizontal. Words that appear in both letters are used in 
Ephesians to reference relationships between members of the church. 
Furthermore, Ephesians devotes a major portion of the paraenetic 
section (4:1-16) to church unity. It is clear that Ephesians emphasizes 
the horizontal dimension to a much greater degree than Colossians. 
But the question whether the horizontal dimension dominates and 
controls the vertical still needs to be examined further. 

This chapter demonstrates the prominence of the motif of peace in 
Ephesians and provides an initial investigation into the character of 
its vision of peace. In the next chapter, I examine political terms and 
topoi in Ephesians that are related to peace and present the argument 
of Ephesians as a letter nepi eiprivng. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE POLITICAL IN EPHESIANS 


My comparison of Ephesians and Colossians demonstrated the 
prominence of the motif of peace, especially the horizontal dimen- 
sion with its emphasis on the stability, unity, and flourishing of the 
community. When we situate Ephesians within its cultural milieu, we 
find that the topic of peace between and within peoples is common in 
Greek and Roman writings, especially political discourses nepi 
eiprivis and nepi ouovoiac. Before noting specific conceptual parallels 
and topoi between Ephesians and these political discourses, it may be 
helpful to lay out the political landscape of Ephesians in broad 
strokes. I begin with my working definition of “the political.” 

Although it is beyond the scope of this dissertation to explicate 
fully the concept of “the political” or to chart its change in meaning 
through history, some brief comments may help in framing the 
discussion of this chapter. The proper subject matter of “the political” 
is debated, and opinions concerning it are usually themselves 
political. At an abstract and culturally generic level, the concept of 
“the political” refers to “a field of activity in which power is exercised 
or contested and in which collective forms of ‘association and 
dissociation’ are realized." The emphasis of "the political" lies not so 
much in the structure and form of political institutions but in the 
activities or political fields “in which issues of identity and organiza- 
tion are both addressed and expressed.” 

With this understanding, one can appreciate several activities as 
being political. These include the generation and distribution of 


1 Ryan K. Balot, Greek Political Thought (Oxford: Blackwell, 2006), 2. Regarding 
fields of association and dissociation, Christian Meier, The Greek Discovery of Politics 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1990), 4, writes, "The political denotes a 'field 
of association and dissociation, namely, the field or ambience in which people 
constitute orders within which they live together among themselves and set 
themselves apart from others. It is at the same time the field in which decisions are 
made about order and delimitation, as well as other questions of common interest, 
and in which there is contention for positions from which these decisions can be 
influenced." 

? Dean Hammer, The Iliad as Politics: The Performance of Political Thought (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 2002), 26-27. See also my discussion on "the 
political" on page 19 of chapter one. 
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wealth, the deliberation of ethical behavior and individual responsi- 
bilities especially in regard to its impact on the well-being of the 
community, the rise and resolution of conflicts that threaten the 
integrity of the community, the debate over legitimate authority, and 
cultic practices. In the study of these activities, we may come across 
political institutions, “but these institutions should be regarded as 
instances of political processes—a particular set of formalized 
relationships that emerge from, are constituted by, and continue to 
be altered through political activity.” 

In the ancient Greek world, Thomas Sinclair argues, political activ- 
ity and thought regarding communal flourishing revolve around 
“three bases—maintenance of adequate subsistence, character (rj0oc) 
of the people, and political institutions or constitution (moA1teia). We 
tend to separate the study of these three into Economics, Ethics, and 
Politics; Greek thinkers kept them together. The study of behaviour 
and of goods and supplies were as much part of noAırıkn) as questions 
of forms of government."* Although Aristotle kept these three 
elements in balance,’ other thinkers may emphasize one or the other, 
depending on the social and political environment and the audience 
whom they were addressing. An example of such differing emphases 


? Hammer, The Iliad as Politics, 27. 

^ Thomas A. Sinclair, A History of Greek Political Thought (2d ed.; Cleveland: World, 
1967), 3. Ancient Greek political thought stands in contrast to the modern period. 
Modern political thought emphasizes "the ideals of justice, freedom, and communi- 
ty which are invoked when evaluating political institutions and policies" (Will 
Kymlicka, Contemporary Political Philosophy [Oxford: Clarendon, 1990], 1). See also 
Agnes Heller, "The Concept of the Political Revisited," in Political Theory Today (ed. 
David Held; Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1991), 340, who argues that "the 
practical realization of the universal value of freedom in the public domain is the modern 
concept of the political." With the separation of the public and the private, the 
political sphere is portrayed as separate and distinct from personal, family, and 
business life. Political institutions are equated with the government and the proper 
concerns of political thought is "the nature of, and the proper ends of, govern- 
ment" (David Held, ed., editor's introduction to Political Theory Today [Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1991], 3). Modern political study also tends to be 
separated from other disciplines. Within academia today, the political, economic, 
social, and educational systems are divided into separate entities resulting in the 
highly specialized, but separate, disciplines of Politics, Economics, Sociology, 
Education, Religion, and Ethics. 

* R. G. Mulgan, Aristotle's Political Theory: An Introduction for Students of Political 
Theory (Oxford: Clarendon, 1977), 52, writes, "Aristotle's approach to politics 
reminds us that the spheres of economics, law, morality, and education are not 
isolated but closely interdependent." 
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can be seen in two documents that offer advice to men seeking 
political ambition. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia 3.6, Socrates encourag- 
es Glaucon to gain expertise in public finances, military defenses, 
silver mines, and food production. In Precepts of Statecraft, however, 
Plutarch exhorts Menemachus with quotations from Greek and Latin 
writers concerning the need for good and noble character, honesty, a 
temperate way of life, the proper choice of friends, and rhetoric. 

Regardless of the different emphases of particular thinkers, an- 
cient Greek and Roman political thought on communal flourishing 
generally revolves around the three spheres of economics, ethics, and 
constitution. Common topics under these spheres include the 
household, property, wealth, moral education, citizenship, war, peace 
and concord, and forms of government (monarchy, oligarchy, or 
democracy). An examination of Ephesians using these categories 
suggests that major portions of the letter can be considered political. 
These include the reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles into one new 
humanity (2:11-22), the call for communal unity (4:1-16), the ethical 
injunctions (4:17-5:20), the household codes (5:21-6:9), and the call to 
warfare (6:10-20). 

The respective political institutions found in the larger Greco- 
Roman world and in Ephesians are clearly different. On one side is the 
nó, on the other, the €xxAnoia. The activities that constitute "the 
political" are, nevertheless, similar in both instances. Furthermore, 
there are structural and functional similarities between the two. For 
example, just as the oikoc forms the fundamental unit of the nölıg or 
the Baoıleia,° so also of the éxxAnota. The early church probably 
began with the conversion of individual households.’ The meeting 
places of these congregations were in private homes, designated in 
the Pauline letters as the “assembly at X's house” (rj Kat’ oikov + 
possesive pronoun + éxkAnota; 1 Cor 16:19; Rom 16:5; Phlm 2; Col 
4:15). The household assembly thus became the basic cell of the early 
Christian movement. Wayne Meeks notes, “Our sources give us good 
reason to think that [the individual household] was the basic unit in 
the establishment of Christianity in the city, as it was, indeed, the 


* See the "Household" section of this chapter, which explores further the rela- 
tionship between oikoc and the nóAic/Bacu sa. 

7 Acts 16:15 (Lydia); 16:31-34 (Philippian jailer); 18:8 (Crispus); 1 Cor 1:16; 16:15 
(Stephanas). 
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basic unit of the city itself.”* Furthermore, although éxxAnota can 
denote a household assembly or the assembly of specific cities or 
provinces,’ the term in Ephesians always refers to a heavenly assem- 
bly gathered around the throne of Christ," comparable to a political 
kingdom or the empire." Just as kingdoms have kings or ultimate 
rulers, so does the éxxAnota in Eph 5:23-24; just as kingdoms pre- 
scribe appropriate ethical behavior, so does the éxxAnoia in Eph 4:1- 
5:20; just as kingdoms wage war, so does the exxAnota in Eph 6:10-17; 
just as kingdoms concern themselves with the proper distribution of 
material goods, so does the £xkAnota in Eph 4:28; just as kingdoms are 
considered the oikoc of the king, so also is the xxAnota in Eph 2:19 
the oikog of God. These structural and functional similarities suggest 
that the é€xxAnota functions in Ephesians as the political analogue of 
the nóAic/BaciAe(a, serving as the primary frame of reference for 
discussing the political aspects of Ephesians. 

In this chapter, I explore the political character of Ephesians in five 
sections: the reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles, the call to unity, the 
ethical injunctions, the household codes, and the call to spiritual 
warfare. I compare these representative sections of Ephesians with 
classical Greek and Roman political thought as found in a broad range 
of ancient texts including orations, historical narratives, poems, 
tragedies, and systematic treatises." By comparing lexical parallels 


* Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983), 29, 75. See also Robert Banks, Paul's Idea of 
Community: The Early House Churches in their Historical Setting (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1980). 

? We have the churches in Corinth (1 Cor 14:23), in Rome (Rom 16:23), in Philip- 
pi (Phi 4:15), and the churches of Asia (1 Cor 16:19), Macedonia (2 Cor 8:1), Galatia 
(Gal 1:2; 1 Cor 16:1), and Judea (1 Thess 2:14). 

? The reference to éxkAnoía in Eph 3:10 may also refer to a local church. For 
arguments advocating the enlarged understanding of éxxAnoia as a heavenly 
church vis-à-vis a universal church, see Banks, Paul's Idea of Community, 44-47. 

? The comparison cannot be unduly forced. Although a province or city is part 
of a political kingdom, the local church is not considered part of the global church. 
Paul considers them the church at that particular place. Banks, Paul's Idea of 
Community, 47, remarks, "Even when we have a number of gatherings in a single 
city, the individual assemblies are not regarded as part of the church in that place, 
but as one of the 'churches' that meet there." 

12 ] distinguish between political thought and political theory, which focuses on the 
systematic philosophical treatment of politics. The more inclusive category of 
political thought does justice to the pervasiveness of politics in the ancient world. By 
focusing on political thought, I argue that non-systematic political treatises such as 
Aristophanes's comedy Lysistrata can also be mined for their political opinions 
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and the development of themes, I argue that Ephesians can be 
profitably read as a political letter. It contains political subjects, 
terms, and topoi. Furthermore, I argue that these political materials 
serve the deliberative function of promoting peace within the 
&kkAÀnoía. 

Similarities in language between the Pauline letters and ancient 
Greek political writings have been examined by various scholars. 
Most of the work, however, has focused on the Corinthian epistles.” 
Even writings that notice these parallels in Ephesians have not given 
the matter close attention, nor have they attempted to find these 
parallels within the entire letter of Ephesians. Apart from the work of 
Faust which I reviewed in the first chapter, Greg Fay likewise notes 
the political character of Ephesians. He asserts, "Ephesians fits into 
the basic genre of ancient deliberative speeches ‘On Peace." Fay, 
however, spends only about 196 of his 754-page dissertation highlight- 
ing similarities between Ephesians and such ancient political dis- 
courses.” The particular concern of his dissertation is the function of 
Eph 3:1-13 within the epistolary and rhetorical structure of the letter. 
Furthermore, Fay, following Margaret Mitchell's work on 1 Corin- 
thians,'^ focuses on the dispositio (arrangement) of Ephesians. Instead 
of determining which part of Ephesians forms the exordium, narratio, 
or confirmatio, my approach emphasizes the inventio (invention) of the 
letter, the selection and shaping of topics that make the argument of 


regarding war and peace. For an example of how such an investigation may be 
fruitful in Homer's Iliad, see Hammer, The Iliad as Politics: The Performance of Political 
Thought. 

? Some recent works include Margaret M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of 
Reconciliation (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1991); L. L. Welborn, “On the 
Discord in Corinth: 1 Corinthians 1-4 and Ancient Politics," JBL 106 (1987): 83-113; 
idem, Politics and Rhetoric in the Corinthian Epistles (Macon: Mercer University Press, 
1997); Dale B. Martin, The Corinthian Body (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995); 
P. Marshall, Enmity in Corinth: Social Conventions in Paul's Relations with the Corinthians 
(WUNT 2.23; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1987); S. M. Pogoloff, Logos and Sophia: The 
Rhetorical Situation in 1 Corinthians (SBLDS 134; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992); Bruno 
Blumenfeld, The Political Paul: Justice, Democracy and Kingship in a Hellenistic Framework 
(JSNTSup 210; London: Sheffield Academic, 2001); David M. Reis, “The Politics and 
Rhetoric of Discord and Concord in Paul and Ignatius," in Trajectories through the 
New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers (ed. Andrew F. Gregory and Christopher M. 
Tuckett; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 307-24. 

“ Greg Fay, “Paul the Empowered Prisoner: Eph 3:1-13 in the Epistolary and 
Rhetorical Structure of Ephesians" (Ph.D. diss.; Marquette University, 1994), 648. 

1 Fay, "Paul the Empowered Prisoner,” 611-15, 653-59. 

' Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation. 
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Ephesians plausible. Finally, Tet-Lim N. Yee draws lexical parallels 
between Eph 2 and ancient political texts." Yee, however, limits his 
investigation to 2:11-22, since his focus is a reevaluation of the Jew- 
Gentile ethnic reconciliation in light of the new perspective on Paul. 
The lacuna in recent studies suggests the need for a fresh re- 
examination of the political character of Ephesians. 


JEW-GENTILE RECONCILIATION: ONE NEW HUMANITY 


Any new community that is formed from previously diverse ethnic 
groups has the potential to be politically unstable. Ethnic tension, if 
left unchecked, leads to unrest and possibly war. Ancient political 
thinkers and figures were mindful of this danger. For example, 
Aristotle considers racial differences a cause of political disorders and 
revolutions. He writes, "Difference of race (tO un óuóquAov) is a 
cause of faction (stacıwrıkög), until harmony of spirit is reached... 
Hence most of the states that have hitherto admitted joint settlers or 
additional settlers have split into factions." Aristotle goes on to 
provide numerous examples of such states that had collapsed. Issues 
of race relationships is therefore of paramount political considera- 
tion.” Sufficient attention must be paid to the creation of a new 
communal identity; otherwise, former ethnic forms of self- 
identification and differentiation will reassert themselves and create 
civil instability. Such was the case in Rome after the death of Romulus 
and Tatius. Although there was stability under their joint rule, 
Plutarch notes how old ethnic pride and prejudices resurfaced into 
quarrels between the followers of Tatius (the Sabines) and Romulus 
(the Romans) regarding the choice of the next king after the death of 
Romulus.” It was only through the skillful social and political engi- 


7 Tet-Lim N. Yee, Jews, Gentiles and Ethnic Reconciliation: Paul's Jewish Identity and 
Ephesians (SNTSMS 130; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005). 

!8 Aristotle, Pol. 5.2.10 (1303225). 

? See also Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 3.10.6: "Your city is still without 
order and discipline, due to its being newly founded and a conglomeration of many 
races (EX noAAWV ovegopntos Edv@v), and it will require long ages and manifold 
turns of fortune in order to be regulated and freed from those troubles and 
dissensions with which it is now agitated." 

? Plutarch, Num. 2.4-5: "The city was now beset with fresh disturbance and 
faction over the king to be appointed in his stead, for the new comers were not yet 
altogether blended with original citizens, but the commonalty was still like a 
surging sea, and the patricians full of jealousy toward one another on account of 
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neering of Numa that he “banished from the city the practice of 
speaking and thinking of some citizens as Sabines, and of others as 
Romans; or of some as subjects of Tatius, and others of Romulus, so 
that his division resulted in a harmonious blending of them all 
together.”” 

Ephesians 2 describes the reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles, and 
their creation as one new humanity. In this section, I examine the 
ethnic tension and enmity between Jews and Gentiles, and the 
strategy Paul employs in establishing peace between them. I highlight 
the political character of this subject matter, dealing with relation- 
ships between two social entities and the formation of a new citize- 
nry. Furthermore, I note that the language and terminology of Eph 2 
is similar to Greek and Roman political discourses. 


Ethnic Tension and Enmity between Jews and Gentiles 


The tension between Jews and Gentiles is palpable in Eph 2, not least 
in the Jewish portrayal of the Gentile other. The readers of Ephe- 
sians are called "Gentiles in the flesh” (rà £0vrj Ev oapxi; 2:11), an 
ideological epithet used by Jews to depict non-Jews since Greeks or 
Romans would not consider themselves “Gentiles.”” This label is 


their different nationalities. It is indeed true that it was the pleasure of all to have a 
king, but they wrangled and quarreled, not only about the man who should be their 
leader, but also about the tribe which should furnish him. For those who had built 
the city with Romulus at the outset thought it intolerable that the Sabines, after 
getting a share in the city and its territory, should insist on ruling those who had 
received them into such privileges; and the Sabines, since on the death of their king 
Tatius they had raised no faction against Romulus, but suffered him to rule alone, 
had a reasonable ground for demanding now the ruler should come from them. 
They would not admit that they had added themselves as inferiors to superiors, but 
held rather that their addition had brought the strength of numbers and advanced 
both parties alike to the dignity of a city. On these questions, then, they were 
divided into factions." 

^ Plutarch, Num. 17.3. See Num. 17.1 for the strategy that Numa employed and 
for which he was "most admired." For ethnic assimilation within Roman history, 
see also Emilio Gabba, Dionysius and The History of Archaic Rome (Sather Classical 
Lectures 56; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991), 208-10; Frank W. 
Walbank, "Nationality as a Factor in Roman History," HSCP 76 (1972): 145-68. 

? The term "Gentile" is an ideological, not a sociological, term. C. D. Stanley, 
“Neither Jew nor Greek,” JSNT 64 (1996): 105, writes, “The use of the term ‘Gentiles’ 
(&AAoqóAot or £0vn) to designate all non-Jews represents a ‘social construction of 
reality’ developed by a particular people-group (the Jews) in a concrete historical 
situation. Those whom the Jews lumped together as 'Gentiles' would have defined 
themselves as ‘Greeks’, ‘Romans’, ‘Phrygians’, ‘Galatians’, 'Cappadocians', and 
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clarified by another ethnic slur, the “so-called uncircumcision” (ot 
Aeyóuevoi &kpofvotia).” The Gentile uncircumcision in the flesh is 
contrasted with the Jewish circumcision in the flesh (nepıroun Ev 
capkl; 2:11). Through this mark in the flesh, the Jews divided the 
world into two camps: Jews and Gentiles.^ Other peoples did indeed 
practice circumcision.? Circumcision, however, became the sine qua 
non of Jewish self-identification, and non-Jewish writers consi- 
dered Jews as the “circumcised par excellence." 

The Jewish categorization of the Gentile other proceeds further in 
2:12-13. They are without the Messiah, separated from the body 
politic of Israel, strangers to the covenants of promise, lacking hope, 


members of various other ethnic populations." For non-biblical references to the 
use of "Gentile" as an external definition of non-Jews by Jews, see T. Sim. 7:2; T. Jud. 
22.2; T. Ash. 7.3; T. Benj. 3.8; Apoc. Sedr. 14:5. 

? J, Marcus, “The Circumcision and the Uncircumcision in Rome," NTS 35 
(1989): 77-78, writes, “From the very beginning, then, &xpofvoría was a derogatory 
word for a part of the body that was shameful in Jewish eyes; our theory is that the 
term eventually became an ethnic slur designating the whole Gentile person. Such 
instances are not rare in the unhappy history of ethnic and racial animosity; 
insulting names for groups of people are often coined on the basis of certain real or 
assumed distinctive physical characteristics." 

^ Michael Avi-Yonah, Hellenism and the East: Contacts and Interrelations from 
Alexander to the Roman Conquest (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms for the Institute 
of Languages, Literature and the Arts, the Hebrew University, 1978), 136, remarks, 
"The Egyptians, the Jews, and the Greeks are the only three nations of antiquity 
who, to our knowledge, drew a dividing line between themselves and all other 
people." 

* Herodotus, 2.36-37, 104; Strabo, Geogr. 17.2.5 (824); Josephus, A.J. 8.262; C. Ap. 
1.169-71; 2.141. 

% See m. ‘Ed. 5:2; m. Ned. 31b. Philo, Spec. 1.1-1.11, mentions circumcision at the 
beginning of the essay, even before he begins his exegesis on the Ten Command- 
ments. See further George F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era 
(3 vols.; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927-1930), 2.17-18; Shaye J. D. 
Cohen, “Crossing the Boundary and Becoming a Jew,” HTR 82 (1989): 27. 

7 Menahem Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism (3 vols.; Jerusalem: 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1974-1984 [-GLAJJ]), 1.444. Tacitus 
strongly connects circumcision to Jewish self-identity. He writes, "They adopted 
circumcision to distinguish themselves from other peoples by this difference. 
Those who are converted to their ways follow the same practice, and the earliest 
lesson they receive is to despise the gods, to disown their country, and to regard 
their parents, children, and brothers as of little account" (Hist. 5.5.2; GLAJJ 8281). 
See also Peter Schafer, Judeophobia: Attitudes Toward the Jews in the Ancient World 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1997), 83; Louis H. Feldman, Jew and Gentile in 
the Ancient World: Attitudes and Interactions from Alexander to Justinian (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1993), 153-58; John P. V. D. Balsdon, Romans and Aliens 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1979), 231-32. 
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without God, and far from the presence of God.” In essence, Gentiles 
have no part in the rights and privileges that belong exclusively to 
the Jews. Greeks and Romans would not have objected to the first 
three accusations of 2:12, but they would have rejected the notion 
that they were without hope or were atheists. On the contrary, they 
might have counter-charged the Jews with atheism due to their 
failure to participate in the city cult.” Charges of atheism or impiety 
were highly polemical and dangerous since religious piety was not a 
private but political matter, necessary for maintaining the social 
integrity of the city.” 

This Jewish presentation of the Gentile other provided an ethno- 
centric grid by which the Jews defined an outsider vis-à-vis the 
insider. Not only did it provide a mental map for dividing the world 
into two separate categories, it facilitated the privileging of insiders 
and the stigmatizing of outsiders.”' Paul, being a Jew, would no doubt 
have agreed with the Jewish categorization of the state of Gentiles 
before Christ. But another question needs to be asked: how were the 
Jews understood by others? Our text does not explicitly indicate how 
Jews were perceived by Greeks or Romans. The phrase tfj; Aeyouévng 
nepitoufjg EV oapki xeiponowjtou (2:11) may reflect non-Jewish 
disparagement of circumcision as the most distinguishing mark of 


*8 See also Yee, Jews, Gentiles and Ethnic Reconciliation, 116-21, who argues that 
“far” and “near” refers to the “social distance” between Jews and Gentiles. Gentiles 
who once lived at the periphery of Jewish social geography have now been brought 
within the circle of Jewish centrality through the work of Christ. 

? See Josephus, C. Ap. 2.148; Dio Cassius, 67.14.1-3; Pliny, Nat. 13.9.46. 

°° Cicero, Nat. d. 1.4, remarks that when piety, reverence, and religion are gone, 
"life soon becomes a welter of disorder and confusion; and in all probability the 
disappearance of piety toward the gods will entail the disappearance of loyalty and 
social union among men as well, and of justice itself, the queen of all virtues." See 
also Hans Conzelmann, Gentiles, Jews, Christians: Polemics and Apologetics in Greco- 
Roman Era (trans. M. Eugene Boring; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992), 143. 

?' Jane Morgan, Christopher O'Neill, and Rom Harré, Nicknames: Their Origins and 
Social Consequences (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1979), 12, writes, "In those 
societies where there are stigmas attached to belonging to a particular race or 
religious community ethnically revealing names begin to acquire an emotional or 
attitudinal load in proportion to the stigma attached to the ethnicity." For Greek 
perception of the barbarian other, see T. J. Haarhoff, The Stranger at the Gate (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1948; repr., Westport: Greenword, 1974), 51-59. For Roman perception of 
Greeks and other peoples, see Balsdon, Romans and Aliens, 30-71. See also A. N. 
Sherwin-White, Racial Prejudice in Imperial Rome (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1967). 
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Jews in relation to peoples of other nations and religions." The 
presence of xeıponoıtov, however, suggests that the phrase proba- 
bly represents Paul's own negative evaluation of the spiritual ineffi- 
cacy of circumcision.” 

Apart from stereotypification, Ephesians describes the ethnic dis- 
cord between Jews and Gentiles as a dividing wall (tò ueoötoıxov tot 
payuoð; 2:14) that separates the two groups. The meaning of tò 
ueoótoiyov tod @payuod is strongly debated. Heinrich Schlier 
suggests a cosmic wall between heaven and earth,” but this notion 
appears weak since the focus of 2:11-22 is on Jew-Gentile reconcilia- 
tion. The barrier between Jews and Gentiles is therefore primarily 
horizontal, not vertical. Others consider the term as a referent to the 
balustrade that marked out the area in the Jerusalem temple into 
which Gentiles were prohibited from entering;” the Jewish law which 
functioned as a wall, separating and protecting Jews from Gentiles; 


? Marcus, "The Circumcision and the Uncircumcision in Rome,” 76, notes, “In 
spite of the supreme significance of circumcision in Judaism, 'circumcision' does 
not seem to be used in Jewish literature as a term for a circumcised person or 
persons.” Thus, it suggests that nepıtouń is probably a derogatory term given to 
Jews. Marcus continues, "I would suggest that ‘foreskin’ and ‘circumcision’ 
originally were epithets hurled at Gentiles and at Jews respectively by members of 
the opposite group in Rome and elsewhere" (79). For Greek and Roman critique of 
circumcision, see Petronius, Satyricon 102.14 (GLAJJ 8194); Fragmenta 37 (GLAJJ 8195); 
Juvenal, Sat. 14.96-106 (GLAJJ 8301); Persius, Sat. 5.176-83 (GLAJJ 8190); Martial, 
Epigrammata 7.82 (GLAJJ 8243); 11.94 (GLAJJ 8245); Molly Whittaker, Jews and 
Christians: Graeco-Roman Views (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 80- 
85. 

3 The adjective xeiporoujcoc is used in the LXX for idols (Lev 26:1, 30; Isa 2:18; 
10:11; 16:12; 19:1; 21:9; 31:7; 46:6; Dan 5:4, 23; 6:28) and in the NT for the Jewish 
temple (Mark 14:58; Acts 7:48; 17:24; Heb 9:11, 24), stressing always the inadequacy 
of the noun it modifies. 

* Heinrich Schlier, Christus und die Kirche im Epheserbrief (BHT 6; Tübingen: 
Mohr, 1930), 18-26. See also Petr Pokorny, Der Brief des Paulus an die Epheser (THKNT 
10; Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1992), 117-24. 

3 Josephus A.J. 15.417; BJ. 5.193-94. In m. Mid. 2:3, the wall is called the "soreg." 
For the inscriptions, see OGIS 2.598; SEG 8.169; CIJ 2.1400. See also E. J. Bickermann, 
"The Warning Inscription of Herod's temple," JQR 37 (1947): 387-405; Emil Schürer, 
The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.-A.D. 135) (rev. and ed. 
Geza Vermes et al.; 3 vols.; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1973), 2.222n. 85, 2.284-87; Peretz 
Segal, "The Penalty of the Warning Inscription from the Temple of Jerusalem,” IEJ 
39 (1989): 79-84. 

% See Let. Aris. 139, 142; 1 En. 93:6; Lev. Rab. 1.10; Nils A. Dahl, "Gentiles, Chris- 
tians, and Israelites in the Epistle to the Ephesians," in Studies in Ephesians (ed. David 
Hellholm, Vemund Blomkvist, and Tord Fornberg; WUNT 131; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2000), 445, writes, "The commandments of the Law are envisaged as a set 
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or a metaphorical barrier." The meaning of tò ueoórowov tot 
payyod is probably polyvalent, incorporating all three views, and 
suggests the whole complex of ethnic exclusions that separates Jews 
and Gentiles. The dividing wall of 2:14 is the enmity (trjv £yO0pav) 
generated by the Jewish Torah (tov vóuov t&v EvroA@v Ev Góyyuaow; 
2:15) with its regulations that precluded any true koıvwvia between 
Jews and Gentiles.** 


Pauline Strategies to Relieve Ethnic Tension 


Paul attempts to relieve ethnic tension between Jews and Gentiles in 
five ways. 

1. Paul reminds both Jews and Gentiles that their salvation is a gift 
from God. He presents parallel narratives of salvation for both Jews 
and Gentiles. Jews and Gentiles were in the same predicament prior 
to their salvation. They were both dead in their trespasses and sins 
(2:1, 5). Gentiles walked according to the temporal values of this 
world, according to the rulers of the power of the air (2:2); Jews 
conducted their lives in the lusts of their flesh (2:3). Both Jews and 
Gentiles were therefore destined for God’s wrath (2:3). But God’s rich 
mercy and love saved them. Salvation through faith originates in God, 
not humanity (ovK ¿č budv);” it comes from God as a gift rather than 
from any human work (oóx ¿č Epywv). Consequently, no group has 
cause to boast (tva un tis kavyrjoncoa; 2:9), and boasting can only be 
in what God has done to effect their salvation (1:6, 12, 14; 3:21). 


of rules for common life and worship, a fence around Israel and a dividing wall that 
kept aliens outside and became a cause of hostility." 

’ Ernest Best, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Ephesians (ICC; Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1998), 256; Yee, Jews, Gentiles and Ethnic Reconciliation, 149-52; Harold W. 
Hoehner, Ephesians: An Exegetical Commentary (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2002), 371. 

? The phrase tov vóuov tæv EvroA@v stands in apposition to trv ÉyOpav, 
which in turn stands in apposition to TO uecórotyov TOD Mpaypod. 

? [take tobto (2:8b) as referring to the entire clause of 2:8a (tfj yap xapırı Eote 
oeowopévo LA NIOTEWG). 

^ For discussions on the topic of boasting in Paul and Greco-Roman literature, 
see Duane Watson, “Paul and Boasting,” in Paul in the Greco-Roman world: A Handbook 
(ed. J. Paul Sampley; Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 2003), 77-100; 
Christopher Forbes, “Comparison, Self-Praise and Irony: Paul’s Boasting and the 
Conventions of Hellenistic Rhetoric,” NTS 32 (1986): 1-30; E. A. Judge, “Paul’s 
Boasting in Relation to Contemporary Professional Practice,” ABR 16 (1968): 37-50. 
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Boasting means to praise and to seek glory and honor for oneself.” 
The results of boasting are envy, contempt, and resentment by 
others;" the disparagement of others,? and insolence (Üppic) toward 
others:^ all of which can lead to factions and revolutions.” Instead of 
boasting, Paul urges believers to walk in humility and meekness 
(Taneıvoypocdvn, npaütnc; 4:2). Taneıvo* words generally have a 
negative meaning in classical and Hellenistic usage, denoting the 
‘lowly’, ‘servile’, ‘weak’, ‘impotent’, ‘ignoble’, or ‘degrading’ condi- 
tions of a person. There are, however, instances where it is regarded 
positively." In these cases, it is associated with virtues such as 
ooQpocóvn, yvoun, and yuerpiótnc, which promote unity, and 
contrasted with vices such as UBpic and ónepnoavía, which lead to 
factions." By eliminating any reason for boasting concerning their 
admission into the new community of faith (ook ¿č bu@v, soð tò 
dHpov; 2:8) and reminding them to walk in humility, Paul removes a 
potential cause of political division. 

2. Ephesians also diffuses this ethnic tension by reminding its 
readers that the prior (uvnuovevete Sti noté byes ..; 2:11) ethnic 
categorization of Gentiles by Jews is now (vuví; 2:13) no longer valid 


^' Plutarch, De laude 1 (Mor. 539A-C) links tò kavyãoðaı with tò mepi éavtoð 
Agyeıv dic tı övrog rj Svvayévov ("to speak of one's own importance or power”). 

^ Plutarch, De laude 1; 3; 4 (Mor. 539D; 540A; 540C). 

? Plutarch, De laude 3 (Mor. 540B). 

^ Aristotle links insolence with boasting. As an example of an uprising pro- 
voked by insolence, Aristotle gives the example of the attack by Derdas on Amyntas 
that happened because Amyntas vaunted (kavyrjoao8a1) over Derda's youth (Pol. 
5.8.9-10 [1131A-1131B]). For a recent study on Üfpic, see N. R. E. Fisher, Hybris: A 
Study in the Values of Honor and Shame in Ancient Greece (Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 
1992). 

5 Aristotle, Pol. 5.2.3-4 (1302A-1302B), notes that some of the causes of factions 
and revolutions are insolence (Ößpıç) and a sense of superiority (vmEpoxt)). 
Furthermore, "it is clear also what is the power of honor (tıuf) and how it can 
cause party faction; for men form factions both when they are themselves 
dishonored (atıuaZöuevor) and when they see others honored (tipwpévous; 5.2.4 
[1302B])." See also 2.4.7 (1266B): "Civil strife is caused not only by inequality of 
property, but also by inequality of honors (rıun)”; 5.2.1-2 (13024); 5.3.7 (1304435); 
Philo, Decal. 151-53. 

^$ See Stefan Rehrl, Das Problem der Demut in der profan-griechischen Literatur im 
Vergleich zu Septuaginta und Neuen Testament (Münster: Aschendorff, 1961), 32-33, 
39-40, 45-54. 

" C, Spicq, “taneıvög KrA.,” TLNT 3:370: “Tapeinösis was also considered a virtue 
even by pagans, namely, the virtue of modesty or moderation, associated with 
praütes, hésychia, metriotés, kosmiotés, and even sophrosyne; the opposite of hybris, 
authadeia, and hyperephania. S. Rehrl has provided abundant evidence of this." 
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because of what Christ has done on the cross. Christ not only proc- 
laims and creates peace, he himself is the peace between Jews and 
Gentiles (2:14). In describing the accomplishment of Christ in bring- 
ing Jews and Gentiles together, Paul uses terms and motifs commonly 
employed in the reconciliation of political entities. For example, 
peace is commonly viewed as a political blessing that is expedient for 
the state.“ Consequently, the pursuit of peace and concord between 
rival political bodies is a noble activity of every statesman.” The 
language of reconciliation also carries political overtones, 
KkataAAdoow being frequently used to denote the reconciliation 
between antagonistic political parties and the restoration of harmo- 
ny." Furthermore, by abolishing the law with its ordinances and 
commandments, Christ destroyed the wall of enmity and made peace 
(roiv sipńvnv; 2:15) between Jews and Gentiles. The phrase mo1gw + 
eipnvn is frequently used in political discourses to describe the 
cessation of hostilities between two warring people groups or cities,” 


^ Polybius, 4.74.3: "Peace is a blessing for which we all pray to the gods; we 
submit to every suffering from the desire to attain it, and it is the only one of the 
so-called good things in life to which no man refuses this title"; Aristotle, [Rhet. 
Alex] 1422A.5-15: “Expedient for a state are such things as concord, military 
strength, property and a plentiful revenue, good and numerous allies"; Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. 38.10; 40.26; 41.13; Aristophanes, Pax 290-309; Isocrates, De Pace 16; 
Aristides, Or. 7.28, 31. 

^? See Plutarch, Praec. ger. rei publ. 13 (Mor. 808C), especially 32 (Mor. 824C-D): 
"But the best thing is to see to it in advance that factional discords shall never arise 
among them and to regard this as the greatest and noblest function of what may be 
called the art of statesmanship. For observe that the greatest blessings which states 
can enjoy—peace, liberty, plenty, abundance of men and concord—so far as peace is 
concerned the peoples have no need of statesmanship at present... There remains, 
then, for the statesman, of those activities which fall within his province, only 
this—and it is the equal of any of the other blessings:—always to instill concord and 
friendship in those who dwell together with him and to remove strifes, discords, 
and all enmity." 

°° Diodorus Siculus, 22.8.4 "Pyrrhus effected a reconciliation (katrjAAa&s) be- 
tween Thoenon and Sosistratus and the Syracusans and restored harmony 
(Oudvorav), thinking to gain great popularity by virtue of the peace.” See also Plato, 
Resp. 566E; Dio Cassius, 1.5.6; 5.18.7; 5.18.9; 7.29.6; 37.7.5; 37.56.1; 41.35.3; 46.1.3; 
46.2.2; 48.10.2; 48.20.1; 48.36.1; 55.10a.4; 56.30.1; 58.23.6; 59.26.3; 64.18.3; 68.12.3; 
71.8.4; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 38.21, 34, 41, 47; 40.16. For a lexical study of 
kataAAdoow, see Stanley E. Porter, KaraAAdoow in Ancient Greek Literature, with 
Reference to the Pauline Writings (Estudios de filologia Neotestamentaria 5; Cordoba: 
Ediciones el Almendro, 1994). 

51 [n Andocides, De Pace, the phrase roiéo + £iprjvr] occurs as a recurring catch- 
phrase 23 times (1.1, 2.2, 2.5, 6.2, 6.6, 8.3, 11.3, 12.5, 13.8, 16.6, 19.2, 20.2, 20.8, 21.2, 
23.8, 24.4, 25.5, 27.3, 27.5, 28.3, 30.3, 41.11, 41.6). See also Isocrates, De Pace (Or. 8) 
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denoting either a peace settlement between two equal parties or the 
imposition of a truce by the conqueror upon the vanquished.” 

3. More important, Ephesians relieves ethnic tension by casting the 
vision of a new humanity that totally eliminates the former rivalry 
and hostility between Jews and Gentiles (2:15). The political survival 
of any new community formed from previously diverse social and 
ethnic groups must of necessity seek grounds for a common identity. 
Numa, for example, rallied the Sabines and the Romans around a new 
common name—“Latins.”* Paul accomplishes a similar goal, exhort- 
ing members of the newly formed church to relinquish their former 
ethnic hostility, and embrace their common humanity, identity, and 
calling in Christ (xAfjotg; 1:18; 4:1, 14). Christ takes both Jews and 
Gentiles and creates a new corporate person in himself. This new 
humanity is not achieved by transforming Gentiles into Jews, but by 
incorporating Jews and Gentiles together into the one new body of 
the church. 

The concept of one new humanity (eig kaıvög &vOpwroc; 2:15), one 
corporate body (Ev o@pa; 2:16) in one spirit (Ev nveüua; 2:18) that 
breaks social and ethnic barriers, resonates with the political vision of 
a world-state and the unity of all mankind that was generated by the 
conquests of Alexander the Great and the pax Romana. A purported 
letter from Aristotle to Alexander reads: 


I know that if mankind in general is destined to reach true felicity within 
the duration of this world, there will come about that concord and or- 
der which I shall describe. Happy is he who sees the resplendence of 


16.1-2; Phil. (Or. 5) 7.7; Archid. (Or. 6) 11.2; 13.8-9; 29.4; 33.2-3; 34.1-2; 55.8; Panath. 
(Or. 12) 105.7; Paneg. (Or. 4) 116.3-4; Demosthenes, In epistulam Philippi 1; 2 Philip. 
28.6; Diodorus Siculus, 14.15.1; 14.110.3; Xenophon, Hell. 2.2.20, 22. 

* An example of such an unequal truce is the Treaty of Antalcidas negotiated 
by Sparta in which the Ionian cities of Asia Minor with its neighboring islands were 
handed over to Persia. See Isocrates, Paneg. (Or. 4) 122; Xenophon, Hell. 5.1.31. 
Andocides, De Pace 11, differentiates between a peace settlement and a truce when 
he remarks, “There is a wide difference between a peace (ciprjvn) and a truce 
(onovOác). A peace is a settlement of differences between equals: a truce is the 
dictation of terms to the conquered by the conquerors after victory in war, exactly 
as the Spartans laid down after their victory over us that we should demolish our 
walls, surrender our fleet, and restore our exiles." See Andocides, De Pace 12, for 
specific differences between the current peace treaty and the former truce 
agreement. 

5 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 1.60.2. See also Polybius, 4.1.8 where the 
Peloponnesians united under one name. 

* 9)*° F G has kotvóv (“common”) rather than kaıvöv (“new”). 
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that day when men will agree to constitute one rule and one kingdom. 
They will cease from wars and strife, and devote themselves to that 
which promotes their welfare and the welfare of their cities and coun- 
tries. (italics mine)” 


Plutarch, who lived under the pax Romana, describes Zeno's ideal 
noAuceía in the following manner: 


That all the inhabitants of this world of ours should not live differentiated 
by their respective rules of justice into separate cities and communities, 
but that we should consider all men (navrag àvOpcorovc) to be of one 
community and one polity, and that we should have a common life (eig 
Piog) and an order common to us all, even as a herd that feeds together 
and shares the pasturage of a common field. (Alex. fort. 1.6 [Mor. 329A-B]; 
italics mine) 


It is debated whether Zeno held to this ideal of a world in which there 
would be no Greeks or barbarians; it is more probable that Plutarch 
"attributed to the founder of the Stoic school the 'world-state' 
conception which was its normal doctrine in his time.”™ Neverthe- 
less, Plutarch writes that Alexander put into effect Zeno's dream of a 
well-ordered community." Alexander 


believed that he came as a heaven-sent governor to all, and as a media- 
tor for the whole world, those whom he could not persuade to unite 
with him, he conquered by force of arms, and he brought together into 
one body all men everywhere, uniting and mixing in one great-loving 
cup, as it were men's lives, their characters, their marriages, their very 
habits of life. He bade them all consider as their fatherland the whole 
inhabited earth, as their stronghold and protection his camp, as akin to 
them all good men, and as foreigners only the wicked; they should not 
distinguish between Grecian and foreigner by Grecian cloak and targe, 
or scimitar and jacket; but the distinguishing mark of the Grecian 
should be seen in virtue, and that of the foreigner in iniquity. (Plutarch, 
Alex. fort. 1.6 [Mor. 329C-D]; italics mine) 


5 The earliest source for this text is an Arabic translation from the early- 
twelfth century by Moses b. Ezra. He claimed that he found the text in a treatise On 
Justice written by Aristotle to Alexander. This English translation is from Samuel M. 
Stern, Aristotle on the World State (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1968), 7. For a text-critical reconstruction of the Arabic text, see Stern, Aristotle on 
the World State, 8-10. 

* H, C. Baldry, The Unity of Mankind in Greek Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1965), 162. See also idem, "Zeno's Ideal State," JHS 79 (1959): 3-15; 
Malcolm Schofield, The Stoic Idea ofthe City (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1991), appendix A. 

?' Plutarch, Alex. fort. 1.6 (Mor. 329B). 
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He rendered “all upon earth subject to one law of reason (£vóg onrjkoa 
Aóyov) and one form of government (uic noAıteiag) and to reveal all 
men as one people (Eva Örfjuov).”” In so doing, Alexander attempted "to 
win for all men concord and peace and community of interest.” 

Despite the achievements of Alexander, Aelius Aristides in his 
speech Regarding Rome argues that the Roman Empire under Antoni- 
nus Pius was far superior to Macedonian rule. The Roman Empire 
succeeded in achieving unity of the civilized world such that the 
world has become one city-state (uid nóAet non TH oikovuévn; Or. 
26.36) with the existence of a single harmonious government (uta 
&puovía moAiveíag; Or. 26.66) that embraces all men. Just as Zeus 
brought order out of the primordial chaos with the overthrow of the 
Titans, so also did Rome bring new order (rá£ic) to a world filled with 
factions and disorder (Or. 26.103). The Roman Empire has now 
become the world-state, and Rome the center of the world. M. 
Rostovtzeff remarks that “in this [world-state] there are no Greek and 
barbarians, native and foreigners: all, we may say (though Aristides 
does not), are men."? Before the world-state, "there is a great and fair 
equality between weak and powerful, obscure and famous, poor and 
rich and noble."*' Yet, there are distinctions. Rome divided the world 
into two classes: the rulers who are Roman citizens and the masses 
who must obey or be forced into obedience.” As an encomium, one 
would not expect Aristides's speech to criticize the empire. One 
nonetheless expects the speaker to highlight the positive aspects of 
the empire without undue flattery. In this regard, Aristides's speech 
provides important insights into the thinking of the Roman elite of 
his day.? 


58 Plutarch, Alex. fort. 1.8 (Mor. 330D); italics mine. 
*? Plutarch, Alex. fort. 1.8 (Mor. 330E); italics mine. 
°° M, Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (2 vols.; 2d 
; Oxford: Clarendon, 1957), 1:133. 
*' Aristides, Or. 26.39. 
@ Aristides, Or. 26.59. 
& See the positive evaluation of the speech in Rostovtzeff, The Social and Econom- 
ic History of the Roman Empire, 130-31: "The best general picture of the Roman 
Empire in the second century, the most detailed and the most complete that we 
have, may be found in the speech Eig 'Punv, which was delivered at Rome in A.D. 
154 by the 'sophist' Aelius Aristides. It is not only an expression of sincere 
admiration for the greatness of the Roman Empire but also a masterpiece of 
thoughtful and sound political analysis... The speech of Aristides is to me one of 
the most important sources of information not only on the general structure of the 
Roman Empire as viewed by contemporaries but also on the mentality of the age of 


oa 


e 
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The Pauline understanding of the eig kaıvög &vOpwroc exhibits 
similarity to Greek and Roman views on the unity of mankind within 
the one world-state: the vision of a global body politic that encom- 
passes all mankind; the establishment of peace and concord concomi- 
tant with the formation of a new singular body politic; the erasure of 
former group boundaries within this new body; the provision of a 
single noAıteia or manner of life within this new unified communi- 
ty;“ and the characterization of insiders within this body politic as 
virtuous and outsiders as evil (Eph 4:17, 24; 5:8, 15; Plutarch, Alex. fort. 
1.6 [Mor. 329D]). Despite the similarities, there are differences be- 
tween these two views, the fundamental difference being the means 
by which unity is achieved. Christ reconciled and made the two into 
one by his death on the cross (ev tfj oapki avtod [2:14]; &1& toO 
otavpoó [2:16]); Alexander and the Roman Empire established unity 
by the sword.? The path to the pax Christi passes through Golgotha, 
but the path to the peace of Alexander or the pax Romana traverses 
numerous battlefields and streams of blood. 

4. Furthermore, Ephesians diffuses ethnic tension by arguing that 
the civic status of Gentiles has been fundamentally changed since 
their incorporation into Christ. The status terms that Paul employs 
are inherently political: £&voc, na&poikos, ouunoAtnc, and olkeiog tot 
0700 (2:19). Gentiles were once aliens (Eévoc) and resident aliens 
(näpoıkog) of Israel (cf. 2:12).^ Like the previous ethnic slurs, the 
labels £évog and ndpoıkog when contrasted to noAitng are markers 
that designate the Gentiles as outsiders vis-à-vis the insiders." They 


the Antonines, on the political ideas current at the time. In an 'encomium' no one 
would expect to find a criticism of the Empire. The speaker's task was to seize and 
to point out the positive aspects, and to do it without exaggeration and without 
undue flattery. In this task Aristides succeeded fairly well." 

** Aristotle, Pol. 4.9.3 (1295A.40-1295B.1): “A constitution is a certain mode of 
life of a state" (f| yàp moAttEta Bios tig Eotı nöAewg). 

55 Plutarch, Alex. fort. 1.6 (Mor. 329C): "Those whom [Alexander] could not per- 
suade to unite with him, he conquered by force of arms." See also Klaus Wengst, 
Pax Romana: And the Peace of Jesus Christ (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 11-26. 

& For the significance of £évog and näpoıkog, see Rostovtzeff, The Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire, 255-57; John Hall Elliott, A Home for the 
Homeless: A Sociological Exegesis of 1 Peter, its Situation and Strategy (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1981), 24-37. 

% See for example Plato, Leg. 850A-D; Isocrates, De pace 48; Diodorus Siculus, 
11.76.6. The suspicious attitude toward outsiders is also seen in how Cicero's 
opponents derided him as a foreigner. For example, Catiline labeled Cicero an 
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are marginalized, living on the periphery of society, not allowed to 
participate fully in the civic life of the community,” and generally 
looked upon with disfavor and hostility.” For example, Aristotle 
argues that human beings can only flourish if they are citizens of a 
polis.” A person without a polis is either low in the scale of humanity 
or a god. “It is not enough simply to live in the polis as a non-citizen; 
carrying out the functions of citizenship enables individuals to 
exercise irreplaceably moral and intellectual virtues—specifically, 
justice and other social virtues, and practical reasoning." Further- 
more, Aristotle warned against building a city close to the sea since 
visits by foreigners, especially foreign traders, might introduce new 
and corrupting ideas that are detrimental to the citizen’s respect for 
tradition and authority.” The contempt toward foreigners and 
resident aliens is invariably linked with loyalty toward one’s own 
culture, such as the ability to speak the local language fluently. As 
Ramsay MacMullen noted, the emperor Claudius highlighted the 
common prejudice against foreigners and rural dwellers when he 


inquilinus (“resident alien"; Sallust, Bell. Cat. 31.7), and a patrician opponent called 
him a peregrinus rex (“foreigner tyrant”; Cicero, Sull. 22-25). 

$$ See Aristotle, Pol. 7.2.2 (1324A15) where he contrasts the “life of active citi- 
zenship and participation in politics” with “the life of an alien and that of detach- 
ment from the political partnership.” 

© Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 3.10.4-6; Diodorus Sicululs, 40.3.1-2; 
Juvenal, Sat. 3.58-125; Cicero, Flac. 15-16. See also A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman 
Citizenship (2d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1973), 258-59; Paul McKechnie, Outsiders in the 
Greek Cities in the Fourth Century BC (London: Routledge, 1989), 16-33; Balsdon, 
Romans and Aliens, 30-71; Haarhoff, Stranger at the Gate, 51-59; David L. Balch, 
“Attitudes towards Foreigners in 2 Maccabees, Eupolemus, Esther, Aristeas, and 
Luke-Acts,” in The Early Church in its Context (ed. Abraham J. Malherbe, Frederick W. 
Norris, and James W. Thompson; NovTSup 90; Leiden: Brill, 1998), 22-47. 

” Aristotle, Pol. 1.1.9 (1253A2-3): "Man is by nature a political animal (noAıtıköv 
Gov), and a man that is by nature and not merely by fortune citiless (&xoAic) is 
either low in the scale of humanity or above it (like the 'clanless, lawless, hearth- 
less’ man reviled by Homer, for one by nature unsocial is also a ‘lover of war’) 
inasmuch as he is solitary, like an isolated piece at draughts." 

?' Balot, Greek Political Thought, 238. 

” Aristotle, Pol. 7.5.3 (1327415). See also Plato, Leg. 704D-705A: “For if the State 
was to be on the sea-coast, and to have fine harbors, ... in that case it would need a 
mighty savior and divine lawgivers, if, with such a character, it was to avoid having 
a variety of luxurious and depraved habits.... For the sea is, in very truth, ‘a right 
briny and bitter neighbor’, although there is sweetness in its proximity for the uses 
of daily life; for by filling the markets of the city with foreign merchandise and 
retail trading, and breeding in men’s souls knavish and tricky ways, it renders the 
city faithless and loveless, not to itself only, but to the rest of the world as well.” 
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revoked the citizenship of a man who could not speak good Latin.” 
"Urbanitas opposed not only rusticitas but peregrinitas as well.””* 

Instead of their former disenfranchised status as aliens, Paul’s 
Gentile readers are now fellow-citizens with the saints (ovunoAitat 
tiv &yíov; 2:19). The identity of tHv ayiwv is much debated. It may 
refer to Israel and the Jews;” Jewish Christians; angels;" or all 
believers.” Given the previous statement that Gentiles are separated 
from tig noAıtetag tod Iopańà (2:12), t&v &yícv possibly refers to 
the Jews. It is however better to understand tv dyiwv as a reference 
to all believers; in Ephesians, äyıoı is used of Christians 
(1:1, 15, 18; 3:8, 18; 4:12; 5:3; 6:18), and oóv compound words denote 
unity with other believers (2:21, 22; 3:6; 4:3, 16). 

Ephesians’s use of &pa oóv ... ¿otè ouunoNitaı (2:19) also suggests a 
connection with political discussions concerning the criterion of 
citizenship and the definition of boundaries between citizen and non- 
citizen. Aristotle defines a citizen as one who has the "knowledge and 
the ability both to be ruled and to rule" (Pol. 3.2.10 [1277B]). Other 


? Dio Cassius, 60.17.4. 

^ Ramsay MacMullen, Roman Social Relations (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1974), 31. 

73 Markus Barth, Ephesians (AB; Garden City: New York, 1974), 1:269-70; Marga- 
ret Y. MacDonald, The Pauline Churches: A Socio-historical Study of Institutionalization in 
the Pauline and Deutero-Pauline Writings (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1988), 95-96; J. J. Meuzelaar, Der Leib des Messias: Eine exegetische Studie über den 
Gedanken vom Leib Christi in den Paulusbriefen (Assem: Van Gorcum & Comp., 1961), 
63-64. 

7% Martin Dibelius and H. Greeven, An die Kolosser, Epheser, An Philemon (3d ed.; 
HNT 12; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1953), 71; G. B. Caird, Paul's Letters from Prison 
(New Clarendon Bible; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1976), 60; O. Proksch, 
"&yvoc," TDNT 1:106; Edwin D. Roels, God's Mission (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1962), 
145. 

7 Heinrich Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser (Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1957), 140-41; 
Joachim Gnilka, Der Epheserbrief (HTKNT; Freiburg: Herder, 1971), 154; Andreas 
Lindemann, Die Aufhebung der Zeit (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus Mohn, 
1975), 183; Franz Mussner, Der Brief an die Epheser (Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1982), 89- 
91. 

”® Rudolf Schnackenburg, Ephesians: A Commentary (trans. Helen Heron; Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 1991), 121; Andrew T. Lincoln, Ephesians (WBC 42; Dallas: Word, 
1990), 150-51; Helmut Merklein, Das kirchliche Amt nach dem Epheserbrief (Munich: 
Kósel, 1973), 132; Stig Hanson, The Unity of the Church in the New Testament: Colossians 
and Ephesians (Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells, 1946), 147; Franz Mussner, Christus das 
All und die Kirche: Studien zur Theologie des Epheserbriefes (Trier: Paulinus, 1955), 105- 
106. Best, Ephesians, 278, considers the “saints” to refer to angels and all glorified 
believers. 
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formulations equate citizenship with “the four abilities—to fight, to 
vote, to hold office, to own land—and thereby to make citizen bodies 
into closed, privileged, all-male corporations, outside which lay 
various inferior or adjunct statuses such as perioikoi (‘dwellers- 
round’), metoikoi (‘metics’) or paroikoi (‘resident free aliens’), and 
apeleutheroi (‘freedmen’).”” In Ephesians, a citizen has access to God 
the king and is a member of his imperial household. Ephesians 2:18 
describes the relationship that believers have with God as one of 
npooaywyn, a political term indicating an audience with a king.” The 
corollary (&pa obv; 2:19) of such access is a change in civic status, 
from &£vog and näpoıkog to ovpmodAitnys. Furthermore, the phrase 
oikeioı tod Oeoð parallels ouunoAitaı tæv &yíov, further clarifying 
citizenship as membership within God’s household, or more specifi- 
cally, God’s imperial household. This presentation of God as the father 
of the household in which Gentiles are citizens supports understand- 
ing this household language politically. I investigate the political 
character of this household language further in a later section, 
especially noting that Roman emperors are given the title pater patriae 
(“Father of the Country”) and Ptolemaic kings frequently claim the 
kingdom as their personal house. 

5. Finally, Paul urges unity, describing the new community of Jews 
and Gentiles as a building that is established on a common founda- 
tion," a building in which every part (£v à näoa oikoSoun; 2:21) is 
fitted together (ovvapyodoyéw; 2:21) and built together 
(cuvotxo8ouéo; 2:22) into a holy temple—a symbol of unity and the 
dwelling place of God who is the father of all (3:14)." The building 


” J, K. Davies, "Citizenship, Greek,” OCD 334. For discussions on attaining Roman 
citizenship, see Balsdon, Romans and Aliens, 82-96; Sherwin-White, The Roman 
Citizenship. 

°° Xenophon, Cyr. 1.3.8; 7.5.45. 

*! The standard treatments of the building metaphor as applied to the church 
include Philipp Vielhauer, Oikodome: Aufsátze zum Neuen Testament (München: Chr. 
Kaiser, 1979); Josef Pfammatter, Die Kirche als Bau: Eine exegetisch-theologische Studie 
zur Ekklesiologie der Paulusbriefe (Analecta Gregoriana 110; Rome: Gregorian 
University Press, 1960); O. Michel, “oixoc,” TDNT 5.119-59. 

* Greco-Roman writers such as Aristides consider the temple a symbol of unity. 
In Or. 27 (Panegyric in Cyzicus), he intersperses his praise for the temple of Hadrian 
at Cyzicus with his favorite theme, the harmony between the cities of Asia. He 
writes, "It is friendship and sharing which holds together the gods themselves and 
the whole Universe and heaven, ... in the houses and the ways of the gods there 
neither is nor arises envy and hostility (35)... These adornments of construction 
[an allusion to the temple] are fair and exercise a remarkable persuasion over the 
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metaphor to which Paul appeals is a topos found in political literature 
urging concord and unity. Aristides remarks, “We do not judge that 
house best established which is built of stones which are as beautiful 
as possible, but which is dwelled in with the greatest harmony (uğ 
yvoun udAıora oikficau, so also it is fitting to believe that those cities 
are best inhabited which know how to think harmoniously (tavtov 
Qpoveiv)."? Seneca too uses this metaphor and writes, "Let us possess 
things in common; for birth is ours in common. Our relations with 
one another are like a stone arch (societas nostra lapidum fornicationi 
simillima est), which would collapse if the stones did not mutually 
support each other, and which is upheld in this very way.” Paul 
further heightens the emphasis on unity in Eph 2 by overlaying the 
building metaphor with an organic one: the church as a building 
grows (avédvw; 2:21). Paul compares the church to a body, employing 
a similar topos used by Greco-Roman political thinkers urging con- 
cord. I examine this body metaphor in greater detail in the next 
section. 


The narrative of ethnic tension and reconciliation in Eph 2 is clear- 
ly political. Not only is the subject matter political, Paul uses political- 
ly laden language in his deliberative attempt to foster peace within 
the new community of faith. Given the importance of this pericope, 
with some considering 2:11-22 as the theological center of Ephe- 


masses. But what is perfect and truly the gifts of some god occurs whenever both 
adornments are in harmony, that in the soul and that of construction. For just as 
we praise the harmony in the latter and the fact that each element preserves its 
proper relationship, so it is also fitting to think that a well lived life takes place 
whenever harmony and order prevail throughout (40-41)." The concept of “one 
temple" is also an important element of unity in Hellenistic Judaism and early 
Christian literature. See Ignatius, Magn. 7; Josephus, A.J. 4.200; C. Ap. 2.193; Philo, 
Spec. 1.67 and 1.70 (which includes a reference to óuóvo1a). P. I. Bratsiotis, "Paulus 
und die Einheit der Kirche," in Studia Paulina in honorem Johannis de Zwaan Septuage- 
narii (ed. J. N. Sevenster and W. C. van Unnik; Haarlem: Bohn, 1953), 29, remarks, 
"Auch in den anderen von Paulus gebrauchten Bildern von der Kirche als Gottes 
Pflanzung und Gottes Bau—dessen Hauptfundament Christus ist—sogar als Tempel 
Gottes und als Braut Christi kommt der Gedanke der Einheit der Kirche zum 
Ausdruck." 

* Aristides, Or. 23.31. See also Or. 24.8. 

*^ Seneca, Ep. 95.53. 
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sians,” the overall political character of Eph 2 suggests that the entire 
letter should be read in a similar light. 


CALL TO UNITY (4:1-16) 


The topic of unity and concord (óuóvoia or concordia) is an important 
political subject.*° The word opdvoia appeared in the late-fifth 
century B.C.E.," and was commonly used to describe the harmonious 
relationship between cities and between the citizens of a single city. 
Xenophon, for example, understands öuövoıa as obedience to the 
laws.” Aristotle, on the other hand, considers óuóvoia as political 


* So H. Conzelmann, Die kleineren Briefe des Apostels Paulus (NTD 8; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1972), 67; Helmut Merklein, Christus und die Kirche: die 
theologische Grundstruktur des Epheserbriefes nach Eph 2,11-18 (Stuttgart: KBW Verlag, 
1973), 12; Barth, Ephesians, 1:275. 

8 Although Arnaldo Momigliano, "Camillus and Concord,” CQ 36 (1942): 111-20, 
distinguishes between Greek and Roman practical applications of óuóvoia and 
concordia, he finds no theoretical distinction between them. He writes, "The Roman 
notion of Concord is almost entirely under the influence of the static óuóvoia" 
(119). The standard treatments on óuóvoia include H. Kramer, "Quid valeat óuóvora 
in litteris Graecis" (Diss.; Góttingen, 1915); Harald Fuchs, Augustin und der antike 
Friedensgedanke: Untersuchungen zum neunzehnten Buch der Civitas Dei (Neue philolo- 
gische Untersuchungen 3; Berlin: Weidmann, 1926), 96-138; Eiliv Skard, Zwei 
religiós-politische Begriffe: euergetes-concordia (Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II; Hist.-filos. Klasse 1931, no. 2; Oslo: Dybwad, 1932); A. 
Moulakis, Homonoia: Eintracht und die Entwicklung eines politischen Bewusstseins 
(Munich: List, 1973); chapter 4 "Concord and Discord" in Francis Cairns, Virgil's 
Augustan Epic (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989); Klaus Thraede, 
“Homonoia (Eintracht), RAC 16:176-289. Recent monographs that examine 
concord in early Christianity include Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation; 
Odd Magne Bakke, Concord and Peace: A Rhetorical Analysis of the First Letter of Clement 
with an Emphasis on the Language of Unity and Sedition (WUNT 2:141; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2001). 

#7” For a study on the emergence of the word, see Jacqueline de Romilly, “Voca- 
bulaire et propagande ou les premiers employs du mot 'Ouóvoia;" in Mélanges de 
linguistique et de philologie grecques offerts à Pierre Chantraine (Etudes et commentaires 
79; Paris: Klincksieck, 1972), 199-209. 

$* Xenophon, Mem. 4.4.16: "Agreement (óuóvoia) is deemed the greatest bless- 
ing for cities: their senates and their best men constantly exhort the citizens to 
agree (öuovoeiv), and everywhere in Greece there is a law that the citizens shall 
promise under oath to agree (ópovorjogw), and everywhere they take this oath. The 
object of this, in my opinion, is not that the citizens may vote for the same choirs, 
not that they may praise the same flute-players, not that they may select the same 
poets, not that they may like the same things, but that they may obey the laws. For 
those cities whose citizens abide by them prove strongest and enjoy most happi- 
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friendship (notik quo), comprising unanimity among the 
citizens regarding their common interests, adoption of the same 
policy, and common actions." Numerous authors wrote and orators 
spoke concerning concord (nepi Suovoiac),” lauding it as the greatest 
blessing for cities.” Polybius extols óuóvoia throughout his works,” 
Aristides considers it essential for a flourishing civic life,” and other 
writers view it as the precondition for any successful enterprise 
within a city.” As a political virtue, óuóvoia is the fundamental aim of 
politics.” Isocrates notes that kings must be benefactors of concord;” 
and Musonius Rufus encourages kings to imitate Zeus and be a father 
of his people, “effecting good government (evvouta) and harmony 
(Oudvoix), suppressing lawlessness (dvouia) and dissension 
(otáo1c)."*? 

The opposite of concord (óuóvoia) is discord (otácic)." The con- 
cept of otáoig has a long history in political thought," and is a 


ness; but without agreement (óuovo(ac) no city can be made a good city, no house 
can be made a prosperous house." 

8° Aristotle, Eth. nic. 9.6.2 (1167B2). 

?? Aristotle, Eth. nic. 9.6.1 (1167A). 

?' Tamblichus, Concerning Concord (I&ußAıyog Maxedoviw nepi ‘Ouovoiac; Sto- 
baeus 2.33.15); Dio Chrysostom, Or. 38-41; Isocrates Paneg. (Or. 4); Aristides, Or. 23- 
24; Antiphon, IIepi óuovoíag (H. Diels and W. Kranz, ed., Die Fragmente der Vorsokra- 
tiker [6th ed.; Berlin: Weidmann, 1952], 2:356-66). This list also includes the lost 
speech of Gorgias, On Concord. 

” See Dio Chrysostom, Or. 38.6, 10; 39.5; Lysias, On the Confiscation of the Property 
of the Brother of Nicias (Or. 18) 17. See also Aristides, Or. 23.31, who writes that 
concordant cities are the best in which to live. 

” Skard, Zwei religiös-politische Begriffe, 74-75; D. G. Kagan, The Great Dialogue: 
History of Greek Political Thought from Homer to Polybius (New York: Free Press, 1965), 
255. 

* Aristides, Or. 24.42. 

^ Dio Chrysostom, Or. 39.7. 

°° Plutarch, Praec. ger. rei publ. 19 (Mor. 814F-815B), 32 (Mor. 824A-D), writes that 
concord is the goal of local politics. He pragmatically notes that cities which 
degenerate into discord either destroy themselves or are subject to Roman 
intervention. See also C. P. Jones, Plutarch and Rome (Oxford: Clarendon, 1981), 112; 
A. R. R. Sheppard, "HOMONOIA in the Greek Cities of the Roman Empire," Ancient 
Society 15-17 (1984-86): 241. 

?' Isocrates, Or. 3.41; 5.16, 30, 83. 

° Musonius Rufus, That Kings also should study Philosophy (Stobaeus 4.7.67.97; ET 
Cora E. Lutz, Musonius Rufus: "The Roman Socrates" [YCS 10; New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1947], 65). 

? Thraede, RAC 16:245, examines Oudvoia in 1 Clement and notes, “Dass 
ordong ... ausdrücklich den Gegensatz [zur homonoia] bildet, unterstreicht folgerich- 
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frequent topic in political discussions,’ occurring especially in the 
turbulent period of internecine fighting and war between different 
states during the fourth and fifth century B.C.E. In the literature of 
that period, otaoıg commonly refers to civil war."^It also has a 
broader meaning, designating factions, seditions, discords, divisions, 
and dissent. Given the broad range in meaning, it is difficult to 
produce an adequate translation of the word." While noting the 
limitations of any translation, I render oraoıg as “civil discord” in this 
study. 

The sentiment toward otácig is decidedly negative. Bacchylides 
remarks that otácig is the destroyer of all things (náuq0epoig 
otécio); ? Decius, in a speech before the senate, considers d1xootaola 
the "greatest of the evils that befall states and the cause of the 
swiftest destruction”; Diodorus Siculus notes that in the city of 
Argos “civil strife (otdo1c) broke out accompanied by slaughter of a 
greater number than is recorded ever to have occurred anywhere else 


tig den ‘weltlichen’ Zuschnitt von H[omonoia]." See also Delling, “otdotc,” TDNT 
7.569n. 15: "Opóvoia is obviously the opp. of otáoic." 

10 For a discussion of the term in general, see Kostas Kalimtzis, Aristotle on 
Political Enmity and Disease: An Inquiry into Stasis (New York: SUNY Press, 2000); H.-J. 
Gehrke, Stasis: Untersuchungen zu den inneren Kriegen in den griechischen Staaten des 5. 
und 4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. (Vestigia 35; Munich: Beck, 1985); A. Lintott, Violence, Civil 
Strife and Revolution in the Classical City (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 
1982); M. I. Finley, Politics in the Ancient World (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983), 105-21. 

11 Werner Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia (Cambridge: Belknap Press 
of Harvard University, 1961), 113n. 2, notes, "Stasis (discord, party strife) is one of 
the most discussed problems in Greek political thought." 

102? Gehrke, Stasis, 7. 

103 LSJ, s.v. “otdotc.” 

14 See Kalimtzis, Aristotle on Political Enmity and Disease, 3-7. Finley, Politics in the 
Ancient World, 105, writes, “All levels of intensity were embraced by the splendid 
Greek portmanteau-word stasis. When employed in a social-political context, stasis 
had a broad range of meanings, from political grouping or rivalry through faction 
(in its pejorative sense) to open civil war. That correctly reflected the political 
realities. Ancient moralists and theorists, who were hostile to the realities, 
understandably clung to the pejorative overtones of the word and identified stasis 
as the central malady of their society.” 

15 Bacchylides, Frag. 2.3. Greek text is from Stobaeus 1.5.3.3; or J. Irigoin, Bac- 
chylide: Dithyrambes, épinicies, fragments (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1993), 247. 

1% Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 7.42.1. 
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in Greece”; and Aristides tells the Rhodians that even tyranny is 
preferable to discord.’ 


Concord and Discord in Eph 4:1-16 


Paul, in Eph 4:1-16, exhorts (napakañéw) the church to be united. 
Having described the privileges and significance of their calling as 
members of the church in Eph 1-3, Paul draws out the implications 
(obv) of what God has done for them. He exhorts both Jewish and 
Gentile readers to live worthy of their calling (4:1), maintaining the 
unity that has already been given to them (onovddovtec tnpeiv trv 
Evörnta toO mvevuatoc; 4:3). Believers are not called to create 
unity; it is produced by the Spirit."^ Believers, however, are to 
maintain and demonstrate this unity (Évótrc) by means of peace, a 
peace that functions as the bond uniting the people together (£v và 
ovvdeouw TAG eiprivng; 4:3). Paul then reinforces this central call to 
unity, appealing to the unifying elements of their faith (4:4-6), and 
arguing that the diversity of gifts among believers must lead to the 
maturity and strengthened unity of the body (4:7-16). 

The call for unity in Eph 4:1-16 can be understood within the an- 
cient political frame of concord and discord. These political valences 
were applicable not only to cities and kingdoms, but also to smaller 
communities and social units. ^ Moreover, I have previously argued 


17 Diodorus Siculus, 15.57.3. 

108 Aristides, Or. 24.20. 

19 Although onovöalovreg can be interpreted as a participle of means modify- 
ing nepınarfjoaı, it probably also carries an imperatival force. See BDF §468(2); G. B. 
Winer, A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1870), 716; James H. Moulton, W. F. Howard, and Nigel Turner, A Grammar of New 
Testament Greek (4 vols.; 3d ed.; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1929-76), 1:181, 182; 4:89; A. 
T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research 
(4th ed.; Nashville: Broadman, 1934), 946; C. F. D. Moule, An Idiom Book of New 
Testament Greek (2d ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959), 31. 

" The genitive toO nveúpatoç is a genitive of production or producer. See 
Daniel B. Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1996), 
105. 

™ The preposition év carries both an instrumental and locative sense. The 
genitive tic eipr|vng is a genitive of apposition explicating obvdeouos. 

7? Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation, 64n. 210, cites SEG 33.1165 as 
an instance where ópuóvoia is applied to two associations of bakers. The term can 
also be applied to the family. See for example the speech of Philip to his sons 
(Polybius, 23.11; Livy, 40.8); Dio Chrysostom, Or. 38.15; Plutarch, Conj. praec. 43 (Mor. 
144C). 
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that the éxxAnota functions as the political analogue of the 
1óAic/Baci (a. Although the common term used to describe political 
concord is óuóvoia, its absence in Ephesians does not suggest that its 
conceptual sphere is lacking since £vörng, ovvdeopoc, and eiprivn are 
representative terms signifying political concord, and are frequently 
collocated with óuóvoia. For example, the pre-Socratic Iamblichus 
uses Evwots to clarify the meaning of óyóvoic;'? Ignatius typically 
uses Evörng, Évooic, and Evdelv to express concord,“ and he links 


Evörng with óuóvoia;'? Plato uses obvdSeouos to describe the effect of 


the law in binding the citizens of a nölıg together;"* and Julius 


Pollux, the tutor of Commodus, published a Greek lexicon of Attic 


1 Tamblichus, Concerning Concord (láufAuoc Maxedoviw mepl 'Ouovoíac): 
"Concord ('H óuóvoio), as its name goes to show, comprises the bringing together, 
common activity and unity (Evwotv) of similar minds" (Stobaeus 2.33.15; or Diels 
and Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 2.356; ET H. Diels and R. Sprague, eds., 
The Older Sophists: A Complete Translation by Several Hands of the Fragments in Die 
Fragmente Der Vorsokratiker, Edited by Diels-Kranz. With a New Edition of Antiphon 
and of Euthydemus [Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1972; repr., 
Indianapolis: Hackett, 2001], 225). 

™ For £vörng, see Ign. Eph. 4.2; 5.1; 14.1; Phld. 2.2; 3.2; 5.2; 8.1; 9.1; Smyrn. 12.2; 
Pol. 8.3; for Evwotc, see Magn. 1.2; 13.2; Trall. 11.2; Phld. 4.1; 7.2; 8.1; Pol. 1.2; 5.2; for 
Évó£w, see Eph. greeting; Magn. 6.2; 7.1; 14.1; Rom. greeting; Smyrn. 3.3. 

"5 Ign. Eph. 4.1-2: “For this reason it is fitting for you to run together in harmo- 
ny with the mind of the bishop.... Therefore Jesus Christ is sung in your harmony 
(6uovoíg) and symphonic love. And each of you should join the chorus, that by 
being symphonic in your harmony (óuovoíq), taking up God's pitch in unison 
(evörnri), you may sing in one voice through Jesus Christ to the Father, that he may 
both hear and recognize you through the things you do well, since you are 
members of his Son. Therefore it is useful for you to be in flawless unison (Evétnt1), 
that you may partake of God at all times as well." For other later writers who link 
óyuóvoia with Évooic, see Epiphanius, Panarion (Adversus haereses) 69.11 (PG 42:220.7; 
or Epiphanius III: Panarion haer. 65-80: De fide [ed. Karl Holl; 2d ed.; Die griechischen 
christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1985], 
161.1-2; Basil of Caesarea, Constitutiones asceticae 18.4 (PG 31:1385.51); Cyril of 
Alexandria, Commentarii in Joannem Lib. 11, Cap. 11 (PG 74:557.34-35; P. E. Pusey, 
Sancti patris nostri Cyrilli archiepiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis evangelium [3 vols.; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1872; repr., Brussels: Culture et civilisation, 1965], 2:734.7). 

"6 Plato, Resp. 519E-520A: "The law is not concerned with the special happiness 
of any class in the state, but is trying to produce this condition [of happiness] in the 
city as a whole, harmonizing and adapting (cuvapuóttov) the citizens to one 
another by persuasion and compulsion, and requiring them to impart to one 
another any benefit which they are severally able to bestow upon the community, 
and that it itself creates such men in the state, not that it may allow each to take 
what course pleases him, but with a view to using them for the binding together 
(tov oúvõzouov) of the commonwealth.” Note also that Plato's use of cvvapuóto is 
related to cvvapuoAoyéo in Eph 2:21; 4:16. 
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synonyms that connected ovvdeouos with öyövona.'” Moreover, 
although eiprivn adequately designates political peace and unity, it is 
also frequently paired with óuóvoia to form a hendiadys describing 
political concord between different parties.’ Klaus Thraede notes 
that óuóvoia “schon seit dem 4. Jh. vC., hauptsächlich bei Philoso- 
phen, in Verbindung zB. mit eiprivn order qua antreffen.” ^? 
Furthermore, although Paul does not use the term óuóvoia, that did 
not prevent early Greek commentators from using it in their exegesis 
of Ephesians.’ 

Any attempt to explain why Ephesians emphasizes eiprjvr] rather 
than óuóvoia is speculative, but possible reasons include the presence 
of eiprjvn in the Isaianic allusions in Eph 2:14, 17; 6:15. Moreover, Paul 
stresses that political peace (ciprjvn) between peoples is dependent 
and linked to peace (eiprjvn) between humanity and God. Although 
the word óuóvoia has cultic significance," it is not commonly used to 
designate the relationship between humanity and God especially in 
Jewish and Christian circles; sipńvn is more apt. Furthermore, in 


17 Pollux, Onom. 8.152.2. 

"8 Dio Chrysostom, Or. 1.6; 38.14; 39.2; 40.26; 49.6; Dio Cassius, 44.24.3-4; 44.25.4; 
53.5.1; Plutarch, Caes. 23.6; Oth. 15.6; Garr. 17 (Mor. 511C); Alex. fort. 1.9 (Mor. 330E); 
Lucian, Hermot. 22; Demosthenes, Cor. 167; 1 Clem. 20.10, 11; 60:4; 63:2; 65:1; Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 7.60.2; See also Diodorus Siculus 11.87.5; 16.7.2; Plutarch, 
Oth. 13.3; Ages. 33.2; Praec. ger. rei publ. 32 (Mor. 824C); Dio Cassius, 41.15.4; 48.31.2; 
53.5.4; 1 Clem. 61:1; Epictetus, Diatr. 4.5.35. 

1 Thraede, RAC 16:178. 

7? John Chrysostom, Homiliae in epistulam ad Ephesios 11 (PG 62.79.47; NPNF' 
13:102); 20 (PG 62.135.15; NPNF'13:143); 20 (PG 62.136.11; NPNF'13:143); 20 (PG 
62.141.27; NPNF'13:147); 20 (PG 62.143.29; NPNF'13:148); Catena in epistulam ad 
Ephesios 169.5 (J. A. Cramer, Catenae Graecorum patrum in Novum Testamentum [8 vols.; 
Oxonii: E Typographeo Academico, 1844], 6:169.5). 

77 H, Zwicker, “Homonoia,” PW 8:2265-67; John Ferguson, Moral Values in the 
Ancient World (London: Methuen & Co, 1958), 127-30; Skard, Zwei religiós-politische 
Begriffe, 69, 102-105; Thraede, RAC 16:205-11. The image of the goddess was often 
placed on coins. See Zwicker, "Homonoia," PW 8:2268; Antony J. S. Spawforth, 
“Homonoia,” OCD 526; H. Alan Shapiro, "Homonoia," LIMC 5.1:476-79; Tonio 
Hólscher, "Concord," LIMC 5.1:479-98; Peter R. Franke and Margret Nollé, Die 
Homonoia-Münzen Kleinasiens und der thrakischen Randgebiete (Saarbrücker Studien 
zur Archáologie und alten Geschichte 10; Saarbrücken: Saarbrücker Druckerei und 
Verlag, 1997). 

'? Dio Chrysostom does however use óyov-language to describe the friendship 
between kings and gods. He remarks, "Friends are most truly likeminded and are at 
variance in nothing. Can anyone, therefore, who is a friend (@thoc) of Zeus and is 
likeminded (óuovoñ) with him by any possibility conceive any unrighteous desire 
or design what is wicked and disgraceful?" (Or. 4.43). 
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tandem with the letter’s animadversion of spiritual forces (6:10-20), 
the absence of óuóvoia may be to avoid reference to the pagan 
goddess and her cult. It is true that sipńvn was also worshipped as a 
pagan goddess,” but its heavy use in the LXX precludes this connec- 
tion. 

The word otáoig is absent in Eph 4:1-16; nevertheless, its concept 
is palpable." Paul writes that Christ gave gifted members of the 
community xpóc tov Kataptioudv TMV Aylwv (4:12). Although 
typically rendered as "for the equipping of the saints," the basic idea 
of kavapticuóg is a medical term."* Galen in Definitiones medicae 
defines it as the "transfer of bone or bones from an unnatural 
position into a natural position" (translation mine).'” The metaphori- 
cal use of the verbal form xaxaprtí(o to refer to the mending of 
human relationships, especially those between disputing factions, is 
well attested. Dionysius of Halicarnassus uses it to refer to a city that 
must be restored and freed from "those troubles and dissensions 
(otao1dZovoa) with which it is now agitated.” Herodotus uses both 
the verbal and agential form of katapti@w to refer to the Parians who 
ended the dispute (otéo1c) between Naxos and Miletus.'” In light of 


123 For example, there was a statue of the goddess Eirene carrying the small 
Pluto child in the Athenian agora (Pausanias, 1.8.2; 9.16.2). For further evidence, see 
E. Dinkler, "Friede," RAC 8:438-40; O. Wasser, "Eirene," PW 5:2128-30; G. Wissowa, 
"Pax," in Wilhelm H. Roscher, Ausführliches Lexikon der griechischen und rómischen 
Mythologie (6 vols.; Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1884-1937), 3.2:1719-22. 

"^ Kalimtzis, Aristotle on Political Enmity and Disease, 1-2, writes, “Oftentimes the 
concept of stasis will dominate a theme, without a single appearance of the world." 
He cites several works where this phenomenon occurs. 

75 For Paul's use of katapti@w in 1 Cor 1:10, see Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of 
Reconciliation, 74-75. 

12 The four definitions provided in LSJ are (1) restoration, reconciliation; (2) 
setting of a limb; (3) furnishing, preparation; (4) training, discipline. LSJ does not 
provide any evidence, apart from Eph 4:12, for the fourth meaning. 

127 Galen, Claudii Galeni opera omnia, (ed. C. G. Kühn; 20 vols.; Leipzig: Knobloch, 
1830; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1965), 19:461.7: “Karaprtıouög got uecayoyr| dotod ñ 
Oot@v £k Tod Tapa qot TÓTOV EIG TOV Kata qoo." 

28 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 3.10.6. The B manuscript uses 
xacapcicOfi, but the A manuscript uses kataptvðñ. 

7? Herodotus, 5.28: “But for two generations before this she had been very 
greatly troubled by faction (otéo1), till the Parians made peace (Katrjprıoav) among 
them, being chosen out of all Greeks by the Milesians to be peace-makers 
(Kataprıorfipag).” See also Plutarch, Marc. 10.1: "On entering Nola, [Marcellus] 
found a state of discord (otdotv), the senate being unable to regulate and manage 
(karaprioaı) the people, which favored Hannibal.” Ign. Phld. 8.1 links Kataptifw 
with £vótnc. He writes, "I was therefore acting on my own accord as a person set on 
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this usage and the contextual motif of unity in 4:1-16, the meaning of 
Kataprıouög in 4:12 probably includes the cessation of any otaoıg and 
the reconciliation of the saints that is needed eig oixoóour|v tot 
OWUATOG to Xptotod. 

The concept of otcotc is also present in the &vr]p véAeiog (“mature 
man") and viuo: ("children") language of 4:13-14. The “mature 
man" represents what the church is to become; the "children" 
represent what the church currently is, but is to no longer (unkét1; 
4:14) be. The contrast between àvůp téAeioc and výmor runs along 
two lines. First, the plural vrmıoı contrasted with the singular &vrp 
téAetoc suggests that individualism is a sign of childishness, but unity 
is a sign of maturity.'” Childish individualism destroys unity and 
frequently leads to quarrels and dissensions, a trait that political 
writers at times apply to feuding cities.'”' Second, the avrıp véAeioq 
possesses a unity that is centered on a common objective faith 
content and knowledge of Christ (Évótng tfjg miotews Kal tfjg 
emyv@oews; 4:13), " exhibiting óuóvoia (literally “sameness of 
mind") regarding this fundamental doctrinal and ethical teaching of 
the community. The vrjrioi, in contrast, are incapable of under- 


unity (katnptiouévog). But where there is division (uepiouög) and anger, God does 
not dwell. Thus the Lord forgives all who repent, if they return to the unity 
(evörnta) of God and the council of the bishop." 

79? See Ernest Best, One Body in Christ (London: SPCK, 1955), 148; Best, Ephesians, 
401-2, 404. 

?! Dio Chrysostom, Or. 38.21, compares two cities at odds with each other to 
children squabbling over a trifling matter and refusing to be reconciled. He writes, 
"But if at best the prize for which this evil is endured is a mere nothing and the 
supposed issues are both small and trifling and it is not fitting even for private 
persons to squabble (otaoiáčerv) over them, much less cities of such importance, 
then let us not behave at all like foolish children (toig dppoot tHv naíðwv) who, 
ashamed lest they may seem to their fathers or their mothers to be enraged 
without a cause, do not wish to make it up (kataAAdtteodaı) with one another 
lightly." 

7? The two genitives (tij¢ miotews and rfj EntyvwWoews) are objective genitives. 
Furthermore, their parallel relationship suggests that niorıg should be understood 
as objective faith (fides quae creditur) rather than subjective faith (fides qua creditur). 

1 Concord embodies the sameness of mind, thought, and opinion. Iamblichus, 
Concerning Concord (IdubAtxos Makedoviw nepi 'Ouovoíac), remarks: “Concord (H 
óuóvota), as its name goes to show, comprises the bringing together, common 
activity and unity of similar minds (öuoiov tod vod)” (Stobaeus 2.33.15; or Diels and 
Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 2.356; ET Diels and Sprague, The Older Sophists, 
225). For other references, see Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation, 76-80. 
Note however that Aristotle considers Oudvoia to be more than intellectual 
agreement; it must also include political friendship. He writes, "Concord also seems 
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standing the truth, possessing an immaturity that is characterized by 
instability and susceptibility to deception, error, and manipulation 
(4:14). They are like small boats or flotsams entirely at the mercy of 
the wind and the waves, tossed (kAvdwviGduot) and carried 
(mepipépw) in all directions. Such fickleness of mind destroys the 
common mind (öuövoıa) of the community and foments dissension 
(otácic). ^ 

The political context of concord and discord in Eph 4:1-16 becomes 
more apparent when we recognize that Paul's rhetorical appeals are 
similar to topoi used by ancient political writers urging unity among 
divided groups. These include (1) appeals to “ones”; and (2) appeals to 
the political unit as a body and to the common advantage. 


Appeals to “Ones”: The Unity of Divine Beings, and Things in Common 


Paul follows the exhortation to maintain the unity of the Spirit with a 
sevenfold declaration of oneness: one body; one Spirit; one hope of 
your calling; one Lord; one faith; one baptism; one God and Father of 
all (4:4-6). Although no conjunction is supplied, the declaration 
functions as the reason or the basis for the call to unity.'? Paul's 
argument runs along two axes. 


to be a friendly feeling (p1ıkòv õè Kai 1 óuóvota Patvetat). Hence it is not merely 
agreement of opinion (óuoõočía), for this might exist even between strangers. Nor 
yet is agreement in reasoned judgments (öuoyvwnovew) about any subject 
whatever, for instance astronomy, termed concord (ópovoéo); to agree about the 
facts of astronomy is not a bond of friendship. Concord (óuovoéo) is said to prevail 
in a state, when the citizens agree as to their interests, adopt the same policy, and 
carry their common resolves into execution" (Eth. nic. 9.6.1 [1167A]). 

™ Aristotle, Eth. nic. 9.6.3-4 (1167B) remarks that concord exists between men 
when they are of the same mind and do not change their opinion like the tide. He 
writes, "Concord (óuóvoia) ... exists between good men, since these are of one mind 
both with themselves and with one another (£avtoig óuovooOot Kai dAANAoıg), as 
they always stand more or less on the same ground; for good men's wishes are 
steadfast, and do not ebb and flow like the tide (ob uerappei Worep eUipitoc).” See 
also Aristides, Or. 24.10, who likens a concordant city (óuovooboav nóAw) to a man 
“who is unaffected, noble, truthful, constant in his judgments, and as concordant 
with himself as possible (óuovoóv We oióv te u&Aiota aùvtòç abTH).” A divisive city 
(otac1dZovoav nóAw), on the other hand, is like a man that is inconstant, fickle, 
never firm nor keeps his resolve, but is “borne up and down like a tide, at war and 
in a state of faction within himself (Wonep Evpitos dvw Kal xéto PEpEtat, TOAEUV 
Kal otaoıdlwv aUTöG éavt&).” 

5 So T. K. Abbott, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and to the Colossians (ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1897), 107; Hoehner, Ephesians, 
514. The early church fathers also base their call for unity on this cultic unity. See 1 
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1. The oneness of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit implies 
the unity of the church. The church must be one because there is only 
one God. Moreover, the use of Trinitarian language here also evokes 
previous references to the partnership of the Trinity in effecting 
salvation and reconciliation for humanity and the church (1:3-14), 
suggesting that partnership within the Trinity serves as the paradigm 
for partnership within the church. Paul’s appeal to “one Lord, one 
Spirit, one God and Father” is a variation of a topos in ancient litera- 
ture urging concord on the basis of the friendship, unity, and part- 
nership of divine and celestial beings." ^ For example, Aristides argues 
that the one divine principle that guides the heavens and universe 
forms the paradigm for concord among humanity. He writes, 


Good sense is the closest thing of all to the gods, and not the least part 
of it is a disposition toward friendship... Harmony is best. This is the 
true adornment of cities... This is the part of those who look up- 
wards, ... of those who have taken their share of that part of the divine 
government which falls to us. Indeed, one will (uía yvwpn) together 
with the power of friendship administers all the heavens and Un- 
iverse... And in conjunction with this power the sun proceeds in its 
course ever preserving its proper place, and the phases of the moon 
and the motion of the stars go on, and the revolutions and the positions 
of each in respect to one another and their proper distances, and again 
their harmonies are preserved, since agreement prevails among them, 
and there are no differences present nor do they arise, but all things 
have yielded to the law of nature and they use one will (uta yvwun) 
concerning all their duties, so that if imitation of the gods is an act of 
men of good sense, it would be the part of men of good sense to believe 
that they are all a unity (£v), as far as is possible. 


Similarly, Dio Chrysostom bases his appeal for concord on the "one 
single purpose and impulse (uğ yvoyun xai öpuf),” the “one spirit 


Clem. 46:6; Ign. Eph. 20.2; Phld. 4.1; Magn. 7.1-2. William R. Schoedel, Ignatius of 
Antioch (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985), 116, comments on Ign. Magn. 7.1- 
2: "The word ‘one’ appears in some nine times in this section (7.1-2) and reflects 
the central concern of Ignatius' letters." 

56 Thraede, RAC 16:200: “Bei all dem ist in Reden nepi óuovoíag zweierlei wich- 
tig; erstens dient hier die H. des Weltalls (&puovía, obvdeop0c, ouupwvia usw.) als 
mahnendes Vorbild ... der gewünschten H. zwischen Menschen." 

37 Aristides, Or. 23.75-77. See also Or. 27.35 where he remarks that friendship 
and sharing holds the gods and the whole universe together. 

75$ Dio Chrysostom, Or. 36.22 
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and force (mã pux kai duvaneı)”"” that operates among the gods 
and the universe. 

2. Paul urges Jewish and Gentile believers toward unity since they 
have many things in common: they are part of one common body 
politic; they share a common hope; they embrace a common faith 
content; and they participate in the common ritual of baptism." This 
appeal for unity on the basis of sharing a common set of elements is 
also a topos found in ancient political writings. For example, Dio 
Chrysostom calls the Apameians to concord with the people of Prusa, 
writing, 


You should show yourselves gentle and magnanimous toward men who 
are so close to you, virtually housemates, and not harsh and arrogant 
neighbors, since they are men with whom you have common ties of 
wedlock, offspring, civic institutions, sacrifices to the gods, festive as- 
semblies, and spectacles; moreover, you are educated together with 
them individually, you feast with them, you entertain each other, you 
spend the greater portion of your time together, you are almost one 
community (eig öfjuog), one city (ufo nöAıc) only slightly divided." 


The appeal to common rituals, sacrifices, and festivals is particularly 
significant. Many writers acknowledge the cohesive force generated 
by the shared experience of participation in a common set of sacred 
rites. For example, Philo remarks that the friendship and ties devel- 
oped between fellow pilgrims constitute the surest pledge that they 
are all of one mind (óuóvoira). Aristides notes that the bond be- 
tween fellow pilgrims at the Temple of Asclepius far surpasses that 
generated by membership in a chorus, or companionship in a voyage, 


7? Dio Chrysostom, Or. 36.30. See also Or. 38.11; 40.35, 38; 48.14. 

10 Meeks, First Urban Christians, 140-63, notes that baptism and the Eucharist 
are the two central unifying rites in the early church. Another minor ritual 
mentioned in Ephesians is the speaking of "psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs" 
(5:19). 

11 Dio Chrysostom, Or. 41.10. See also Or. 38.22 (“We have everything in com- 
mon-ancestors, gods, customs, festivals, and, in the case of most of us, personal 
ties of blood and friendship"); 38.46 (“You worship the same gods as they do, and in 
most cases you conduct your festivals as they do"); 40.28. Aristides, Or. 24.31, writes: 
"But now what cause is there for faction, or what lack of opportunity for a pleasant 
life? Is not all the earth united, is there not one emperor and common laws for all 
(od kowwn uev daca yñ, Baoıdedg 9€ eic, vóuo1 õè xoivol näoıv), and is there not as 
much freedom as one wishes, to engage in politics and to keep silent, and to travel 
and to remain at home? What need is there of imported evils or this wholly 
superfluous madness?" 

“2 Philo, Spec. 1.70. 
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or having the same teachers.'? Consequently, allies and reconciled 
factions typically celebrate their unity in common games, festivals, 
and sacrifices." Enemies, on the other hand, “are not able to partner 
together in sacrifices or libations (oÖte Ovorðv oŬte onovdav o00' 
EOTIAG ... KOLVWVEIV).” 


Appeals to the Political Unit as a Body and to Common Advantage 


Paul considers the church comprising Jews and Gentiles as a single 
body (Ev o@ua) under the headship of Christ. The identity of Chris- 
tian believers is no longer to be defined by their former socio-ethnic 
allegiance, but by their common allegiance to Christ. They are 
therefore not separate entities, but members of the same body 
(sboowuog). The body imagery also stresses the necessity for interde- 
pendence. Although members of the community have different gifts, 
each one is to utilize his or her respective gift for the common good, 
for the building up of the body (4:15-16).'° 

Paul’s use of the body metaphor to urge unity is well attested in 
ancient political writings." Regardless of the variation in details, 
authors primarily use the metaphor positively to foster concord and 
interdependence within a city. Citizens, as members of one body, 


1? Aristides, Or. 23.16. 

™ Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 4.25.4, relates how "[the Ionians and the 
Dorians] joined together in sacrificing and celebrating the festival, engaged in 
various contests, equestrian, gymnastic and musical, and made joint offerings to 
the gods. After they had witnessed the spectacles, celebrated the festival, and 
received the other evidences of goodwill from one another, if any difference had 
arisen between one city and another, arbiters sat in judgment and decided the 
controversy; and they also consulted together concerning the means both of 
carrying on the war against the barbarians and of maintaining their mutual 
concord." See also Ant. rom. 4.26.3; 4.49.3. 

1 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 8.28.3. Plutarch, Frat. amor. 7 (Mor. 481D), 
writes that enmity between brothers is highly detrimental because brothers must 
share the same sacrifices and sacred rites. 

“46 See my "Body of Christ" section in chapter 2. 

17 The political context of this "body" language has been examined by previous 
scholars. I cite only the major references in this section. For other references, see 
Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation, 157-64; Martin, Corinthian Body, 36-47, 
92-96. On the Roman use of this metaphor, see J. Béranger, Recherches sur l'aspect 
idéologique du principat (Schweizerische Beitráge zur Altertumswissenschaft 6; Basel: 
Reinhardt, 1953), 218-39; D. Kienast, "Corpus imperii: Überlegungen zum Reichsge- 
danken der Rómer," in Romanitas-Christianitas: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und 
Literatur der rómischen Kaiserzeit (ed. Gerhard Wirth; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
1982), 1-17. 
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need each other to survive and to grow (cf. trv avénow tod owpatoc; 
Eph 4:16),'? sympathizing with the sufferings and not taking advan- 
tage of one another.” Moreover, each citizen ought “to treat nothing 
as a matter of private profit, [nor] plan about anything as though he 
were a detached unity, but to act like the foot or the hand, which ... 
would never exercise choice or desire in any other way but by 
reference to the whole.” In this model, concord is viewed as the 
harmonious hierarchical functioning of the body whereby each 
member executes its respective function for the common good. 

At the same time, the body metaphor is used negatively to combat 
factionalism. For example, Menenius Agrippa compares the dispute 
between the plebs and the senate with the internal dissension within 
a body. He relates an apologue in which the hands, mouth, and teeth 
rebelled against the belly, attempting to starve the belly into submis- 
sion but ultimately weakening the entire body." Strife harms the 
entire body. It is a form of self-mutilation,” and it is a disease that 


“8 Xenophon, Mem. 2.3.18-19; Marcus Aurelius, 2.1. For discussions concerning 
the growth of the body politic, see Plutarch, Arat. 24.5: “The Greek states which 
were weak would be preserved by mutual support when once they had been bound 
as it were by the common interest, and that just as the members of the body have a 
common life and breath because they cleave together in a common growth 
(ovugiav), but when they are drawn apart and become separate they wither away 
and decay, in like manner the several states are ruined by those who dissever their 
common bonds, but are augmented (atéeo8a) by mutual support, when they 
become parts of a great whole and enjoy a common foresight.” Aristotle, Pol. 5.2.7 
(1302B33-1303A3), remarks, “Revolutions in the constitutions also take place on 
account of disproportionate growth (Ov abänoıv trv mapa tò áváAoyov); for just as 
the body is composed of parts (o@pa Ex uep@v) and needs to grow proportionately 
in order that its symmetry may remain, and if it does not it is spoiled, ... so also a 
state is composed of parts.” 

1 Plutarch, Sol. 18.6; Cicero, Off. 3.5.22; Seneca, Ep. 95.52. 

15° Epictetus, Diatr. 2.10.4-5. See also Maximus of Tyre, Or. 15.4-5. 

51 Dio Chrysostom, Or. 39.5: "When a city has concord, as many citizens as there 
are, so many are the eyes with which to see that city's interest, so many the ears 
with which to hear, so many the tongues to give advice, so many the minds 
concerned in its behalf.” 

12 This fable is found in Livy, 2.32.7-33.1; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 
6.86.1-5; Plutarch, Cor. 6.2-4. For a study of the fable, see W. Nestle, "Die Fabel des 
Menenius Agrippa," Klio 21 (1927): 350-60. Dio Chrysostom, Or. 33.16, also relates a 
similar fable of Aesop. 

75? Aristides, Or. 24.38-89: "You destroy [your country] by our own actions ... 
and you await the victory of Cleomenes the Laconian, who chopped up his body, 
beginning with his feet... And how shall you differ from the women who tore 
Pentheus apart, when you yourselves have torn apart with your own hands the 
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destroys the body. Aristides writes, "Everywhere faction (otdotc) is a 
terrible, disruptive thing, and like consumption. For having fastened 
itself to the body politic it drains off, sucks out, and depletes all its 
strength, and does not cease until it has entirely worn it away, using 
the sick themselves as a means for their own destruction." ^ 

The political context of Paul's use of the body metaphor is further 
strengthened when he stresses the need for the entire body to be 
reconciled and united together. The verbs that Paul employs 
(cuvaguoAoyéc and ovußipáčw) occur in political discussions urging 
concord. Plato uses ovvapuóGo, a cognate of ovvapuoAoyéo,'? to 
depict the harmonizing of the citizens either by the law or a states- 
man;'” and various authors use ouußıßalw to denote the reconcilia- 
tion of warring states or disputing parties.'” 


The concepts of óuóvoix and otácig dominate Eph 4:1-16 even 
without the specific appearance of these words. Not only does the 
text use words that are semantically linked to these themes, the 
appeals for unity are similar to topoi in political writings urging 
concord. This suggests that the call for unity in 4:1-16 can be read 
within the ancient political frame of concord and discord. 


body of the city (tò xowóv o@na tfjg méAEws) which you all share?" See also 
Marcus Aurelius, 8.34; 9.23; Seneca, Ira 2.31.7; Lucan, 1.2; 10.416. 

134 Aristides, Or. 23.31. For other passages that compare otdotc to a disease 
(vóooc), see also Aristides, Or. 24.18; Plutarch, Praec. ger. rei publ. 32 (Mor. 824A); Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. 38.12; 41.9; Demosthenes, 3 Philip. 12; Aristotle, Ath. pol. 13.3; 
Aeschylus, Suppl. 660-62; Pers. 715; Euripides, Herc. fur. 34, 273, 542-43. See also 
Kalimtzis, Aristotle on Political Enmity and Disease, 17-22. 

1 The word ovvapuoAoyew is rare. According to TLG, the earliest occurrence is 
in the GNT. Furthermore, LSJ does not cite any other reference except Eph 2:21; 
4:16. 

1 Plato, Leg. 628A9: "And what of him who brings the State into harmony 
(cvvapuóttov)? In ordering its life would he have regard to external warfare 
rather than to the internal war, whenever it occurs, which goes by the name of 
‘civil’ strife? For this is a war as to which it would be the desire of every man that, if 
possible, it should never occur in his own State, and that, if it did occur, it should 
come to as speedy an end as possible"; Plato, Resp. 519E-520A. 

17 Herodotus, 1.74.3: "So ... the Lydians and Medes ... stopped fighting, and both 
were the more eager to make peace. Those who reconciled (oi ovpbifcoavtes) 
them were Syennesis the Cilician and Labynetus the Babylonian"; Thucydides, 
2.29.6; Plato, Prot. 337E. 
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ETHICS AND POLITICS 


Every political system has to wrestle with the relationship between 
the political and the moral spheres. Although Machiavelli granted 
politics a certain autonomy that was exempt from moral considera- 
tions,” ancient Greek and Roman political thinkers such as Plato, 
Aristotle, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, and Seneca argued that political 
philosophy was deeply enmeshed with the ethical.” The emphasis 
that each thinker placed on the political or the ethical varied accord- 
ing to the individual. Aristotle considered political philosophy as 
supreme and ethical thought as a necessary component. The Hellenis- 
tic schools, on the other hand, shifted Aristotle’s paradigm, consider- 
ing ethics as a part of political philosophy.’ For example, although 
Plutarch’s Lives is replete with political actions and events, his 
primary concern is with the moral character of the individual 


18 Federico Chabod, Machiavelli & the Renaissance (Cambridge: Harvard Universi- 
ty Press, 1958), 195. But see Alistair Edwards and Jules Townshend, eds., Interpreting 
Modern Political Philosophy (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2002), 35, who argue that 
Machiavelli advocates a different form of morality—a consequentialist morality— 
that is incompatible with any form of moral absolutism or idealism. 

*° T use the term “ethical” decidedly in contrast to “moral.” Although “ethics” 
is the academic study of “morality” in much the same way that “theology” is the 
study of “faith,” the adjectives “ethical” and “moral” are generally interchangeable 
in current usage. See James H. Burtness, Consequences: Morality, Ethics, and the Future 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1999), 48-53. There may, however, be a slight difference 
arising from their different etymology. Bernard Williams, Ethics and the Limits of 
Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1985), 6, writes, “One difference is 
that the Latin term from which ‘moral’ comes emphasizes rather more the sense of 
social expectation, while the Greek [from which ‘ethical’ comes] favors that of 
individual character." Furthermore, the r|Qoc—the inner life, custom, character, 
and disposition—of the individual plays a central role in Aristotle’s moral philoso- 
phy. See William Charlton, “Aristotle’s Identification of Moral Philosophy with 
Ethics,” in Polis and Politics: Essays in Greek Moral and Political Philosophy (ed. Andros 
Loizou and Harry Lesser; Aldershot: Avebury, 1990), 35-49. I consequently use the 
term “ethical” for its etymological connection to rj8oc. 

1€ Christopher Rowe and Malcom Schofield, eds., The Cambridge History of Greek 
and Roman Political Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 5. See 
also Miriam Griffin, “When is Thought Political?” Apeiron 29 (1996): 281-82, who 
writes, “There was therefore no fundamental shift when the Hellenistic Schools 
placed politics in the ethical branch of philosophy.... It might seem more convinc- 
ing to posit purely intellectual reasons for this apparent change in emphasis, if we 
think not so much in terms of a shift, as of an enlargement of the pool of concept in 
which political thinking can be done.” 
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person.'^' Similarly, Seneca regarded moral philosophy as supreme 
and civilis as one of its subdivisions.'^ But despite the varying em- 
phases, ancient thinkers closely connected the political with the 
ethical. 

An example of this tight interrelationship between ethics and 
politics is seen in Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics and Politics. These two 
books are meant to be read together since they comprise a logical 
order: the former provides the foundations for the latter, and it is 
only through the latter that the former can achieve its purpose." 
Aristotle announces at the beginning of his ethical treatise that the 
subject he undertakes to examine—the supreme good (tò &piotov), 
the well-being (evdatpovia) of human beings—is the goal of political 
science (noAırkh).'“ As Aristotle progresses in his discussion, he 
constantly reminds his readers of the political nature of the materi- 
al.'? This culminates in the final section of the Ethics where Aristotle 
provides an outline of the sequel, the Politics.’ 


Communal Ethos 


A key component that makes ethics political is the acceptance and 
adoption by the community of a particular ethical standard. Political 
ethical thought is not individual but social. There must necessarily be 
a fusion of horizons between the individual and the communal r|8oc. 
Citizens cannot live their lives as they please; they must be trained 


'* Gerhard J. D. Aalders, Plutarch’s Political Thought (trans. A. M. Manekofsky; 
New York: North-Holland, 1982), 43, writes, “The political ideal of Plutarch ... is not 
based first and foremost on political and social institutions, however important 
these might be in a given case, but on the moral quality of the rulers, and not 
primarily on the ability of the rulers, however much that is required, but on the 
moral values which bear this ideal." 

12 Seneca, Ep. 89.10. 

18 See Malcolm Schofield, “Aristotle’s Political Ethics,” in The Blackwell Guide to 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics (ed. Richard Kraut; Malden: Blackwell, 2006), 305-22; 
Richard Bodéüs, The Political Dimensions of Aristotle’s Ethics (trans. Jan Edward 
Garrett; Albany: SUNY Press, 1993); and A. W. H. Adkins, "The Connection between 
Aristotle's Ethics and Politics," Political Theory 12 (1984): 29-49. 

* Aristotle, Eth. nic. 1.2.2-6 (1094A22-27). See also Rhet. 1.2.8 (1356A26-27) 
where he remarks that ethics, the enquiry regarding matters of character, "may be 
reasonably called Politics." 

19 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 1.3.5 (1095A2-3); 1.4.1 (1095A14-17); 1.4.6 (1095B4-6); 1.9.8 
(1099B29-32); 1.13.4 (1102A7-9); 1.13.7 (1102A18-21); 2.3.10 (1105A10-12); 7.11.1 
(1152B1-2). 

166 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 10.9.23 (1181B17-22). 
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and educated in the moA1teta so as to live the life of the community.” 


Such conformity should not be considered as slavery; rather, it 
ensures the survival and stability (owtnpia) of the community.’ The 
development of a communal ethos then suggests that the ethical 
aspirations of the individual and political structures of the communi- 
ty share fundamentally the same goal. Aristotle makes this point 
clearly when he argues that the well-being of a state is the same as 
that of each individual.’ He continues, “Let us take it as established 
that the best life, whether separately for an individual or collectively 
for states, is the life conjoined with virtue furnished with sufficient 
means for taking part in virtuous actions." Moreover, it is not 
possible for the state to possess well-being unless most or all of its 
citizens also possess well-being. The well-being of a city is different 
from the “evenness” of an even number. Although two odd numbers 
added together may make an even number, two sections that do not 
possess well-being will not add up to form a city that possesses well- 
being.” 

The above framework suggests that not all ethical discussions by 
ancient philosophers should be considered political. For example, 
Theophrastus, Aristotle’s successor at the Lyceum, wrote an influen- 
tial book Characters that belongs to the sphere of ethics, but an ethics 
that is divorced from politics. His treatment on ethical behavior 
centers on the character of the individual rather than the rj8oc of the 
polis." Ethical discussions that are political necessarily involve civic 
virtues and vices, and the formation of a communal roc.” 

A particular problem arises when we remember that a polis can 
comprise multiple communities. It is therefore possible that the Adog 
of a particular community may be at variance or even be at odds with 
that of the larger group of which it is a subset. Take for example the 
political philosophy of Epicurus. Epicurus urges the wise man to 
refrain from political activity. He should free himself from the prison 


'5 Aristotle, Pol. 5.7.20 (131014). 

168 Aristotle, Pol. 5.7.20 (1310A35): ob yàp Sei oleodaı SouAsiav eivaı tò Civ npó 
TH noAıteiav, &ÀA& owrnplav. 

19 Aristotle, Pol. 7.2.1(1324A5). 

0 Aristotle, Pol. 7.1.6 (1323B40-1324A2). 

“ Aristotle, Pol. 2.2.16 (1264B17-20). 

'? Sinclair, History of Greek Political Thought, 248. 

75 Aristotle, Pol. 3.5.11 (1280B), underscores this civic dimension of ethics. He 
writes, “All those ... who are concerned about good government do take civic virtue 
and vice (dpetfjc Kal kakíag nolızıkrig) into their purview” (emphasis mine). 
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of politics;"^ he will not participate in civic life (obdé noAıteveodan);'”° 
he urges his followers to avoid public service (&notpenovteg tod tà 
Kolva np&cvcew); ^ and if he writes about political matters, he writes 
with the intent of dissuading others from taking part in politics 
(ypapovcı nepi moAitetag tva un noAicevoyuse0a)." Such thinking 
necessarily put Epicureans in direct conflict with the rj8oc of the city. 
Plutarch succinctly sums up the common charges against Epicureans, 
arguing that the Epicurean sage is a parasite, enjoying the benefits of 
the city but refusing to make any contributions to it. Although the 
teachings of Epicurus are subversive to the state, his ethical system is 
nevertheless political since it forms the ethos of a particular social 
unit, albeit a much smaller one than the state; namely, the communi- 
ty of Epicureans. 

In a similar manner, I consider the ethical teachings of Eph 4:17- 
5:20 to be political." Although the ethics in Ephesians is in some 
respects countercultural, inverting the value systems of the larger 
Greco-Roman society, it nevertheless truly seeks to establish and 
develop a corporate ethos and identity. The inferential conjunction in 
toüco obv Agyw (4:17) is resumptive, picking up the discussion begun 
in 4:1-3 (napakaAG obv Duäg yó; 4:1), which refers back to the 
preceding chapters, in particular, the reconciliation of Jews and 
Gentiles in one body and the creation of a new humanity. The 
formation of a new people and a new citizenry necessarily entails the 
establishment of guidelines, norms, and customs to ensure communal 
flourishing. Paul accomplishes this by exhorting his readers to live 
according to their new 190c. Ephesians 4:17-24 presents believers 
with two different corporate identities: the old and new humanity. 
The old humanity represents their former Gentile identity. The new 
humanity created in the likeness of God (tov kaıvov &vOpwrov tov 
Kata Ogóv Kriodevra ; 4:24) echoes the creation of Jews and Gentiles 


77 Epicurus, Sent. Vat. 58. 


Diogenes Laertius, 10.119. 

176 Plutarch, Adv. Col. 34 (Mor. 1127E). 

77 Plutarch, Adv. Col. 33 (Mor. 1127A). 

18 Plutarch, Adv. Col. 33 (Mor. 1127A). 

The ethical section of Ephesians is generally considered to be 4:1-6:20. This, 
however, does not suggest that "theology" and "ethics" occupy two tightly 
disjunctive sections. Paul combines theological and ethical statements just as 
Aristotle merged political and ethical discussions together in The Nicomachean Ethics 
and The Politics. Examples of "theology" in Eph 4:1-6:20 include 4:4-16; 5:2, 23-32. In 
this particular section, I focus primarily on 4:17-5:20. 
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into one new humanity in 2:15. It therefore represents the corporate 
entity for believers in Christ. Against these two choices, Paul exhorts 
his readers to live lives that are consonant with their new identity. 
Since they are no longer Gentiles, they should put away their former 
pattern of life and put on the new. 


Education and Imitation 


The unity of ethics and politics necessarily suggests that structures 
must be present to educate citizens about the ethos of the city so as to 
prevent conflict between the behavior of individuals and the values 
of the community. Plato recognizes this importance of education 
when he considers 


right education (trv óp8rjv quiooogíav) as the only basis for right ac- 
tion by cities or by individuals; and ... that the nations of mankind 
would never be rid of their troubles until either men who were rightly 
and truly educated should come to hold the ruling offices in the state or 
else by some miracle those who hold power in cities become truly edu- 
cated (dvrwg quioooqrjon). ^? 


In order to establish such a system, the political leader must truly be 
capable of educating, and he himself must be just and good. If Plato 
had to interview a candidate for a political career, he would question 
him thus: 


[Have you] ever made any of the citizens better? Is there one who was 
previously wicked, unjust, licentious, and senseless, and has to thank 
[you] for making him an upright, honorable man, whether stranger or 
citizen, bond or free... What human being will you claim to have made 
better by your intercourse? [You may have your ideas as to what a sta- 
tesman should do, but let me tell you that his sole duty is in] making us, 
the citizens as good as possible. 


18 Plato, Ep. 7 (326A-B). This translation is by Sinclair, History of Greek Political 
Thought, 124. He notes that qiAoooqía here should preferably be translated as 
"education" rather than "philosophy." 

181 Plato, Gorg. 515A-C. Malcolm Schofield, Plato: Political Philosophy (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2006), recognizes the importance of education within 
Plato's political thought. He writes, "Education—interpreted in the broadest 
possible sense—has a claim to be considered perhaps the greatest preoccupation of 
both the Republic and the Laws alike" (35). 
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Aristotle also recognizes that the primary way of maintaining a 
constitution and promoting a virtuous citizen is through education. 
A virtuous disposition depends not only on acquiring the right 
habits;? a virtuous disposition must also know and deliberately 
choose the right course of action for its own sake, * developing the 
fundamental correlative of real  virtue—practical wisdom 
(ppdvnots).'* Although some states relegate the responsibility of 
moral training to individual parents, Aristotle argues that this 
method is not preferable since paternal authority does not have the 
power to compel obedience. For Aristotle, the proper instrument for 
maintaining and establishing virtue is the law—legislated regulations 
and unwritten customs and conventions."^ It is through the educa- 
tive role of the law that the state can be made a partnership and a 
unity.'” 

Ephesians does not present any specific systematic regimen or 
structures by which members are instructed in the ethos of the 
community. There are nevertheless hints as to how this might occur. 
Some scholars argue that the putting on and putting off coupled with 
the then and now language in Ephesians reflects catechetical instruc- 


182 The eighth book of the Politics, which appears to be a treatise on education, 
opens with the following words: "Now nobody would dispute that the education 
(naıdetav) of the young requires the special attention of the lawgiver. Indeed the 
neglect of this in states is injurious to their constitutions; for education ought to be 
adapted to the particular form of constitution, since the particular character 
belonging to each constitution both guards the constitution generally and 
originally establishes it" (Aristotle, Pol. 8.1.1 [1137A11-15]). See also Pol. 5.7.20 
(1310A12-15). 

79 Aristotle, Pol. 7.12.6 (1332A39-40); Eth. nic. 10.9.6 (1179B20-21). 

18t Aristotle, Eth. nic. 2.4.3 (1105A28-33). 

185 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 6.13.2-3 (1144B16-18): "True Virtue cannot exist without 
Prudence (ppovnoewg).” See also 6.13.6 (1144B30-32): “It is not possible to be good 
in the true sense without Prudence (ppovroswg), nor to be prudent (gpdvipov) 
without Moral Virtue." 

75 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 10.9.12-14 (1180A18-B7). 

187 Aristotle, Pol. 2.2.10 (1263B): "The proper thing is for the state, while being a 
multitude, to be made a partnership and a unity by means of education (814 trv 
nandelav xowr|v Kal uíav nxoieiv), as has been said before, and it is strange that the 
very philosopher who intends to introduce a system of education and thinks that 
this will make the city morally good should fancy that he can regulate society by 
such measures as have been mentioned instead of by manners and culture and 
laws." 
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tions to baptismal candidates.'** This suggests that there was some 
formal instructional process in the early church, possibly conducted 
by those who are gifted as õıðáokador (4:11). Supposedly, the 
reading of Ephesians itself during the assembly of the church would 
also play an educative role. Moreover, if Ephesians was a circular 
letter written to various communities in Asia Minor, the importance 
of this document in shaping the ethical outlook of the early church is 
readily apparent.’ Apart from the public reading of Ephesians, 
believers mutually instruct and admonish one another with psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs (5:19; cf. Col 3:16), refraining from ob- 
scene, silly, and vulgar talk (aioxpörng Kai uwpoAoyla rj ebtpaneAta; 
5:4).?' Furthermore, they are also to expose (£Aéyyere) the unfruitful 
deeds of darkness perpetrated by those outside the community of 
faith (5:11). The call for communal ethical development and partici- 
pation is perhaps also seen in the command öpyileode Kai un 
dpaptavete (4:26). Aristotle notes that although an individual is easily 
overcome by anger, a multitude is less susceptible to be roused to 
anger (òpyıoðñvaı) and to commit wrong (auapteiv).’” Eph 4:26 may 
then be understood as a call for collective judgment rather than 
individual action. Finally, Ephesians gives more weight to paternal 


18 See P, Carrington, The Primitive Christian Catechism (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1940), 31-57; Dahl, Studies in Ephesians, 415-16; Schnackenburg, 
Ephesians, 199-201. 

' For the role of teachers in the development of unity within a sociological 
framework, see Peter W. Gosnell, “Networks and Exchanges: Ephesians 4:7-16 and 
the Community Function of Teachers,” BTB 30 (2000): 135-43. 

For examples regarding the use of letters as means of moral instruction, see 
Abraham J. Malherbe, ed., Moral Exhortation: A Greco-Roman Sourcebook (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1986), 79-85. 

11 Tn Aristotle's educational program, he argues that children must be sheltered 
from corrupting influences such as vulgar language, stories, plays, and music. He 
writes, "The lawgiver ought therefore to banish indecent talk (aicxpoAoyíav), as 
much as anything else, out of the state altogether (for light talk about anything 
disgraceful [tøv aioxp@v] soon passes into action)" (Pol. 7.15.7 [1336B1-7]). See 
also Pol. 7.15.7-10 (1336B1-35). 

'*? Aristotle, Pol. 3.10.6 (1286A33-35): "Also the multitude is more incorrupti- 
ble—just as the larger stream of water is purer, so the mass of citizens is less 
corruptible than the few; and the individual judgment is bound to be corrupted 
when he is overcome by anger (ópyfjc) or some other such emotion, whereas in the 
other case it is a difficult thing for all the people to be roused to anger (ópyioOfjvo) 
and go wrong together (änapreiv).” 
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instruction than Aristotle does, urging fathers to bring up their 
children in the discipline and instruction of the Lord (6:4). 

Although Ephesians does not present formal structures for educa- 
tion, it nevertheless presents more clearly the content of the readers' 
ethical instruction. Using pedagogical terms, Paul reminds his readers 
of the ethical teaching they received in the gospel message—they 
learned Christ (gud&0ete tov Xpıotöv), heard him (aùtòv nKovoare), and 
was taught in him (év abt@ edidaxOnre; 4:20-21). Paul then spells out 
the specifics of this education with three infinitives. They were 
taught to put aside (&xo0éc0a) their old humanity (4:22); to be 
renewed (&vaveododaı) by the Spirit in their mind (t@ nveúpatı tod 
voóc Dud; 4:23);’ and to put on (Evdvoao8a1) the new humanity 
created in the likeness of God (tov katà Oedv Krıodevra; 4:24)” 
Central to this educative process is a reconfiguration of the mind 
(voög), the “constellation of thoughts and beliefs which provides the 
criteria for judgments and actions, "5 according to the mindset of the 
new humanity patterned kata Oedv (4:24). Paul, like Aristotle, is 
arguing for the necessity of developing a particular qpóvnoig. 
Believers are not to be foolish (&qpovec); rather, they are to under- 
stand what the moral will of the Lord is (ti to 0£Anyua tod kupíov; 
5:17). 

Paul, like Aristotle, notes that the formation of the “right” 
pdvnoic requires the inculcation of the “right” habits and character. 
The call to cultivate the mind such that it understands the will of the 


13 H, I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity (trans. George Lamb; New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1956), 314, writes, “[The] Christian education of children ... was 
the parents’ fundamental duty. There was more in this than was contained in the 
Roman tradition; it was essentially a continuation of the Jewish tradition, which 
emphasized the importance of the family in the development of religious con- 
sciousness.” 

19% Contra Peter T. O'Brien, The Letter to the Ephesians (The Pillar New Testament 
Commentary; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 330, who understands nveóuau as a 
reference to the human spirit. 

15 In Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 11.5.2, “tov Tapkbvıov Ekeivov 
Evövöuevor” means “to play the role of Tarquin.” 

1% Robert Jewett, Paul's Anthropological Terms (AGJU 10; Leiden: Brill, 1971), 361, 
367. Jewett’s definition follows Adolf Schlatter, Die Theologie des Judentums nach dem 
Bericht des Josefus (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1932; repr., New York: Georg Olms, 
1979), 27. 
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Lord is enjoined with the call to imitate God,’” or more specifically, to 
conform their lives after Christ's cruciform pattern. Ephesians 
conflates the call to imitate God with the call to imitate the cruciform 
pattern of Christ. This is borne out in 5:1 where the injunction to 
imitate God (yíveo0e obv untal roO coğ) is tightly bracketed by 
two kadwg Kat clauses, "conformity patterns" that present Christ's 
peacemaking act on the cross as a prototype of human behavior.'” In 
4:32, believers are to forgive one another kadws Koi ó 0£60G Ev Xpiotà 
forgave them; in 5:2, believers are urged to walk in love xac koi ó 
Xpiotóc r|y&rnoev rju&g Kal TAPESWKEV EAUTOV UTEP NUD Tpoopopav 
xai 0voíav TH BE®@ eig Hounv evwdiac. Furthermore, Paul relates the 
cruciform love of Christ with the life, essence, power, and character 
of God. He prays that his readers would know the love of Christ so 
that they would be filled up to the fullness of God (3:19). 

The call to imitate God, especially Christ’s cruciform pattern, 
echoes throughout the letter. Believers are reminded that they are 
redeemed through Christ’s blood (1:7) and that the new humanity is 
made possible only through the cross (2:16); Paul prays that Christ 
will dwell in their hearts (3:17); believers are to attain to the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, to the measure of the full stature of Christ 
(4:13); they are to grow up into Christ in every way by speaking the 
truth in love (4:15); husbands are to love their wives kadwg Kat Christ 
loved the church and napeöwrev himself for her (5:25); and finally, 
believers are to imitate God by putting on his armor (6:10). Since 
believers are now “in Christ" (£v Xpiot@) and are part of the new 
humanity, they are to consciously embrace the paradigm that Christ 
displayed on the cross: breaking divisive walls, establishing peace, 
and building up the body in love. 

Paul’s appeal to imitate God-Christ is similar to the political advice 
writers give to aspiring rulers.” Philo urges kings and rulers to 


77 See Robert A. Wild, “Be Imitators of God’: Discipleship in the Letter to the 
Ephesians,” in Discipleship in the New Testament (ed. Fernando F. Segovia; Philadel- 
phia: Fortress, 1987), 127-43. 

18 Nils A. Dahl, “Form-Critical Observations on Early Christian Preaching,” 
in Jesus in the Memory of the Early Church (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1976), 34, remarks 
that in these conformity patterns, “Christ is not seen simply as a model to be 
imitated; his conduct is prototypical precisely to the degree that it is of saving 
significance.” 

The political advice to imitate rulers is built on the assumption that there is 
a fundamental analogy between the king’s function in the state and God’s operation 
of the universe. Diotogenes, Concerning a Kingdom, writes, “As God is to the world, so 
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imitate (utuéouot) God's virtue of creating order out of disorder, 
harmony out of discordance.” The Letter of Aristeas urges kings to 
imitate (uuéouar) the beneficence of God." Plutarch's To an Unedu- 
cated Ruler notes that rulers should form themselves in the likeness of 
God (önorörnta Bew) through imitation. They are not to display the 
marks of outward deification, common among the Hellenistic 
monarchs or the Roman emperors; rather, they are to emulate the 
virtues of God." Through such imitation, the ruler becomes an image 
of God to be contemplated," and a model of behavior to which others 
should conform. In contrast to this hierarchical ordering of imita- 


is a king to his kingdom; and as a city is to the world, so is a king to God" (yet 5€ 
Kal wg Oeòç roti kócuov Baoıdevg roti nóv: xai wg nóAiG noti kócuov BaoiAeUq 
noti Ogóv; Stobaeus 4.7.61.33-35; Holger Thesleff, The Pythagorean Texts of the 
Hellenistic Period [Abo: Abo akademi, 1965], 72.19-20; ET David R. Fideler, ed., The 
Pythagorean Sourcebook and Library: An Anthology of Ancient Writings which relate to 
Pythagoras and Pythagorean Philosophy [Compiled and translated by Kenneth Sylvan 
Guthrie with additional translations by Thomas Taylor and Arthur Fairbanks Jr.; 
Grand Rapids: Phanes, 1987], 222). 

20 Philo, Spec, 4.187-88: "[God] called the non-existent into existence and pro- 
duced order from disorder, qualities from things devoid of quality, similarities from 
dissimilars, identities from the totally different, fellowship and harmony from the 
dissociated and discordant, equality from inequality and light from darkness... 
These things good rulers must imitate (nıneiohaı) if they have any aspiration to be 
assimilated to God (et yé tig abroig qpovríg Eotıv EEoUOLWGEWS tíjc npòç 0£óv)." See 
also idem, Abr. 144. 

21 Let. Aris, 188, 210, 281. 

22 Plutarch, Princ. iner. 3 (Mor. 780F-781A): “Now just as in the heavens God has 
established as a most beautiful image of himself the sun and moon, so in states a 
ruler *who in God's likeness, Righteous decision upholds', that is to say, one who, 
possessing god's wisdom, establishes, as his likeness and luminary, intelligence in 
place of scepter or thunderbolt or trident .... God visits his wrath upon those who 
imitate his thunders, lightnings, and sunbeams, but with those who emulate his 
virtue and make themselves like unto his goodness and mercy he is well pleased.” 

?* Plutarch, Princ. iner. 5 (Mor. 781F-82A): “As the sun, his most beautiful image, 
appears in the heavens as his mirrored likeness to those who are able to see him in 
it, just so [God] has established in states the light of justice and of knowledge of 
himself as an image which the blessed and the wise copy with the help of philoso- 
phy modeling themselves after the most beautiful of all things.” 

?* Plutarch, Princ. iner. 2 (Mor. 780B-C); Aristides, Or. 27.34-37. See also Ecphan- 
tus, On Kings: "But kings who cannot on earth find anything better than their own 
nature to imitate should not waste time in seeking any model other or lower than 
God himself (Stobaeus 4.7.64.45-48)... A king's manners should also be the 
inspiration of his government. Thus its beauty will immediately shine forth, since 
he who imitates God through virtue will surely be dear to him who he imitates, and 
much more dear will he be to his subjects (Stobaeus 4.7.64.50-55).... By assimilating 
himself to one, and that the most excellent nature, he will beneficently endeavor to 
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tion (subjects > king > God),”” Paul urges his believers to directly 
imitate God since each of them has direct access to God (2:18). 


Communal Harmony and Peace 


I have so far examined how ethics in Ephesians is generally political 
in nature. But it is also instructive to note that specific ethical 
injunctions in 4:17-5:20 are also topoi in political writings promoting 
concord and peace. These include the exhortations to shun vices that 
sow discord such as greed (mAeovegia), and adopt virtues that 
promote unity such as justice (Sixa1oobvn) and love (&yánn, quM). 


TlAeovecia 

Ephesians remarks that the Gentile lifestyle is marked by greed 
(mAeoveäia; 4:19; 5:3, 5). Etymologically, nAgoveöia comes from mAEdv 
+ Éxo,, suggesting either one has more or wants more.” The word 
also conveys the idea of avarice and a desire to cheat, steal (cf. 1 Cor 
6:10), and pursue one's advantage at the expense of the common 
advantage." In line with other Jewish teachings, Ephesians stresses 
the danger of nÀsove£&ía and links it with idolatry (5:5)."* It is clear 
that this character trait has no place within the new community of 
believers. Not only does it cause a shift of allegiance from God to 
oneself, nàeovečía with its individualistic focus is the greatest social 
vice, destroying the communal spirit and ultimately bringing civic 
instability through gross inequality of material wealth.^" Paul, 


assimilate all his subjects to himself (Stobaeus 4.7.65.25-27)" (ET Fideler, Pythago- 
rean Sourcebook, 257-59). 

25 See also Dio Chrysostom, Or. 1.44-45. 

?* Gerhard Delling, “nAeovektng, nAeovertew, nàcovečía,” TDNT 6:266. 

27 Xenophon, Mem. 1.6.12; Thucydides, 3.84.1. Dio Chrysostom, Or. 34.19, in- 
cludes greed as one of the civil ills that seeks personal advantage in contrast to the 
common good (“envy, greed [nAeove£íac], contentiousness, the striving in each 
case to promote one's own welfare at the expense of both one's native land and the 
common weal [trv natpida Kai tò kowfj cuugépov]"). 

28 T, Jud. 19:1: "My children, love of money leads to idolatry, because once they 
are led astray by money, they designate as gods those who are not gods." 

2 See Dio Chrysostom, Or. 17 (De avaritia), especially Or. 17.6-7: "So I maintain 
in regard to covetousness (nepi tij¢ rAeove£íac) too, that all men do know it is 
neither expedient nor honorable, but the cause of the greatest evils (vv neylorwv 
Kak@v aitiov); and that in spite of all this, not one man refrains from it or is willing 
to have equality with possessions with his neighbor (undéva dvOpwnwv toov Exe tH 
méAac).... But greed (ñ nAeovs&ía) is not only the greatest evil to a man himself, but it 
injures his neighbors as well" (italics mine). He goes on to say, "In this passage, then, 
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consequently, exhorts believers to put aside greed (5:3) and to stop 
stealing (4:28). On the contrary, he encourages liberality and a 
willingness to share property and goods with those in need (4:28). 

The unequal possession of goods fueled by mAgove€éia is also fre- 
quently condemned by political commentators as a major factor of 
civic instability."? Thucydides points out that one of the primary 
causes of civil war in the fifth century was avarice (514 rÀeove£íav; 
3.82.8). Aristotle, likewise, remarks that civil strife is caused by 
inequality of property,” viewing nÀsoveé&ía as a distinct vice because 
"he tacitly assumes that it involves a desire to have more at the 
expense of others." Plutarch remarks that Sparta fell into moral decay 
as a result of inequality of possessions and unbridled greed for gold,”” 
and considers nAeoveöia as a fundamental defect of Hellenistic 
dynasties.” In an address to the Roman senate, Scipio Nasica, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, argued that nAseove£ía was a severe 
threat to the ideal of óuóvoia.?? 

The solution proposed by political commentators to combat this 
predicament is not so much different from that used by Paul. Lycur- 
gus achieved equality of possession and curbed the thirst for wealth 
by implementing radical measures—redistributing land, banning gold 
and silver currency, and instituting a sober communal way of life for 
all."* Polybius, agreeing with such measures, writes, "Lycurgus by 
doing away with the lust for wealth (xAeove£íav) did away also with 
all civil discord (diapopav) and broils (otaoıv).””” In a similar vein, 
Aristotle notes that citizens in a well-governed society must take 
steps to eliminate poverty since poverty produces sedition and 


are enumerated all the consequences of greed (nAeove£iag): that it is of advantage 
neither to the individual nor to the state; but that on the contrary, it overthrows 
and destroys the prosperity of families and of states as well ...” (Or. 17.10). See also 
Dio's negative portrayal of the covetous man in Or. 4.91-100. 

*10 See Skard, Zwei religiós-politische Begriffe, 68-77. He writes, "Der Gegensatz der 
óyuóvoia ist besonders die mAgovegia, die Selbstsucht, die den Staat ins Verderben 
stürzt" (69), and "Die Ursachen des kommenden Niederganges sieht er [Polyb] in 
der noAutéAeia und der nAeove£ía" (76). 

* Aristotle, Pol. 2.4.7 (1266B7). 

*? Richard Kraut, Aristotle: Political Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2002), 138 (his italics). 

?? Plutarch, Ag. Cleom., 3.1; 5.3-4. 

^^ Plutarch, Pyrrh. 7.2; 12.2-3. 

?5 Diodorus Siculus, 34/35.33.5. 

? Plutarch, Lyc. 8; 9; 10. See also Aalders, Plutarch’s Political Thought, 38-39. 

?" Polybius, 6.46.7. 
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crime.?? One of the ways to accomplish this is for citizens to practice 
the virtue of liberality (£XAevrepiörntog), the skill in deciding the level 
of wealth one needs and the appropriateness of giving and receiving 
money.” Likewise, Isocrates commends a high degree of public spirit 
and exhorts the wealthy to help the poor such that no one will be in 
need.” This sentiment is moreover shared by Dio Chrysostom who 
remarks that “equality (tò toov) ... establishes a common bond of 
friendship and peace for all (korvův quA(av Kai não eipfvnv) toward 
one another, whereas quarrels, internal strife, and foreign wars are 
due to nothing else than the desire for more" (Or. 17.10). 


Aikodocóvr] 

In contrast to a previous lifestyle marked by mAgoveéia, Ephesians 
advocates Óixotooóvn. Although dıkanoodvn in other Pauline litera- 
ture may denote a soteriological usage and emphasize God's declara- 
tion of humanity to be in right relationship with him, dixa1oobvn in 
Ephesians refers to an ethical virtue, justice. The new humanity has 
been created to be like God in justice and holiness (4:24); the xtiGw 
language in 4:24 echoes 2:10, suggesting that the good deeds which 
believers have been created for includes just deeds. The fruit of light 
is found in all that is good and just and true (5:9); and finally, believ- 
ers are to put on the breastplate of justice (6:14). 

The word dixatoobvn denotes fulfillment of duty, doing one's 
own, ^? lawfulness, ^? and equality. ”* The emphasis on equality 
necessarily implies that a just person does what is equal or fair, but an 
unjust person (ó &d1Kog) is greedy and grasping (nAgovéxtns).”” Since 
the time of Theognis (6™ century B.C.E.), 8tatooóvr was also consi- 
dered the primary virtue under which all other virtues were sub- 


?* Aristotle, Pol. 2.3.7 (1265B10-12). 

* Aristotle, Eth. nic. 4.1 (1119B22-1122A17). 

22 Isocrates, Or. 4.79; 7.83. 

?! The occurrence of öikaıov (6:1) will be dealt with later in the “The House- 
hold" section. 

?? Plato, Resp. 433 A-434A, 443C-444A. 

* Kraut, Aristotle: Political Philosophy, 105, remarks that law (vöuog) includes 
"not only the enactments of a lawgiver but also the customs, norms, and unwritten 
rules of a community." 

?^ Aristotle, Eth. nic. 5.1.8 (1129A34). 

* Aristotle, Eth. nic. 5.1.9 (1129B1-2). 
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sumed."* When d1xa1oovvn is linked with other virtues, as in Ephe- 
sians, the combined terms present a comprehensive statement 
encompassing the sum of all virtue and excellence. Nevertheless, the 
word still retains its basic sense of lawfulness even when it is broa- 
dened to encompass all moral virtue." 

As the sum of all political and moral virtue, justice "produces and 
preserves the happiness (evdatyovia), or the component parts of the 
happiness, of the political community.” Especially pertinent for this 
study is the positive correlation between Otaiooóvr and óyuóvoia. 
This relationship is not surprising since living in accord with the 
established norms and laws of a society is vital to the stability of a 
society.” Thus, Socrates remarks, "For factions (otáosic) ... are the 
outcome of injustice (ddixia), and hatreds (ution) and internecine 
conflicts, but justice (f| dixatoovvn) brings oneness of mind and love 
(öuövorav Kai qiAMav)."?? Similarly, Dionysius of Halicarnassus writes 
that Numa's regulations created a passion for “justice (Ouatocóvn), 
which preserves the harmony of the State (£v öuovola trv nóAv)."?! 
Dionysius further states in the discourse of Decius before the senate, 
“If justice and law (Sixn kai vóuoc) are banished from a state, sedition 
(otácic) and war (nóAsuoc) are wont to enter there.””” 


Walk in Love (&yánn, &yandw, prria, pIAEw) 
I argued in the previous chapter that Paul’s strong emphasis and 
exhortation to love one another is essential to maintaining the unity 


?* Aristotle, Eth. nic. 5.1.15 (1129B30), cites a proverb of Theognis, “In Justice 
(&i«otocóvn) is all Virtue (dpern) found in sum." See also Eth. nic. 5.1.19 (1130A8-9): 
"Justice in this sense is not a part of Virtue, but the whole of Virtue." Werner 
Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture (3 vols.; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945), 1:105, writes, "The new dikaiosyné was a more objective quality [than 
courage]; but it became areté par excellence as soon as the Greeks believed that they 
had found, in written law, a reliable criterion for right and wrong. After nomos— 
that is, current legal usage—was codified, the general idea of righteousness 
acquired a palpable content. It consisted in obedience to the laws of the state, just 
as Christian 'virtue' consisted in obedience to the commands of God." 

227 G, Schrenk, "óíxn, Stkatos xcA.," TDNT 2:193. 

?3 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 5.1.13 (1129B17-19). 

?? See Xenophon, Mem. 4.4.16: “For those cities whose citizens abide by [the 
laws] prove strongest and enjoy most happiness." See also Plutarch, Per. 3.1; Lyc. 4.1. 

?? Plato, Resp. 351D. See also Plato, Cleitophon 409D-E, where Socrates notes that 
justice (dıkaıoobvn) produces true friendship, and the mark of true friendship is 
concord (6udvoia). 

?! Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 2.74.1. 

* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 7.42.2-3. 
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and peace within the community of believers. But what is important 
for my investigation is the similar link Greco-Roman literature makes 
between love and concord.” Although I have not found any text 
where óyóvoia is linked with ayann, óuóvoia and the elimination of 
otéoic is often connected with other words for love such as dyanaw, 
Epwes, qa, and quo. 

The dramatist Aeschylus considers “common love (kotvog1Ars)” as 
the proper antidote for otéoi.** Plato notes that dyann and 
QiÀAogpóvnoig eliminates otáoig and nóAseuoc,^? and Epwg “makes 
peace (eiprjvn) among men."?* Plutarch "sees love (Zpwe) as a force 
which can unify the state politically."?" Aristotle recognizes the 
power of quAÍa to unite a city and considers it to be almost synonym- 
ous with óuóvota.?? dia is the greatest blessing a city could have; it 
forms the bond that unites the state; it is the best safeguard against 
otécic; and politicians value it more than justice (Sixo1oobvn) itself. 


?5 This is also demonstrated by Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation, 
165-71; Bakke, Concord and Peace, 191-96. 

34 Aeschylus, Eum. 985. 

?5 plato, Leg. 678E, uses the verbal forms ayandw and gıAoppoveouan. 

*6 Plato, Symp. 197C-D. See also Plato, Pol. 311B-C; Cleitophon 409 D-E, where he 
links ópóvoia with qi. 

?7 Alan Wardman, Plutarch's Lives (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1974), 60. Wardman considers Plutarch’s £poc, which includes both homosexual 
and heterosexual love, to play a vital social role "since lovers and loved will act 
heroically for the good of the whole community" (63). See also Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
39.6, where he prays to ®1Aia and 'Oyóvoi with this request: "That from this day 
forth they may implant in this city a yearning for itself, a passionate love (pws), a 
singleness of purpose, a unity of wish and thought; and, on the other hand, that 
they may cast out strife (otácic) and contentiousness and jealousy." 

238 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 9.6.1 (1167A): “Concord also seems to be a friendly feeling 
(prÀikòv 6€ Kai f| óuóvoia patveran)”; Eth. nic. 8.1.4 (1155A): "Concord, which seems 
akin to friendship (rj yàp suövora Spordy tı TH gíg Éoiev eivaı).” For a study on 
the political aspect of friendship, see Horst Hutter, Politics as Friendship (Waterloo: 
Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 1978). For Aristotle's theory of political friendship, 
see Kraut, Aristotle: Political Philosophy, 465-70; Suzanne Stern-Gillet, Aristotle's 
Philosophy of Friendship (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995), 147-69; chapter 16 "Political 
Animals and Civic Friendship" in John M. Cooper, Reason and Emotion: Essays on 
Ancient Moral Psychology and Ethical Theory (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1999), 356-77. 

2 Aristotle, Pol. 2.1.16 (1262B): “For we think that friendship (quía) is the 
greatest of blessings for the state, since it is the best safeguard against revolution 
(otaoıdZeıv), and the unity of the state (td uíav eivaı trv nöAıv), which Socrates 
praises most highly, both appears to be and is said by him to be the effect of 
friendship (@1Aia)”; Eth. nic. 8.1.4 (1155A): "Moreover, friendship (quía) appears to 
be the bond of the state; and lawgivers seem to set more store by it than they do by 
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Arius Didymus also defines qua as óuóvoia.™ The unifying quality 
of love is further seen when various authors use dyandw and 
Q1Aéo/qua to describe political treaties, alliances, and reconcilia- 
tions;"" and the bond that a political leader has with his people.” 
Some may critique the above investigation, noting the absence of 
QiÀAéo and qua in Ephesians. One should, however, bear in mind 
that dyandw and piéw share the same semantic domain.^? Despite 


justice (Owxatooóvn), for to promote concord, which seems akin to friendship, is 
their chief aim, while faction (otéo1c), which is enmity (£x0po), is what they are 
most anxious to banish." See also Aristides, Or. 23.53: "Thus friendship and concord 
(pria Kai óuóvoia) with one another is naturally the cause of the great good for 
the nation, the leading cities, and each individual city in common, and on the 
contrary faction (ot&o1g) the cause of the most extreme evils.” 

^? See Arius Didymus, Epitome of Stoic Ethics: “Furthermore, it is their view that 
every stupid person is an enemy of the gods. For enmity is disharmony and discord 
in matters of life, just as friendship (g1Ata) is harmony (ouupwvia) and concord 
(óuóvoia). But the worthless are in disharmony with the gods in matters of life" 
(Stobaeus 2.7.11K.66-71; ET Arius Didymus: Epitome of Stoic Ethics [ed. Arthur J. 
Pomeroy; Texts and Translations 44; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 1999], 
85). See also Dio Chrysostom, Or. 26.8; 34.45; 36.32; 38.8, 15; 40.36, 37; 41.13; 
Ecphantus, On Kings: "The friendship (qua) existing in a city, and possessing a 
certain common end, imitates the concord (óuóvoiav) of the universe" (Thesleff, 
Pythagorean Texts, 81.22; Stobaeus 4.7.64.75-76; ET Fideler, Pythagorean Sourcebook, 
258). 

^! For qiAéo/qiAa, see Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 2.45.3-4; 2.46.1; 
3.29.4; 3.50.4; 4.49.1; 5.26.3-4; 5.30.3; 5.34.4; 5.45.2; 5.49.2; 5.50.1; 6.21.2; 6.47.4; 8.32.5; 
8.34.1-3; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 38.11, 36. For other examples, see John T. Fitzgerald, 
"Paul and Friendship," in Paul in the Greco-Roman World (ed. J. Paul Sampley; 
Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 2003), 334-37. Note also that the fifth 
century C.E. lexicographer Hesychius formally defines “to reconcile” 
(&noxataAA£o) as “to make a friend" (piAov motfjoat). See entry a.6374 in Hesychii 
Alexandrini Lexicon (ed. Moritz Schmidt; 5 vols.; Amsterdam: A. M. Hakkert, 1965). 
For ayandw, see Polybius, 9.29.12; Josephus, BJ. 1.211; Plutarch, Lys. 4.2. See also 
Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation, 167n. 619. 

?? For dyandw, see Plutarch, Caes. 5.2; Dem. 18.4; Pomp. 65.1; Oth. 4.1; Publ. 10.4; 
Marc. 5.1; Josephus, B.J. 1.171; 2.359; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 3.89, 112. 

2 The traditional understanding of ayanaw endorsed by C. Spicq emphasizes 
the uniqueness of the term in regard to its frequency and semantic meaning in the 
LXX and in the NT. See most recently Spicq, “dydmn, agapé,” TLNT 1:10-11. The 
diachronic study of Robert Joly, Le vocabulaire chrétien de l'amour, est-il original? 
éiAeiv et Ayan&v (Brussels: Presses universitaires de Bruxelles, 1968), however, 
argues that the preference for dyanäv over giAeiv is not a LXX innovation since 
this phenomenon is generally attested in Hellenistic literature from the fourth 
century onwards. He explains that üyanäv became the standard verb for "to love" 
because qiAeiv had acquired the meaning of “to kiss" as part of its semantic range. 
The change in quAeiv was due to the disappearance of the older word xvvéo (“to 
kiss”), and the disappearance of xuvéw was itself due to its homonymic clash with 
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differences in lexemes, Paul’s exhortation to walk in love follows the 
general Greco-Roman commonplace that love and friendship pro- 
motes concord and unity. 


The above references show ancient political thinkers agreeing that 
nAeovedia and the corresponding unequal distribution of wealth 
leads to civic and social instability. On the other hand, dixa1oovvn, 
&yánn, and @iAia result in peace and concord. As representative 
ethical characteristics of the old and new humanity, their use in 
Ephesians suggests that Paul's ethical injunctions are not only 
political in character, but are similar to topoi promoting peace and 
harmony within the community of believers. 


'THE HOUSEHOLD 


Household motifs and language are strong within the Pauline litera- 
ture since "the household remains the basic context within which 
most if not all the local Pauline groups established themselves." 
The household motif is, however, especially pervasive in Ephesians, 
containing the second highest percentage of oık* words within the 
Pauline corpus.*” Such words include oikovoyuía, katoikntýpiov, 
KATOIKEW,  mápoikoc, oikeioc, oikodoun, Ertoikodouew, and 
cvvoikoóouéo. Furthermore, members of the éxxArjoia are given 
familial designations. Believers are adopted as God's children 
(vio8eota, 1:5; tékva dyannta, 5:1); believers are called ddeAq@ot (6:21, 
23); and believers are members of the household of God (oikeioı tod 


«Uw (“to impregnate”). Both the aorist of kuvéw and kúw share the same form of 
Exvoa (33). Joly notes that &yanãv and qiAeiv typically have the same meaning. 
Furthermore, J. P. Louw and Eugene Nida, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament: 
Based on Semantic Domains (2 vols.; 2d ed.; New York: UBS, 1989), 1:294, writes, 
"Though some persons have tried to assign certain significant differences of 
meaning between dyandw, üyarın and giréw, qua ..., it does not seem possible to 
insist upon a contrast of meaning in any and all contexts... It would ... be quite 
wrong to assume that piAgw and qi refer only to human love, while &yamáo and 
ayann refer to divine love. Both sets of terms are used for the total range of loving 
relations between people, between people and God, and between God and Jesus 
Christ." 

%4 Meeks, First Urban Christians, 84. Meek's conclusion comes after surveying 
other possible models for the formation of the éxxAnota, including voluntary 
associations, the synagogue, and philosophic or rhetorical schools (75-84). 

* Ephesians contains 5.37 oık* words per thousand words of text. 1 Timothy 
has the highest percentage at 6.29. 
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Qeob) with God presiding as the father (1:2, 3, 17; 2:18; 3:14; 4:6; 5:20; 
6:23). Moreover, the household code in Ephesians occupies a major 
portion of the letter (5:22-6:9) and is the most fully developed among 
the other NT codes (Col 3:18-4:1; Tit 2:1-10; 1 Pet 2:18-3:7; 1 Tim 2:8- 
15; 6:1-10). This section examines the Ephesian household motif, 
suggesting that it is political and serves to promote peace within the 
&kkAÀnoía. 


Oikos Motif in the Hellenistic-Roman World 


When we examine the household motif within the larger Hellenistic- 
Roman world,” we see that the oixog is intimately intertwined with 
the politics of the nöAıc.”” For example, Aristotle begins his Politics 
with a discussion of the household. Plato considers marriage as a 
responsibility that a citizen should undertake with the interest of the 
state in mind.” Similarly, Epictetus attacks the Epicureans for their 
opposition to marriage, arguing that the failure to marry and pro- 
create implies a citizen's abdication of his or her civic responsibilities, 
an action tantamount to political subversion.” Household affairs 
were a fundamental part of tà noAırıkd (“the things of the polis"). 
The reason for this tight connection between the household and the 
politics of society is because 


^6 For studies on the household in the Hellenistic-Roman world, see David C. 
Verner, The Household of God: The Social World of the Pastoral Epistles (SBLDS 71; Chico: 
Scholars Press, 1983), 27-82; D. B. Martin, "The Construction of the Ancient Family: 
Methodological Considerations," JRS 86 (1996): 40-60; Carolyn Osiek and David 
Balch, Families in the New Testament World (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1997); 
Suzanne Dixon, The Roman Family (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 1992); 
Carolyn Osiek and David Balch, eds., Early Christian Families in Context (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2003) 

%7 Rowe and Schofield, Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Political Thought, 14. 

?^* Plato, Leg. 773 B-C, writes, "Regarding marriage as a whole there shall be one 
general rule: each man must seek to form such a marriage as shall benefit the State 
(tov yap tH nökeı Sei ovupépovta uvnoteúsiv yáuov £kaorov), rather than such as 
best pleases himself. There is a natural tendency for everyone to make for the mate 
that most resembles himself, whence it results that the whole State becomes ill- 
balanced both in wealth and in moral habits, and because of this, the consequences 
we least desire are those that generally befall most States." 

?^? Epictetus, Diatr. 3.7.19-20: "In the name of God, I ask you, can you imagine an 
Epicurean State? One man says, ‘I do not marry.’ ‘Neither do I,’ says another, ‘for 
people ought not to marry.’ No, nor have children; no, nor perform the duties of a 
citizen... Your doctrines are bad, subversive of the State (avatpentikad nódswg), 
destructive to the family (Avpavtixd oikwv), not even fit for women." 
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the family is bound up with all the great crises and transitions of life. It 
is the focus of the most intimate relationships, those in which the per- 
sonality of man and of woman is most profoundly expressed and most 
thoroughly tested. It is the primary agent in the molding of the life- 
habits and the life-attitudes of human beings. It is the center of the 
most impressive celebrations and rituals, those associated with mar- 
riage, with death, and with the initiation of the child into the beliefs 
and ways of the community. It is the hearth, the home, the place where 
the generations are brought continuously together, where old and 
young must learn to make ever changing adjustments to their ever 
changing roles in the life-cycle.” 


Ancient authors commonly consider the oikoc to be the fundamen- 
tal unit of the nóAic."' Aristotle argues that any investigation of the 
city must start from its beginning (¿č àpxñç) and fundamental 
association—the household. He therefore begins with the union of 
male and female for the continuance of the species. The addition of a 
slave to this partnership (kotvwvia) forms a household (oixta); the 
partnership of several households form a village (kwun); and that of 
several villages form the city-state (nós). Each progression is a 
natural development. Thus, "the city arises out of a feature of our 
psychology that is neither chosen nor inculcated by habit, but is fixed 
by our nature—namely our desires to survive, meet our everyday 
needs, and procreate."^? The city results from the natural growth of 
the household, and “every state is composed of households (n&oa yàp 
oóykeicai nódig ¿č oikı@v)” (Pol. 1.2.1 [1253B]). This perception of the 
household as a fundamental unit of the city also occurs in later 
writers. Philo considers the house as "a city compressed into small 
dimensions" (Ios. 38); the Stoic Hierocles remarks that there would be 
no cities if there were no households (ote yàp nóAei àv rjoav un 
Svtwv oikwv); and Cicero considers the household as the “founda- 


2 Robert M. MacIver, The Web of Government (rev. ed.; New York: Macmillan, 
1965), 17-18. 

31 For Aristotle’s perspective, see D. Brendan Nagle, The Household as the Founda- 
tion of Aristotle’s Polis (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006). 

?? Aristotle, Pol. 1.1.4-8 (1252A-1252B) 

33 Kraut, Aristotle: Political Philosophy, 242. 

34 Hierocles, On Marriage (Stobaeus 4.22A.21). See also the other section of 
Hierocles in Stobaeus 4.24A.14: "Our country especially urges us to [have children]. 
For I dare say that we raise children not so much for ourselves as for our country 
by planning for the constitution of the state that follows us and supplying the 
community with our successors" (ET Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, 104). 
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tion (principium) of civil government, the nursery (seminarium), as it 
were of the state.””” 

Since the household is the fundamental unit of the state, the hie- 
rarchical relationships within the household are similar and analog- 
ous to those of the state. Aristotle initially argues that there are 
fundamental differences in nature between the rule of the statesman 
and the master of a family. There is not just a difference in the 
number of people over whom one rules; rather, there is a difference 
in kind (Pol. 1.1.2 [1252A]). Aristotle, however, later acknowledges the 
analogy between an absolute monarch and the master of a house- 
hold.” Philo also explicitly relates a household manager to a states- 
man. In his treatment of the life of Joseph, he argues, 


The future statesman (noAıtıköv) needed first to be trained and prac- 
ticed in house management (oixovoyuíav); for a house is a city com- 
pressed into small dimensions, and household management may be 
called a kind of state management (tic moAtteta), just as a city too is a 
great house and statesmanship the household management of the gen- 
eral public (noAıteia 8& korvý vig oikovopía). All this shows clearly that 
the household manager is identical with the statesman (tov avtov 
oikovopkóv ce civar Kal noAıtıköv), how much what is under the pur- 
view of the two may differ in number and size." 


The difference between a household manager and a statesman is not 
one of kind, but of the number of people over whom one rules. 
Furthermore, Philo considers household management and states- 
manship as sister-virtues.^? 


?5 Cicero, Off. 1.54. 

*° See Aristotle, Pol. 3.10.2 (1285B); Eth. nic. 8.10.1-2 (1160A31-36); 8.10.4-5 
(1160B24-35); [Oec.] 1.1.1 (1343A1-4). See also Colson's note in Philo, Ios. 38 (Philo 
[LCL] 6:600): "The idea is combated in Aristotle at the beginning of the Politics, but 
admitted by him of monarchy iii.10.2". 

#7 Philo, Ios. 38-39. See also Spec. 3.170-71: "Organized communities are of two 
sorts, the greater which we call cities and the smaller which we call households. 
Both of these have their governors; the government of the greater is assigned to 
men under the name of statesmanship (moAiteta), that of the lesser, known as 
household management (oikovouia), to women." 

*8 Philo, Fug. 36: "Begin, then, by getting some exercise and practice in the 
business of life both private and public; and when by means of the sister virtues, 
household-management and statesmanship (xai yevönevor moAttiKoi te xoi 
oikovoyikol r ddeAQav &petóv, olkovouikfic te Kal noAltikfig), you have become 
masters in each domain, enter now, as more than qualified to do so, on your 
migration to a different and more excellent way of life." See also Erwin R. Goode- 
nough, The Politics of Philo Judaeus (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938), 48-50. 
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The political valence of the household is further seen when we 
note how the Ptolemaic kings consider the entire land of Egypt as 
their personal estate or oikoc."? Consequently, the king's administra- 
tors in these districts and administrative units are called oikovönoı.”” 


As a native of Alexandria, Philo is well aware of this ideology, consis- 


tently using the terms 1) Katoapoc oikia, ® 6 Zeßaotög oikoc, rj TOV 


IIcoAeuaíov oikia,’ and ó KAavdiwv oikoç™ to refer not to the 
imperial household but to the political administration of the Ptole- 
maic and Roman imperial kingdoms. This political ideology of the 
oikoc was also adopted by Romans writers. For example, Tacitus 
considers Augustus’s addition of Egypt into the Roman Empire as its 
subjugation and control under the house of Caesar (Aegyptum ... domi 
retinere; Hist. 1.11). 

The language “the house of Caesar” necessarily implies that the 
emperor was the acknowledged father figure. This is apparently 
formalized when the senate bestowed the title pater patriae ("Father 


23% M, Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (3 vols.; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1941), 2:1309, writes, “The whole of Egypt was the oikoc of the 
[Ptolemaic] king, his private household, which he owned in his character of a living 
god. Parts of this oixoc he might entrust to the management of priests for the 
maintenance of the worship of the gods, or might bestow on members of his 
household—generals or other military officers and men, officials, members of his 
family, or favorites. But the whole of Egypt remained nevertheless his oikoc, partly 
subdivided into smaller and less important oixo1.” See also idem, The Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire (2d ed. rev. P. M. Fraser; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1957), 1:278, where he notes, “The Ptolemies regarded Egypt as their personal 
property, acquired by conquest. For them Egypt was their ‘house’ (oikoc) or 
personal estate. The natives were a subject population whose task it was to support 
the ‘house’ of the kings by work and payments.” 

^? Martin Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in their Encounter in Palestine 
during the early Hellenistic Period (trans. John Bowden; 2 vols.; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1974), 1:19, writes, “The first man in the state beside the king was the dioikétés.... He 
bore responsibility for the entire possessions and income of the king, i.e. every- 
thing concerned with the finances, the economy and the administration of the 
state... Egypt itself had of old been divided into nomes, and these in turn into 
toparchies. The smallest administrative unit was the village. The most important 
officials in any district were the military stratégos, the oikonomos for administration 
of finance and commerce, and a series of further functionaries presumably of equal 
status; under them was a hierarchically ordered host of subordinate officials." 

%1 Philo, Flacc. 35. See also Phi 4:22. 

262 Philo, Flacc. 23, 49. 

28 Philo, Mos. 2.30. 

%1 Philo, Legat. 33. 
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of the Country”) on Caesar Augustus in Feb 5, 2 B.C.E. The Res Gestae 
divi Augusti 35 states, 


While I was administering my thirteenth consulship, the senate and the 
equestrian order and the entire Roman people gave me the title of Fa- 
ther of my Country, and decreed that this title should be inscribed upon 
the vestibule of my house and in the senate-house and in the Forum 
Augustum beneath the quadriga erected in my honor by decree of the 
senate.’ 


The title of pater patriae or pater was used by Greek and Latin writers. 
Dio Cassius notes the significance of the pater (natnp) title when he 
writes, 


The term "Father" perhaps gives them a certain authority over us all — 
the authority which fathers once had over their children; yet it did not 
signify this at first, but betokened honor, and served as an admonition 
both to them, that they should love their subjects as they would their 
children, and to their subjects, that they should revere them as they 
would their fathers. (Dio Cassius, 53.18.3) 


The title of pater was also bestowed on subsequent emperors.^^ After 
the destructive eruption of Mount Vesuvius, Suetonius describes 
Titus's fatherly goodness as follows: “In these many great calamities 
he showed not merely the concern of an emperor, but even a father’s 
surpassing love.””” Similarly, Pliny the Younger considers Trajan “as 
a fellow-citizen, not a tyrant, one who is our father not our over- 
lord."^* 


Political Character of the Ephesian Household Motif and Household Code 


Given the political valence of the oikog in ancient Greco-Roman 
thought, it appears highly probable that the household language of 
Ephesians should also be read against a political backdrop. The 
presentation of God as father parallels the common perception of the 
emperor as the pater patriae, and the language of oikeioı tod 0700 
(2:19) evokes the political ideology of Ptolemaic and Roman rulers 
who consider the empire as their household. The political timbre of 


’5 Suetonius, Aug. 58, describes the bestowal of this title in detail. See also 
Strabo, Geogr. 6.4.2. 

*°° See Clifford Ando, Imperial Ideology and Provincial Loyalty in the Roman Empire 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000), 398-405. 

**7 Suetonius, Tit. 8.3. 

?$ Pliny, Pan. 2.3. 
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oikeiol toO Ogo0 is further accentuated by the presence of ovunoAitat 
in the same verse. All this is not to say that the household language of 
Ephesians has its direct source in current political ideology; it 
probably draws as much from OT usage that considers the household 
(bayit) of God as God's people or Israel (Num 12:7; Jer 12:7; Hos 8:1)? 
Rather, a first century reader of Ephesians could easily have linked 
the household language of Ephesians with the prevailing political 
motif. 

One sees more clearly the political character of the Ephesian 
household language in the household code. In contrast to 1 Corin- 
thians and Romans which use à6£Aqóc language to promote ethical 
considerations among members of the community,” Ephesians uses 
a different set of household language—the social positions within the 
household. The use of hierarchical relationships that determine 
power dynamics draws the household code into the political sphere. 
Scholars have not always acknowledged this dimension. Their 
research centered on determining the source for the NT household 
codes,” with some arguing that they are lightly Christianized version 
of Stoic codes,” specifically Christian codes"? or Hellenistic Jewish 
codes.” Recent work, however, shows that the primary sources of 


2 The Targum Ongelos to Num 12:7 paraphrases "my house" (MT) as “my 
people." The fusion of political and religious meanings of "house" is also seen in the 
OT. Although the "house of God" refers to the community of God's people, the OT 
also follows the ANE practice of considering the "house of X" as the "political 
dynasty and administration of X." For example, you have the "house of Saul" (2 
Sam 3:1, 6, 8, 10; 9:1-3; 16:5, 8; 19:17), the "house of David” (1 Sam 20:16; 1 Kgs 12:16; 
13:2), the “house of Ahab" (2 Kgs 8:18, 27), the “house of Jehu” (Hos 1:4); “house of 
Jeroboam” (1 Kgs 13:34; 14:10; 15:29; 16:3; 21:22); and the “house of Baasha” (1 Kgs 
16:3; 21:22). 

* For example, 1 Cor 8:11 states, “And so by your knowledge this weak man is 
destroyed, ó à6gAqóc for whom Christ died" (RSV). For Paul's use of ddeA@éc or 
adeAgr to structure social relationships, see David G. Horrell, "From ddeAgot to 
oikoc 0£06: Social Transformation in Pauline Christianity,” JBL 120 (2001): 293-311. 

?' For a survey of the literature and bibliography, see David Balch, “Household 
Codes,” in Greco-Roman Literature and the New Testament (ed. David E. Aune; SBLSBS 
21; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 25-36. 

?? Dibelius and Greeven, An die Kolosser, Epheser, An Philemon, 48; Karl Weidinger, 
Die Haustafeln, ein Stück urchristlicher Paränese (UNT 14; Leipzig: J.C. Mihr, 1928). 

?? Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, “Die neutestamentlichen Mahnungen an die Frau, 
sich dem Manne unterzuordnen,” in Verbum Dei Manet in Aerternum (ed. Werner 
Foerster; Witten: Luther-Verlag, 1953), 131-45. 

*74 James E. Crouch, The Origin and Intention of the Colossian Haustafel (FRLANT 109; 
Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1972), 74-101. 
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influence are discussions regarding household management (nepi 
oikovouíac) in the Hellenistic world under the influence of Aris- 
totle.^? Along with this general consensus also came the acknowled- 
gement regarding the political character of the codes. 

Although one may make the case that the Ephesian household 
code is political without claiming at the same time that the code has 
its source in the Hellenistic world, the argument is nevertheless 
strengthened since topoi mepi oikovouiag are clearly political. Aris- 
totle notes that any examination of civil management must first 
begin with household management." Moreover, ancient literature 
tightly relates topoi mepi oikovouiag and nepi y&áuou with topoi nepi 
noAıteiag.”” One such example is seen in Arius Didymus, a friend and 
philosophical teacher of Augustus Caesar,” who wrote an epitome of 
Aristotle's ideas nepi tod oikovopikoð te xai noAıtıkod (Stobaeus 
2.726) 

The political character of the Ephesian household code is accen- 
tuated when we note how it is similar to Aristotle’s comparison of 
household hierarchical relationships with those within their larger 
framework. Although Aristotle compares household relationships to 


?^ Dieter Lührmann, “Neutestamentliche Haustafeln und antike Ökonomie,” 
NTS 27 (1980): 83-97; David L. Balch, Let Wives Be submissive: The Domestic Code in 1 
Peter (SBLMS 26; Chico: Scholars Press, 1981); idem, “Household Codes,” 25-50; 
Klaus Thraede, “Zur historichen Hintergrund der >Haustafeln< des NT,” in Pietas (FS 
for Bernhard Kótting; ed. Ernst Dassman and K. Suso Frank; JAC Ergánzungsband 8; 
Münster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1980), 359-68; Verner, Household 
of God, 20, 84-85; Elliott, Home for the Homeless, 213-14. For a survey on the art of 
household management in the Hellenistic period, see Carlo Natali, “Oikonomia in 
Hellenistic Political Thought,” in Justice and Generosity (ed. André Laks and Malcolm 
Schofield; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 95-128. 

7$ Aristotle, Pol. 1.2.1 (1253B) writes, “And now that it is clear what are the 
component parts of the state, we have first of all to discuss household management 
(nepi oikovoulac); for every state is composed of households. Household manage- 
ment falls into departments corresponding to the parts of which the household in 
its turn is composed... The investigation of everything should begin with its 
smallest parts, and the primary and smallest parts of the household are master and 
slave, husband and wife, father and children; we ought therefore to examine the 
proper constitution and character of each of these three relationships, I mean that 
of mastership, that of marriage, and thirdly the progenitive relationship." 

”7 Friedrich Wilhelm, “Die Oeconomica der Neupythagoreer Bryson, Kallitrati- 
das, Periktione, Phintys," Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 70 (1915): 163-164, 222, 
as cited in Balch, Let Wives Be Submissive, 14. 

?* Suetonius, Aug. 89.1; Plutarch, Ant. 80.1; Dio Cassius, 51.16.4. 

?? For a translation of this section of Arius Didymus's work, see Balch, “House- 
hold Codes," 41-44. 
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those found in the méAtc,”° Ephesians compares the husband-wife 
relationship with that found in its larger political unit, the €xxAnoia, 
arguing that a husband’s rule and authority over his wife is similar to 
that of Christ's over the church.”** 

The Ephesian household code is also analogous to the Aristotelian 
code as both compare household relationships to political relation- 
ships of authority. Ephesians 5:22-23 argues that the wife should 
submit to her husband because he is the head of the wife in much the 
same way that Christ is the head (kepaAn) and savior (owtrp) of the 
church. The relationship of Christ over the church is political in 
character. Although kegañń can imply "source" (4:16; Col 2:19), it also 
denotes political rule and authority over an entity (Eph 1:22). For 
example, Plutarch uses "head of the people" as a metaphor for a 
political leader instigating a revolt against Cicero.^^ Moreover, 
Seneca compares Nero to the head from whom the good health of the 
body, the empire, depends? The meaning of ke~aAn as source is 


28 Aristotle, Pol. 3.10.2 (1285B): “But a fifth kind of kingship is when a single 
ruler is sovereign over all matters in the way in which each race and each city is 
sovereign over its common affairs; this monarchy ranges with the rule of a master 
of a household, for just as the master's rule is a sort of monarchy in the home, so 
absolute monarchy is domestic mastership over a city, or over a race or several 
races (Wortep yàp 1 olkovouikn BaciAe(a vic olklag Eotiv, obtws 1 Bacıketa nöAewg 
Kal ÉOvouc Evög T] rÀeióvov oikovopuía)." See also Eth. nic. 8.10.1-2 (1160A31-36) 
where Aristotle does compare various forms of household relationships with the 
three forms of constitutions (moAitetac) of the state—kingship (Bacıdela), aristo- 
cracy (dpiotoxpatia), timocracy (tıuokpartia). He writes, “One may find likenesses 
and so to speak models of these various forms of constitution in the household. The 
relationship of father to sons is regal in type, since a father's first care is for his 
children's welfare.... The relation of master to slaves is also tyrannic, since in it the 
master's interest is aimed at.... The relation of husband to wife seems to be in the 
nature of an aristocracy: the husband rules in virtue of fitness, and in matters that 
belong to a man's sphere" (Eth. nic. 8.10.4-5 [1160B24-35]). 

?! Ephesians differs from the other NT household codes in this regard. 

?^? Plutarch, Cic. 14.6-7: "Catiline, thinking that there were many in the senate 
who were desirous of a revolution, and at the same time making a display of 
himself to the conspirators, gave Cicero the answer of a madman: ‘What dreadful 
thing, pray,’ said he, ‘am I doing, if, when there are two bodies, one lean and 
wasted, but with a head, and the other headless, but strong and large, I myself 
become a head for this?’ Since this riddle of Catiline’s referred to the senate and the 
people, Cicero was all the more alarmed.” 

283 Seneca, Clem. 2.2.1: “We are pleased to hope and trust, Caesar, that in large 
measure this will happen. That kindness of your heart will be recounted, will be 
diffused little by little throughout the whole body of the empire (per omne imperii 
corpus), and all things will be molded into your likeness. It is from the head that 
comes the health of the body (a capite bona valetudo).” See also Clem. 1.5.1 where 
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unlikely in Eph 5:23 since it is difficult to understand how the hus- 
band can be the source of his wife, given the lack of any indication of 
an Adam-Eve motif.’ Furthermore, since the next verse 5:24 specifi- 
cally notes that  exxAnota ónotácoeto TG) Xpiotà, keqoAr| here 
probably means "rule" and "authority over." 

The noun owrnp also has political connotations. Although the LXX 
uses it to denote Yahweh as the deliverer of Israel, owtrp was also 
applied to Roman generals and emperors throughout the first 
century.^? Inscriptions proclaim Julius Caesar as the owrfjpa xai 
ebepyernv of the citizens of Athens (SIG 759), and Vespasian as the 
OWTHpa Kal evepyétnv tod xóouou (CIG 4271). Josephus notes that, 
during the Jewish war, the citizens of Tiberias acclaimed Vespasian as 
owrrjpa Kal evepyétnv (BJ. 3.459). On Vespasian's return to Rome, the 
people enthusiastically greeted him, hailing him as their "benefac- 
tor,” “savior,” and “only worthy emperor of Rome" (B,J. 7.71). The use 
of avtóc owrrp Tob owuarog (Eph 5:23) reinforces and supports the 
reason why Christ is the xegaAn tç ExxAnoiac; Christ has ultimate 
authority over the church since he is the one who died to redeem her, 
a body politic (o@pa), from death (2:1-22; 5:2). It is unlikely that 5:23 
suggests that the husband is also the owrrjp of the wife.” The text 
only notes that the husband's hierarchical authority over the wife is 


Seneca considers "[Nero] the soul of the state and the state [his] body"; Philo, Mos. 
2.30: "As the head takes the highest place (or ruling place, tò riyeuoveüov) in the 
living body, so he [Ptolemy] may be said to head the kings"; Plutarch, Galb. 4.3: 
"Vindex ... wrote to Galba inviting him to assume the imperial power, and thus to 
serve what was a vigorous body in need of a head"; Polyaenus, 3.9.22: "Iphicrates 
likened the formation of armies to the body. He called the phalanx the trunk, the 
light-armed the hands, the cavalry the feet, and the general the head. ‘When the 
other parts are missing, the army is lame and disabled. But when the general is 
killed, the entire army is useless.” For other Greek references, see Wayne Grudem, 
"Does KE®AAH (‘Head’) mean ‘Source’ or ‘Authority Over’ in Greek Literature? A 
Survey of 2,336 Examples,” TJ 6 (1985): 38-59; idem, "The Meaning of Kegadn 
(‘Head’): A Response to Recent Studies,” TJ 11 (1990): 3-72. 

^* Contra S. Bedale, "The Meaning of kepañń in the Pauline Epistles," JTS 5 
(1954): 211-16, who argues that "source" is the meaning in 5:23. 

*8 Dominique Cuss, Imperial Cult and Honorary Terms in the New Testament (Fri- 
bourg: University Press, 1974), 63-71. Adolf Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East 
(New York: Doran, 1927), 364, remarks that "the full title of honor, 'Savior of the 
world', ... was bestowed with sundry variations in the Greek expression on Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, Claudius, Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, Hadrian, and other Emperors 
in inscriptions of the Hellenistic East." 

2 Contra Werner Foerster, “owtrjp,” TDNT 7:1016; Margaret Y. MacDonald, 
Colossians and Ephesians (SP; Collegeville: Liturgical, 2000), 327. 
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analogous to Christ’s authority over the church, an authority de- 
picted by the politically suggestive terms of kegaAr and owrrp of a 
political oOpa. 


Function of the Household Codes in Ephesians 


The function of the NT household codes has been greatly debated. Is 
it a reaction to emancipation tendencies on the part of women and 
slaves who appealed to Gal 3:28?” Is it an ethic encouraging Chris- 
tians to acculturate to Roman society, thereby functioning as an 
apologetic to silence Roman slanders against Christians??? Is it an 
instrument to promote and maintain “internal sectarian cohesion 
and external social contrast"??? The Ephesian household code is 
probably not an apologetic since the letter is addressed to insiders 
rather than outsiders. Furthermore, there is no indication that 
Ephesians is interested in dialogue with outsiders. The injunction to 
walk worthily in Eph 5:15-16 lacks the phrase npög tovs £&o found in 
the parallel passage in Col 4:5. At the same time, the lack of informa- 
tion regarding the social setting of the letter cautions that taking the 
code as a reaction against emancipation tendencies must remain 
speculative. 

An examination of the Ephesian household codes must examine 
the setting and function of the household management topos prior to 
its incorporation, as well as its adaptation and function within the 
general argument of the letter. Topoi epi oikovouíag were commonly 
employed to advocate conformity to social norms so that peace and 
stability prevailed within the state. Plato, in discussions concerning 
the justice of the state, remarks that each person must perform the 
social duty for which his or her nature is best suited. To do one's own 


27 David Schroeder, "Die Haustafeln des Neuen Testaments: Ihre Herkunft und 
ihr theologischer Sinn" (Doctoral diss., Hamburg, 1959), 89-91. Similarly, Crouch, 
Origin and Intention of the Colossian Haustafel, 141, argues that the household code in 
Colossians is an attempt by Paul to curb the "excesses created by an overemphasis 
on the equality created by the Spirit." 

*8 So Balch, Let Wives Be Submissive, 81-116, 119, concerning the household 
codes in 1 Peter. 

2 Elliott, Home for the Homeless, 231. Elliott's proposal on the household codes in 
1 Peter is a critique of Balch's argument. For further exchanges between Elliott and 
Balch, see John H. Elliott, *1 Peter, its Situation and Strategy: A Discussion with 
David Balch,” and David Balch, “Hellenization/Acculturation in 1 Peter," in 
Perspectives on First Peter (ed. Charles H. Talbert; NABPR Special Studies Series 9; 
Macon: Mercer University Press, 1986), 61-78, 79-101. 
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business and not be a busybody is justice (Sixatoobvn; Resp. 433A). 
Furthermore, if everyone does his own task, the excellence of the 
state will be achieved (npog aperriv nöAewg; Resp. 433C-D). Men are 
imbued with reason, but women and slaves are plagued with sundry 
appetites and pleasures and pains. Thus, women, children, and slaves 
must be ruled just as the appetites of a man are ruled by reason and 
right opinion (Resp. 431B).”” Submission in accord with rule by reason 
leads to friendship and concord (Resp. 442D); lack of submission in 
these particular relationships spills over into others, ultimately 
resulting in the collapse of the state as people disregard laws and lose 
all respect for oaths, pledges, and divinities (Leg. 701A-B). 

Aristotle considers adherence to the household codes as a funda- 
mental necessity for the stability of the state. Women, children, and 
slaves, should be ruled because they lack or possess an undeveloped 
form of rationality (Pol. 1.5.5-7 [12604 ]). If these hierarchical relation- 
ships are overturned, destruction befalls the state as was the case in 
Sparta when the supposed rulers were instead ruled by women (Pol. 
2.6.7-9 [1269B-12704A ]). In the first century C.E., Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus acknowledges the 


general principle that every State (móAw), since it consists of many 
families (ofkwv), is most likely to enjoy tranquility when the lives of the 
individual citizens are untroubled, and to have a very tempestuous time 
when the private affairs of the citizens are in a bad way, and that every 
prudent statesman, whether he be a lawgiver or a king, ought to intro- 
duce such laws as will make the citizens just and temperate in their 
lives. 


Such laws, as constituted by Romulus, urge the subordination of 
women to their husbands (Ant. rom. 2.24.3-2.26.1),”” the duty of 
children to parents (2.26.1- 2.27.4), and the regulation of the type of 
work for slaves and free men (2.28).? This sentiment was also shared 
by the Neopythagoreans. Callicratidas compared the city with a house 


* Plato also argues that just as each person has superior and inferior parts, so 
also the state and the household (Leg. 627A). The details of these hierarchical 
relationships are outlined in Leg. 689E-690C. 

?'! Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 2.24.2. 

* See especially Ant. rom. 2.26.1: "These, then, are the excellent laws which 
Romulus enacted concerning women, by which he rendered them more observant 
of propriety in relation to their husbands.” 

* See also Ant. rom. 7.66.5 where he likens Roman rule to a well-governed 
family (&v oikia owppovi). 
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and advocated the subordination of wives, children, and slaves.’” 
Similarly, Ocellus Lucanus argued that since families are parts of 
cities, the "concordant (ovvapuoyn) condition of families greatly 
contributes to the well or ill establishment of a polity.””” 

Given our assumption that the Ephesian household code has its 
source in Hellenistic topoi nepi oikovouíac, coupled with our under- 
standing that the £xxAnoía is the political analogue of the nölıg, I 
argue that the Ephesian household code emphasizes the authority of 
the pater familias, promoting stability within the £xxAnoía and 
reinforcing the overall theme of peace and unity in Ephesians. The 
three set of hierarchical relationships in Ephesians follow that found 
in Aristotle: the master and slave, the husband and wife, and the 
father and child. Furthermore, Ephesians follows the Aristotelian 
mould in outlining one social class as the ruling body within each of 
the three sets of relationships: wives are to submit (órotáooco) to 
their own husbands (5:22), children are to obey (imakovw) their 
parents (6:1), and slaves are to obey (bmakovw) their earthly masters 
(6:5). The Ephesian instruction on the household codes is fairly 
limited. It does not deal with sexual relations between masters and 
slaves, relations between siblings, or other problems commonly 
encountered in the household.” Rather, it emphasizes the establish- 
ment of hierarchical relationships that promote the stability of the 
household and ultimately the €xxAnota. Furthermore, since the code 
is socially conservative, it allows believers to be perceived by outsid- 
ers as politically harmless elements of the status quo, ensuring non- 
interference from external political forces and maintaining the 
viability of the community. But although Ephesians adopts the basic 
ethical perspective of the Hellenistic household codes, it nevertheless 
adapts it in conformity with its own worldview. 


?* Callicratidas, De dom. felic. (Thesleff, Pythagorean Texts, 105.23-24; ET Fideler, 
Pythagorean Sourcebook, 236): “A family (oixoc) and a city stand in relation analogous 
(&vaAoyíav) to the government of the world." See the same work (Thesleff, 
Pythagorean Texts, 105.8-9; 106.1-10) for advice concerning the subordination of 
various members of the household. 

?5 Ocellus Lucanus, De univ. nat. (Thesleff, Pythagorean Texts, 137.4-5; ET Fideler, 
Pythagorean Sourcebook, 210). 

?$ See Ps.-Phoc. 175-227 for the range of issues that a household code may 
address. 
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The schema of the household codes in Ephesians is unparalleled in 
Hellenistic literature and comprises the elements of address, impera- 
tive, amplification, and reason.”” They are laid out as follows: 


Table 3-1. Elements of the Ephesian Household Code 






































Passage | Address Imperative Amplification Reason 
5:22- | at [ónotácoso0e] | wo tH Kupiw óu åvńýp Eotıv 
24 yuvaikeg | toic idtoic KEPAAN Tig yuvarkòç 
&vópáotv WG kai Ó Xpictóc 
KEQAAN TG 
ExkAnotac, AVTOG 
OWTHP TOD OWUATOG- 
5:25- oi&vópeg | cyanate cà WG tà EAUTWV Ò Xplotos Nydnnoev 
33 yuvatikac oWpata tAv ExkAnotav Kal 
EQUTOV TAPESWKEV 
UME ATTIC 
6:1-3 Ta TÉKVA | UmaKovete £v Kuptw tobco yap Eotıv 
toic yoveüoıv Sixatov; tva £0 cot 
ouv; yévntat koi Zon 
Tia TOV HaKPOXPOVLOS Ent tfjg 
TLATEPA GOV yas 
Kal trv 
urrépa 
6:4 ot un AAAA EKTPEMETE 
matépes | mapopyilere abta Ev noióeíq 
tà TEKVA xai vovOsoíq 
ouv kupíou 
6:5-8 oi dodAo1 | UmaKovete WG TH Xpiotà; Ékaotoc táv TL roijon 
toic KATH wg 6o00AÀot &yaOóv, todto 
oápka Kuptoig | Xpiotoo Konlostaı Tapa 
kupíou 
6:9 oikópiol | Tà aÙTtà OVIEVTEG TI]V AvTOV Kal Du@v ó 
TLOLEITE npóq aneıANv KUPLOG EOTLV EV 
avtovs oópavoi kal 


xpoocroAnuyía ook 
Eotıv Tap’ at 





The most radical difference between Ephesians and the Hellenistic 
household codes is the transformation of relationships in Christ. 
Wives are to submit @g t@ Kuptw; children are to obey Ev Kupiw; 
slaves are to obey wg tà Xpıot@. Husbands are to love as Christ loved 
the church, and masters are to remember that they have yet another 


27 See Verner, Household of God, 86-91. 
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master in heaven. This reconfiguration brings the cosmic rule of 
Christ (1:22) to bear on the household, acknowledging God in Christ 
as the true pater familias (2:19). All members of the household are 
subordinate to Christ; all are therefore equally addressed within the 
codes, not only those in supposed positions of authority. The codes 
address wives, children, and slaves equally with the husbands, 
fathers, and masters, reminding each of them that they are ethically 
responsible partners who are called to exercise their roles and do 
what is just (S{katov; 6:1) as to the Lord. By bringing Christ's rule into 
the household, Ephesians reminds us that household unity is a 
demonstration of church unity, and church unity is a demonstration 
of ultimate cosmic unity (3:10). 

The reconfiguration of household relationships in Christ further 
suggests that the code is addressed to wholly Christian households. 
Unlike 1 Peter, Ephesians does not give advice to wives who have 
non-Christian husbands (1 Pet 3:1). Implicit within the code is a tacit 
endorsement of endogamous marriages." Although Ephesians does 
not require community members to obtain prior approval from 
church leaders before they marry (as in Ign. Pol. 5:1-2), the code does 
suggest that they should marry within the community of believers. 
Such endogamous marriages insulate the fundamental unit of the 
community from external influences, thereby strengthening its 
overall cohesion. 

The Ephesian household code ensures communal stability by pro- 
viding a template of how different members of the community are to 
relate to one another. Unlike Colossians, the household code in 
Ephesians is not abruptly inserted into the flow of the text, but is 
grammatically and thematically tied to its surrounding context. The 
lack of ünotdoosoße in 5:22 suggests that the submission motif must 
be supplied from 5:21 (bnotaooöuevor aAANAoıg Ev pów Xpiorob). 
Ephesians 5:21 is, however, not directly part of the household code 
since Onotaooóuevoi is structurally parallel to AaAoóvreg and 
evxaplotobvtes (5:19-20), and dependent on mAnpovobe Ev nveúpatı 
(5:18). Rather, 5:21 links the code with the prior section and asserts 
that fulfilling the household mandate is evidence of being filled with 
the Spirit. Ultimately, the household code forms a subset of the 
ethical identity of the community, an ethical identity that exhorts its 


*°8 Margaret Y. MacDonald, “The Ideal of the Christian Couple: Ign. Pol. 5:1-2 
Looking Back to Paul," NTS 40 (1994): 105-25. 
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members to walk in a manner worthily of the Lord (4:1), in contrast to 
the surrounding Gentile ethic (4:17-5:20, esp. 4:17). 


WAR AND POLITICS 


War (nóAeuoc) is a quintessential Greek political activity,” dealing 
directly with issues of power, authority, economics, land, and influ- 
ence. Plato notes that the art of war (moAeuKr)) is a fundamental 
aspect of political art (notik texvn), and military preparation 
and organization is the topic of many laws.” The Pythagorean 
Diotogenes remarks that leading an army for war is a necessary task 
of a king." Dio Chrysostom asserts that philosophers and orators 
who aspire to legislate the state must be ready to debate the merits of 
peace and war.’” 

In order to obtain a better appreciation of ancient political think- 
ing toward war, it may be helpful to contrast war (méAeyuos) and civil 
discord (otáoic). The conflict that any social or political order faces 
can be divided into two categories: external and internal. War is the 
conflict against outsiders, but civil discord is hostility between those 
who belong together.’ Although the general stance toward otáoig is 
decidedly negative, the attitude toward nöAeuog is more positive. 
Many consider external war to be far better than civil strife since 
internal conflict is harder to detect and harder to heal.*” Further- 


?9 Rowe and Schofield, Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Political Thought, 13. 

?? Plato, Prot. 322B. 

?' Plato, Leg. 942A-B: "Military organization (otpatidv) is the subject of much 
consultation (cuuBovA(]) and of many appropriate laws (noAAoi vóyo1)." Plato goes 
on to lay down stringent rules for military training, meting out penalties for 
cowardice or desertion, and lavishing honors for bravery and valor. 

?? Diotogenes, Concerning a Kingdom, writes, "There are however 3 peculiar 
employments of a king: leading an army, ... He will be able to lead an army 
properly only if he knows how to carry on war (moAeuév) properly" (Stobaeus 
4.7.61.7-10; Thesleff, Pythagorean Texts, 71.23-72.1; ET Fideler, Pythagorean Source- 
book, 222). 

3 Dio Chrysostom, Or. 22.3. 

?* Plato, Resp. 470B: “In my opinion, just as we have the two terms, war and 
faction (nöAeuög te Kai orácic), so there are also two things, distinguished by two 
differentiae. The two things I mean are the friendly and kindred on the one hand 
and the alien and foreign on the other. Now the term employed for the hostility of 
the friendly is faction (otáoic), and for that of the alien is war (nöAeuog).” See also 
Resp. 470C-D. 

?5 For example, Herodotus writes, "Civil strife (otdo1g Zu@vAos) is as much 
worse than united war (xoAéuov ópoqpovéovroc) as war is worse than peace" (8.3). 
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more, although otdotc does not appear to have any redeeming value 
since destruction falls on both the conqueror and the conquered,” 
political thinkers provide various justifications for war. War is 
legitimate in cases of defense, retaliation, revenge,” or to exercise 
authority over those who deserve to be slaves."* War must also 
ultimately be for the sake of peace." 

Although ancient politicians advocate war against hostile forces in 
order to secure peace from external threats, they also recognize that 
war with an external enemy fosters internal peace, unity, and 
cohesion within the state. In essence, méAguos curtails otácic, and 
óuóvoia is best maintained when a state confronts a common enemy. 
It is therefore an ancient political topos that conflict with an external 
enemy compels the members of the state to lay aside their differenc- 
es, channeling their mutual rivalries toward the common foe. For 


Similarly, Aristides, Or. 23.55 states, "Actually where there is faction, there is also 
war against ourselves; but where there is proper war, the danger is both simple and 
easier." See also Or. 24.19. Polybius remarks about a mutiny in the Roman army as 
follows: "When a sedition broke out among some of the soldiers in the Roman 
camp, Scipio, though he had by this time gained considerable practical experience, 
never found himself in such difficulty and perplexity. And this was only to be 
expected. For just as in the case of our bodies external causes of injury, such as 
cold, extreme heat, fatigue, and wounds, can be guarded against before they 
happen and easily remedied when they do happen, but growths and abscesses 
which originate in the body itself can with difficulty be foreseen and with difficulty 
be cured when they happen, we should assume the same to be true of a state or an 
army. As for plots and wars from outside, it is easy, if we are on the watch, to 
prepare to meet them and to find a remedy, but in the case of intestine opposition, 
sedition, and disturbance it is a difficult task to hit on a remedy, a task requiring 
great adroitness and exceptional sagacity" (11.25). 

*?* The pre-Socratic Democritus, Frag. 249, notes, “Civil war is harmful to both 
parties, for both to the conquerors and the conquered, the destruction is the same 
(otäoıg &uqóAMiog ç ékátepa KaKdv Kal yàp vikéovoi koi rjoocyévoig. óuoín 
p9opń).” Greek text is from Stobaeus 4.1.34; or Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, 2:195; ET Kathleen Freeman, trans., Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philoso- 
phers (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962), 114. 

?" Cicero, Resp. 3.23.34-35. 

308 Aristotle, Pol. 7.13.14 (1333B-1334A): "The proper object of practicing mili- 
tary training is not in order that men may enslave those who do not deserve 
slavery, but in order that first they may themselves avoid becoming enslaved to 
others; then so that they may seek suzerainty for the benefit of the subject people, 
but not for the sake of world-wide despotism; and thirdly to hold despotic power 
over those who deserve to be slaves." 

3 Aristotle, Pol. 7.13.8 (1333435): “War must be for the sake of peace.” See also 
Cicero, Off. 1.11.35 ("The only excuse, therefore, for going to war is that we may live 
in peace unharmed"); 1.23.80. 
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example, Isocrates urges the Greek states to establish concord, 
putting aside their mutual strife so as to turn in one united force 
against the Persians. Instead of battling one another, they must take 
the war from the Hellas to Asia; instead of grasping for wealth and 
power from the other states, they must wrest it from the Persians.” 
Polybius recognizes the galvanizing force a common danger from 
abroad brings to bear on a formerly divided community;"" Sallust 
remarks that a common fear preserves the good morals of a state and 
drives out strife among the citizens;*” and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
notes that external war banishes all sedition and reconciles all 
differences.’ The harmonizing benefits of a common external enemy 


310 Isocrates, Paneg. 173-74: "We must clear from our path these treacherous 
designs and pursue that course of action which will enable us to dwell in our 
several cities with greater security and to feel greater confidence in each other. 
What I have to say on these points is simple and easy: It is not possible for us to 
cement an enduring peace unless we join together in a war against the barbarians, 
nor for the Hellenes to attain to concord until we wrest our material advantages 
from one and the same source and wage our wars against one and the same enemy. 
When these conditions have been realized, and when we have been freed from the 
poverty which afflicts our lives—a thing that breaks up friendships, perverts the 
affections of kindred into enmity, and plunges the whole world into war and 
strife—then surely we shall enjoy a spirit of concord, and the good will which we 
shall feel towards each other will be genuine. For all these reasons, we must make it 
our paramount duty to transfer the war with all speed from our boundaries to the 
continent, since the only benefit which we can reap from the wars which we have 
waged against each other is by resolving that the experience which we have gained 
from them shall be employed against the barbarians." 

%1 Polybius, 6.18.2-3: “For whenever the menace of some common danger from 
abroad compels them to act in concord and support each other, so great does the 
strength of the state become, that nothing which is requisite can be neglected, as 
all are zealously competing in devising means of meeting the need of the hour, nor 
can any decision arrived at fail to be executed promptly, as all are co-operating 
both in public and in private to the accomplishment of the task they have set 
themselves." 

?? Sallust, Bell. Jug. 41.1-5: "There was no strife among the citizens either for 
glory or for power; fear of the enemy preserved the good morals of the state. But 
when the minds of the people were relieved of that dread, wantonness and 
arrogance naturally arose, vices which are fostered by prosperity. Thus the peace 
for which they had longed in time of adversity, after they had gained it proved to 
be more cruel and bitter than adversity itself." 

?? Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 8.26.2: "The Romans, as you yourself 
know, have a numerous body of youth of their own nation, whom, if the sedition 
(tò ocraciáQov) is once banished from among them—and banished it will now 
inevitably be by this war, since a common fear is wont to reconcile all differences— 
surely not the Volscians, nay, no other Italian nation either, will ever overcome." 
See also Ant. rom. 8.82.3. 
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is so great that some politicians “regarded it as an answer to prayer if 
a foreign war arose; and when their enemies were quiet, they them- 
selves contrived grievances and excuses for wars."?'* 


Warfare in Ephesians 


Greco-Roman writers understand war to be a paramount political 
activity, possessing implications for peace within and outside the 
city-state. I argue that such considerations are also at play in Ephe- 
sians. In this section, I examine the martial imagery of Ephesians, 
arguing that it affirms the political character of Ephesians and 
supports the letter’s concern for cosmic and ecclesial peace. 
Ephesians has strong martial imagery. Apart from 4:8, which 
presents Christ as a triumphant warrior who takes captive the 
spiritual forces of darkness (NxuaAwrtevoev aiyuoAooíav), the 
military motif is primarily located in 6:10-20. Here, Ephesians 
employs OT allusions to depict Yahweh as a conquering warrior; uses 
the military term &vO(otqui to describe the posture of believers in 
battle;? and exhorts believers to put on the complete set of meta- 
phorical armor (mavonAia), the full range of equipment used by 
heavily armed foot soldiers. The call to arms is moreover reminiscent 
of speeches delivered by generals before battles.”'° Among the topics 
dealt with in these speeches include the call to patriotism and valor; a 
comparison with enemy forces and the recognition that bravery, not 
numbers, ultimately prevails; praise for the commander as one 
superior to that of the enemy; the recognition of the gods as their 
allies; and the acknowledgement that they have conquered the 
enemy before.” Ephesians too emphasizes the need for valor with its 
exhortation to be strong and alert, and it mentions the schemes 
(ug8o8&ía)?? and strengths of the enemy and provides strategies to 
counter them. It assures its readers that they can be confident of 
victory since their enemy is a defeated foe (1:21-22; 4:8); and it points 


* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 10.33.2. 

?5 LSJ defines dvOtotnut as “set against, ...; esp. in battle, ...." 

31€ Examples include speeches given by Hannibal and Scipio in Polybius, 3.63- 
64; Alexander in Arrian, Anab. 2.7; 5.25-26; Cyrus in Xenophon, Cyr. 6.4.12-20; 
Fabius in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 9.9; Caesar in Dio Cassius, 38.36-46. 

?" For a brief survey of such battle speeches, see Theodore C. Burgess, “Epideic- 
tic Literature," Studies in Classical Philology 3 (1902): 209-14. 

?? The word ug0oó8eía is not common, but the cognate uéðoðoç is used in 2 
Macc 13:18 to depict a military stratagem. 
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out that not only do they have God as their ally, they also have his full 
armor at their disposal." Unlike the rhetorical flourishes and 
excesses of some Greco-Roman battle speeches,” Ephesians is 
restrained, eliciting a confident stance in a measured tone. 

The use of ndAn (“wrestling”), instead of nóAeuoc or udxn (“battle, 
combat”), to describe the conflict between believers and the dark 
spiritual forces in no way diminishes the overall martial tenor of 
6:10-20. The word is used in classical Greek for battles,” and other 
athletic terms such as a&ywv are often used by Greek authors to 
describe military conflicts." Furthermore, Ephesians’s juxtaposition 
of wrestling and armor motifs finds expression in önAıtondAac—a 
mighty soldier, fully armored and adept at wrestling. Plutarch uses 
the term to describe the formidable soldiers who defeated the 
Spartans at the battle of Leuctra,’” and he even considers Alexander 
the Great as a “weighty wrestler-at-arms (‘Bp180¢ óndtonádac), 
terrible to his rivals.” 


Martial Imagery and Politics 

The martial imagery in Ephesians is not unique. Other Greco-Roman 
thinkers, for example, describe the life of a philosopher as a battle.*” 
Seneca's dictum "Life .. is really a battle (vivere militare est)” is 


?? The genitive in trv navonAtav tob 000 is a genitive of origin (“the armor 
that God supplies"). 

?? Plutarch, Praec. ger. rei publ. 6.7 (Mor. 803B), recognizes the excessive charac- 
ter of some of them. He writes, "But as for the rhetorical efforts and grand periods 
of Ephorus, Theopompus, and Anaximenes, which they deliver after they have 
armed and drawn up the armies, it can be said of them: 'None talks so foolishly 
when near the steel." 

%21 Aeschylus, Cho. 866; Euripides, Heracl. 159. 

?? Thucydides, 2.89.8, 10; 2 Macc 10:28; 14:18; 15:9. Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 2.5.2 
(Mor. 639D), comments, “All these sports [i.e., boxing, wrestling, and racing] seemed 
to me to mimic warfare and to train for battle; ... military fitness is the aim of 
athletics and competition." 

?5 Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 2.5.2 (Mor. 639F-640A). 

?^ Plutarch, Alex. fort. 2.2 (Mor. 334D). This translation is from Michael E. Gudorf, 
“The Use of TIANH in Ephesians 6:12,” JBL 117 (1998): 333. 

?5 See James Moffatt, “War,” Dictionary of the Apostolic Church 2:657-60; Johannes 
Leipoldt, "Das Bild vom Kriege in der griechischen Welt," in Gott und die Gótter: 
Festgabe für Erich Fascher zum 60. Geburtstag (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 
1958), 16-18; Hilarius Emonds, "Geistlicher Kriegsdienst: Der Topos der Militia 
Spiritualis in der antiken Philosophie," in Adolf Harnack, Militia Christi (repr. ed.; 
Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1963), 133-62; A. J. Malherbe, 
"Antisthenes and Odysseus, and Paul at War," HTR 76 (1983): 148. 

6 Seneca, Ep. 96.5. 
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noteworthy. Lucian similarly notes, “I am a soldier ..., fighting against 
pleasures, no conscript but a volunteer, purposing to make life 
clean.”*”’ Epictetus, like Plato before him,” compares the life of a 
philosopher to that of a soldier under God’s command. He writes in 
book three of the Discourses: 


Do you not know that the business of life is a campaign (otpateta)? One 
man must mount guard, another go out on reconnaissance, and another 
out to fight (3.24.31).... Each man’s life is a kind of campaign (otpateta), 
and a long and complicated one at that. You have to maintain the cha- 
racter of a soldier, and do each separate act at the bidding of the Gener- 
al, if possible divining what He wishes (3.24.34-35).... The good and ex- 
cellent man, bearing in mind who he is, and when he has come, and by 
whom he was created, centers his attention on this and this only, how 
he may fill his place in an orderly fashion, and with due obedience to 
God (3.24.95)... Men who are engaged in the greatest of contests (dywv) 
ought not to flinch, but to take also the blows; for the contest (&ycv) 
before us is not in wrestling or the pancratium ... but it is a contest 
(&ycv) for good fortune and happiness itself (3.25.3). 


The presence of martial imagery by itself does not demonstrate the 
political character of the subject material. What makes Ephesians 
political, in distinction to the depictions of Seneca or Epictetus, is the 
communal dynamics and epic scope of its martial imagery. The 
conflict in Ephesians does not impinge only upon the solitary indi- 
vidual; it impacts the entire community, and every member is to be 
ready for battle." Moreover, in contrast to the Stoic emphasis on 
self-reliance, Ephesians emphasizes the need for mutual cooperation 
and interdependence. The Stoic philosopher relies on his own 
strength. Surrounding himself with only reason and philosophy, the 
Stoic philosopher stands self-sufficient behind an invincible fortress. 
Seneca writes, "Gird yourself about with philosophy, an impregnable 
wall. Though it be assaulted by many engines, Fortune can find no 
passage into it. The soul stands on unassailable ground, if it has 


> Lucian, Vit. auct. 8. 

*8 Plato, Apol. 28D-29A; Phaed. 62D. 

?? Note that dywv can also be rendered as "battle." Athletic and military meta- 
phors mingle in the aywv tradition since atheltic training was primarily for 
military purposes. See Victor C. Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon Motif: Traditional Athletic 
Imagery in the Pauline Literature (NovTSup 16; Leiden: Brill, 1967), 9, 12, 16, 42-43, 69, 
73573; 

?? In this regard, Ephesians's martial imagery is similar to the Qumran docu- 
ments such as 10M. 
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abandoned external things; it is independent in its own fortress, and 
every weapon that is hurled falls short of the mark.” In contrast, 
not only do believers in Ephesians have to rely on the Lord for 
strength (£Evöbvauoüohe Ev Kupiw; 6:10), they are also to pray with all 
prayer and petition at all times for one another (nepi mdvtwv tæv 
&yícv; 6:18). Interdependence, not independence, is the slogan for 
the Ephesian community. The call for each individual to “put on” 
(évdvoao0e) the full armor of God (6:11) should also be understood in 
communal categories. The “put on” language parallels and streng- 
thens the earlier exhortation to “put on” (Evdvoac8a1) the new 
humanity created according to the likeness of God (4:24), the corpo- 
rate ethos and identity of the new community comprising Jews and 
Gentiles. 

Finally, the martial imagery in Ephesians is also political as the 
depicted enemies are persons rather than metaphorical elements, or 
what Seneca calls the vicissitudes of fate or the passions. Regardless 
of whether we agree with Bultmann that the supernatural worldview 
is a meaningless descriptor for the modern scientific world,” Paul 
perceives the conflict to be a genuine conflict against real beings with 
specific agendas, strategies, and organizational structures.” The 
conflict may take the form of a tangible struggle against devious 
humans (false teachers; 4:14; 5:6) or an intangible struggle against 
greed or vice. These are, however, only the outward manifestations of 
the ultimate conflict between two armies, an army of believers under 
the headship of Christ and an army of malevolent entities under the 
leadership of the devil (4:27; 5:16; 6:11-12), locked in a conflict of 
global and cosmic proportions, a conflict fraught with political 
implications. Issues at stake here include spheres of power (1:20-22), 
influence (4:27), authority, and allegiance (2:2). 


31 Seneca, Ep. 82.5. See also Seneca, Ira. 1.17.2: "Nature has given to us an ade- 
quate equipment in reason; we need no other implements. This is the weapon she 
has bestowed; it is strong, enduring, obedient, not double-edged or capable of being 
turned against its owner." For a brief comparison between Paul's and Seneca's use 
of military imagery, see J. N. Sevenster, Paul and Seneca (Leiden: Brill, 1961), 160-64. 

9? See Rudolf Bultmann, "New Testament and Mythology,” in Kerygma and Myth 
(London: SPCK, 1972), 1-43. 

33 So Ernst Kásemann, "Eschatological Royal Reign of God,” in Your kingdom 
Come: Mission Perspectives; Report on the World Conference on Mission and Evangelism, 
Melbourne, Australia, 12-25 May, 1980 (Geneva: World Council of Churches, Commis- 
sion on World Mission and Evangelism, 1980), 65. 
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War and Peace 

More pertinent to my study is the relationship between war and 
peace in Ephesians. Although the call to arms may at first glance seem 
incongruous to the overall tenor of peace in Ephesians, the advocacy 
and justification for war is similar to that found in Greco-Roman 
literature: for the sake of peace; more specifically, for the sake of the 
peace and unity of the church. 

The battle in Ephesians is a battle for peace, both external and 
internal to the church. Externally, the battle is for cosmic and 
universal peace; internally, the battle concerns the unity of the 
church. The call to battle in Ephesians is not a jingoistic trumpet to 
rape, pillage, and plunder, but a rousing challenge to protect, main- 
tain, and promote the peace. The decisive battle has already been 
won by God in Christ; Christ has effectively subjugated the cosmic 
powers (1:20-22; 4:8). The eschatological perspective of Ephesians, 
however, stands in tension between the "already" and “not yet.” 
The crucial battle has been won; but the consummation of cosmic 
harmony still lies in the future, a future harmony that is proleptically 
realized in the church. The very existence of a united church com- 
prising Jews and Gentiles thus sounds the death knell for the inevita- 
ble doom of the evil cosmic powers, bringing about an intensification 
of attacks against the integrity of the church. If the cosmic powers are 
able to disrupt or destroy the peace and unity within the church, not 
only will the reality of a future cosmic harmony be thrown into 
question, but God will be deemed foolish in entrusting the church to 
be heralds of his cosmic plan (3:10). If however the church prevails 
and stands firm (fornuı, 6:11, 13, 14; ávO(otyu 6:13), they proclaim the 
reality of a new age of peace under the headship of Christ. The battle 
for cosmic peace in Ephesians is thus intimately connected with the 
battle for the peace and unity within the church. 

Although Ephesians does not explicitly identify the target or the 
strategy of the evil cosmic forces, the description of the full armor of 
God does allow us to suggest some possibilities. It may be their intent 
to destroy the very existence of the church, luring believers away 
from their faith and subjecting them to bondage again (2:2-3). 
Believers are therefore called to hold on to their salvation (6:17)—the 
act of God in making them alive in Christ, raising them up, and 
seating them in the heavenlies in Christ Jesus (2:5-6). I, however, 


34 Compare 1:10, 22 with 6:12. 
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suggest that the focus of their attacks is the peace and unity within 
the church, interpreting the six referents of the metaphorical armor 
(truth, justice, readiness, faith, salvation, and word of God) as ade- 
quate defenses against such attacks. 

Truth (aANdeıa; 6:14) and justice (Sikatootvn; 6:14) should be un- 
derstood in ethical categories, and their function in promoting 
political harmony and unity within a community is well known. The 
phrase ¿v étowiaoíg tod evayyeAtou tfg eiprjvng (6:15) does not mean 
"with a readiness to proclaim the gospel of peace," but "with a 
readiness [for battle] that comes from the gospel of peace.” The 
message of Ephesians appears puzzling, asserting that peace is a 
necessary requisite for war, but Democritus makes a similar argu- 
ment. He remarks, "The greatest undertakings are carried through by 
means of concord (a6 óuovoínc), including wars (1óAguoc) between 
City-States: there is no other way." "In a paradoxical manner, 
Ephesians notes that peace and unity with other members of the 
community prepares the church for spiritual battle precisely because 
the focus of the enemy's attack is on the unity of the church itself. 
Faith (níoug; 6:16), as in 4:5 and 4:13, refers to the common objective 
faith content of the community. When all members embrace this 
common faith, the common mind (óuóvoia) of the community is 
strengthened, able to extinguish all the alienating and fragmenting 
attacks of the enemy represented by the flaming arrows. Salvation 
(swrrpiov; 6:17), "^ like peace, is two-dimensional in Ephesians. As 
believers hold on to their reconciliation with God, they are implicitly 
reminded to maintain their reconciliation with one another (2:14-22). 
Finally, the word of God (pfjya 0200; 6:17) refers not so much to a 
particular OT saying behind which God stands,*” but to the gospel.*”° 


9555 So Abbott, Ephesians, 185; Lincoln, Ephesians, 447-48; Schnackenburg, Ephe- 
sians, 277; Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser, 66; Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, 
Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Epistle to the Ephesians (trans. Maurice J. Evans; 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1884), 543. 

336 The genitive tod evayyeAtovu is not an objective genitive (Schlier, Der Brief an 
die Epheser, 295-96; A. Oepke, “únoðéw,” TDNT 5:312), but a genitive of source 
(Meyer, Ephesians, 544; Abbott, Ephesians, 185; Lincoln, Ephesians, 448-49). 

37 Democritus, Frag. 250 (Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 2:195; 
or Stobaeus 40.1.40; ET Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, 114). 

38 The adjective owtrjptov functions as a noun here. See Moule, Idiom Book, 96. 

3 Best, Ephesians, 604; Hoehner, Ephesians, 853. 

0 Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 280; Lincoln, Ephesians, 451; O'Brien, Ephesians, 482; 
Barth, Ephesians, 777. 
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The referent of the sixth element of the armor (trv naxaıpav tod 
mvevuatoc) parallels the third (bnoönoanevor rovg nödag Ev 
Eroinaolg), both referring to the gospel and both highlighting its 
importance for offensive and defensive initiatives in this cosmic 
battle. As believers take hold of (ö£&a00e) the gospel of peace, as they 
embrace the unity and reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles, not only 
are they enabled to stand ready against the onslaught of the cosmic 
forces, they are also empowered to strike at their enemies, announc- 
ing their inevitable demise. With the above interpretive moves, Paul's 
call to put on the armor of God can and should be understood as a call 
to preserve the peace and unity of the church. 

Paul's concern for the unity of the church can also be seen from 
the portrayal of the battle as a conflict not against flesh and blood 
(npóc aipa Kal odpka), but against heavenly rulers, authorities, and 
powers (6:12). Here, "flesh and blood" probably refers to humanity 
both inside and outside the community of faith. 

With this referent to humanity inside the community, Paul exhorts 
his readers to shift their focus away from internal strife toward an 
external foe. Our study of Greco-Roman writers suggests that Paul's 
identification of the evil cosmic forces as a common external enemy 
enhances concord within the community of believers in a very 
tangible manner. Studies in the sociology of conflict confirm ancient 
political thinking regarding the group-building benefits of war. Lewis 
Coser, building on the work of Georg Simmel, writes, "Conflict serves 
to establish and maintain the identity and boundary lines of societies 
and groups. Conflict with other groups contributes to the establish- 
ment and reaffirmation of the identity of the group and maintains its 
boundaries against the surrounding social world."?* But conflict not 
only sharpens the identity and values of a particular group, it also 
mobilizes the energies of individual members, leading to increased 
cohesion of the group.” This general principle, however, only holds 
true when there is recognition that the outside threat concerns the 
entire community, not just part of it? In Ephesians, Paul frames the 
spiritual battle as a conflict involving the entire community. The 
battle does not concern only the apostles, the prophets, the evangel- 


%1 Lewis A. Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict (New York: Free Press, 1956), 38. 

?? Coser, Functions of Social Conflict, 95. 

*8 Robin M. Williams, Reduction of Intergroup Tensions (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1947), 58. 
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ists, or the teachers (4:11); all members of the community are called 
to put on the armor and stand firm. Moreover, by the use of the 
inclusive first person pronoun in npiv ń mán (6:12), Paul identifies 
with his readers, considering himself a fellow combatant. 

Paul's statement that our fight does not involve humanity outside 
the community of believers may be surprising given his earlier 
exhortation not to associate with them (5:7) nor mimic their practices 
(4:17-5:20). If the intent of the text is to enforce the unity of the 
community, boundaries should be rigidly circumscribed along 
ideological, ethical, and faith considerations; and unbelievers should 
be categorized as enemies along with the cosmic forces. One can 
understand Paul's shift toward spiritual enemies as a defensive 
political move, reminding the community not to provoke people 
outside their community and arouse the attention of the governing 
authorities, actions that may eventually threaten the survival of the 
believing community. Such a move to divert attention from oneself is 
comparable to the way the Ephesians household codes do not deviate 
greatly from socially accepted norms. But it is also possible that this 
frame of the battle boundaries presents a community that is more 
inclusive than sectarian. Sociologists note that conflict can create 
associations and coalitions between parties that may otherwise have 
nothing to do with each other?^ The depiction of a common foe 
enables two groups to form an alliance, albeit temporary. A more 
permanent relationship is possible only when common core values 
are adopted." The identification of cosmic forces as the common 
enemy of humanity both inside and outside the community of faith 
can be seen as a move to promote the peace of the community by 
assimilating potential adversaries into the community of faith. Paul 
sees Jew-Gentile reconciliation of believers in Christ as the precursor 
and paradigm for the reconciliation of the whole of humanity. He 
therefore reminds his readers that unbelievers are not the ultimate 
enemies. On the contrary, all humanity shares a common bond: they 


?* The exclusive second person pronoun óyiv occurs in P“ B D' F G. 

?5 Coser, Functions of Social Conflict, 139. 

346 Coser, Functions of Social Conflict, 146: “Unification against a common foe 
tends to remain on the level of temporary association or coalition when it is limited 
to instrumental ends and temporary, limited purposes. At times, however, common 
values and norms develop in the course of struggling together. In this event the 
coalition or association may slowly become transformed into a more permanent 
group." 
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are all subject to the oppressive attacks of the cosmic forces. This 
liminal bond is however tenuous, and outsiders need to be formally 
brought within the community of faith through the preaching of the 
gospel of peace, an action for which Paul asks for prayer (6:19-20). 


SUMMARY AND SYNTHESIS 


This chapter provided an initial exploration of the political character 
of Ephesians. I began my analysis by first defining "the political" as 
fields of activity in which power is contested and in which issues of 
identity are addressed. In the ancient Greek and Roman world, "the 
political" revolves primarily around the three bases of Economics, 
Ethics, and Politics, covering topics such as moral education, wealth, 
household management, forms of government, citizenship, war, and 
peace. I then argued that these topics occur in major sections of 
Ephesians, supporting my argument by an analysis of several major 
sections of the letter: the ethnic reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles 
into one new humanity (2:11-22); the call for communal unity (4:1- 
16); the ethical injunctions (4:17-5:20); the household codes (5:21-6:9); 
and the call to spiritual warfare (6:10-20). A comparison of these 
sections with Greek and Roman political thought shows similarities in 
subject matter, terms, and themes. Moreover, Paul's various appeals 
to peace and unity within the éxxAnota are similar to topoi found in 
political writings. These include: 


Appeal to the concept of one new humanity and the vision of a world- 
state. 

Appeal to the household codes. 

Appeal to imitate the virtues of God. 

Appeal to the body metaphor. 

Appeal to the common advantage. 

Appeal to the building metaphor. 

Appeal to tradition. 

Appeal to "ones." 

Appeal to adopt virtues that promote concord. 

Appeal to shun vices that sow civil discord. 

Appeal to a common enemy. 


Such similarities suggest that Ephesians can be profitably read as a 
political letter. There are nevertheless differences, most of which are 
shaped by the symbolic universe of the Christian community. The 
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political frame of reference is not the nölıg but the éxxAnota; the 
development of a community ethos based on the cruciform pattern of 
Christ seeks to reverse the common Greco-Roman penchant for 
honor and status; household social relations are reconfigured under 
the authority of God in Christ as the true pater familias. Thus, any 
examination of the “political” character of Paul’s argument in 
Ephesians must not neglect its “religious” character; Ephesians is a 
politico-religious letter. In this study, I stress the political primarily 
because of its neglect within Ephesian studies. 

My analysis further indicates that the various political materials 
serve the deliberative function of promoting peace and concord 
within the &xkAnota. The reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles in 2:1-22 
seeks to dissipate ethnic tension and stereotypification by casting the 
vision of one new humanity and citizenry that eliminates former 
ethnic hostilities and rivalries; the exhortation in 4:1-16 urges unity, 
appealing to "ones" and the body metaphor; the ethical injunctions in 
4:17-5:20 promote a singular corporate ethos for all members of the 
community, spurring them to exhibit virtues that promote concord 
while shunning vices that lead to civic instability; the household code 
in 5:21-6:9 establishes social order within the household, and impli- 
citly reminds its members that household unity is intricately linked 
to church unity; and the call to warfare (6:10-20) against a common 
enemy enhances group identity and unity. More important, the 
findings of this chapter confirm my investigations in chapter two; 
namely, the horizontal dimension of peace is a prominent motif in 
Ephesians. 

The data analyzed in this and the previous chapter show that 
Ephesians can be read as a deliberative argument promoting peace 
within the éxxAnoia. I now synthesize the data and construct an 
initial picture of this topos of peace in Ephesians using the following 
categories: the character of ecclesial peace, the means of maintaining 
ecclesial peace, and the impediments to ecclesial peace. 

A major element in the Ephesian vision of peace is the reconcilia- 
tion of humanity within the &xxAnoía. The humanity that was 
formerly fractured into the two main categories of Jews and Gentiles 
can now be reconciled in Christ and created into a new humanity 
without ethnic rivalry. Due to Christ's sacrificial death, believers are 
reconciled to God and consequently to one another. Peace with God is 
the reason that believers are able to have peace with one another. But 
Christ is not only the basis that believers have unity with God and 
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with one another, he is also the sphere of that unity. Believers are 
able to have fellowship with God and with one another only when 
they are in Christ. 

The vision of ecclesial peace does not stand alone. Paul locates it 
within the larger narrative of initial cosmic order followed by chaos 
and the recreation of order under the headship of Christ. Central to 
this narrative is God’s ultimate purpose to unify all things under 
Christ, a uniting that has implications for all levels of society and the 
universe. The multiple levels of Paul’s vision of peace can be seen in 
his use of uvotńpiov. At the cosmic level, it signifies the will of God in 
summing up all things under the headship and unity of Christ (1:9- 
10); at the ecclesial level, it depicts the unity between Christ and the 
church (5:32); at the socio-ethnic level, it describes the reconciliation 
and unity between Jews and Gentiles (3:1-13); and at the household 
level, it alludes to the unity between husband and wife (5:32). Placed 
within this larger narrative, Paul’s call for ecclesial peace and unity 
now assumes an urgent and cosmic role since the reconciliation of 
humanity within the church is the initial phase of God’s plan of 
reconciliation, testifying to the angelic powers that God is indeed 
summing up all things in and under Christ (3:10). 

Given the importance of the church’s role within the overall narra- 
tive of cosmic reconciliation, Paul deals extensively with how the 
church is to maintain (tnpeiv; 4:3), not create, the unity and peace of 
the church. He reminds his readers that they have been blessed with 
every spiritual blessing (1:3-14), including those necessary for the 
growth of the community as a unified body; he prays for his readers 
to know the full extent of these spiritual blessings (1:15-23); he prays 
that they will be rooted and grounded in Christ's love (3:14-21) so 
that they in turn will be able to love other members of the communi- 
ty; he exhorts members to adopt virtues that promote concord and to 
shun vices that sow discord; he encourages members to imitate the 
virtues of God, adopting the cruciform pattern of Christ and showing 
sacrificial love for one another; he appeals to the body and building 
metaphor for the necessity of interdependence; he advocates the 
household codes as the way to establish stability in the household and 
ultimately in the community; he cites the unity and oneness of the 
Spirit, Lord, and Father as evidence for the necessity of unity within 
the exxAnota; and he alludes to scriptural traditions as supporting 
arguments in his concern for peace and unity. Political pragmatism 
also suggests that any new community that is formed from previously 
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diverse ethnic groups must build a common identity and set of values. 
To this end, Paul promotes the concept of a single new humanity that 
does away with former ethnic tensions. He depicts a common enemy 
for the church in order to foster group solidarity; and he further 
establishes a common heritage, a common narrative, a common 
ethos, a common purpose, and a common teleological goal for the 
community of believers. 

The impediments to ecclesial peace are in many respects the mir- 
ror opposite of the means for maintaining ecclesial peace. This 
includes the failure to imitate the virtues of God; the failure to adopt 
the communal ethos of the new humanity; and the failure to embrace 
the common identity of the community, coupled with undue empha- 
sis on their former ethnic particularities. Furthermore, false teaching 
and deceitful scheming by some undermine the öuövoıa (“sameness 
of mind”) and unity regarding the fundamental doctrinal and ethical 
teachings of the community (4:13). More important, the major forces 
that threaten the vision of peace in Ephesians are the rulers, powers, 
and spiritual forces under the leadership of the devil (6:10-17). As the 
very existence of a united church prefigures the cosmic uniting of all 
things under Christ and hence the inevitable doom of these powers, 
the devil and his followers unleash their attacks on the church, 
attempting to destroy the unity and peace within the church. 

The vision of ecclesial peace in Ephesians is politico-religious, a 
blending of political and religious language and subject matter. God is 
the primary initiator in the cosmic plan of reconciliation; Christ is the 
sphere and means by which reconciliation occurs; reconciliation 
between humanity is possible only because of their reconciliation to 
God; and Christ’s rule over all powers and authorities extend into the 
hierarchical relationships within the human household. At the same 
time, the exxAnota is the political analogue of the ndAtc within the 
Christian sphere; the relationship of the household to the éxxAnota 
mirrors that of the household to the m6A1c; peace within the éxxAnoia 
requires the removal of ethnic tension and categories; the concept of 
the one new humanity resonates with the political vision of a world- 
state; and more important, Paul's various appeals to peace and 
concord within the éxxAnota are similar to appeals found in ancient 
political writings. I now refine this sketch of the vision of peace in 
Ephesians through comparison with analogous documents: the 
writings of Dio Chrysostom and the Confucian Four Books. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE VISION OF PEACE IN DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


Dio Cocceianus, later called Chrysostom,’ is one of the leading figures 
of the Second Sophistic. He was born of wealthy parents in Prusa of 
Bithynia around 40 C.E. He was banished from Rome and his native 
Bithynia by Domitian in 82 C.E. because of his reputed friendship with 
Flavius Sabinus,’ a disgraced Roman noble executed by Domitian (Or. 
13.1). Rather than bemoan his fate, Dio consulted the oracle at Delphi 
where he received the puzzling instruction to proceed with his 
wandering until he came "to the uttermost parts of the earth" (Or. 
13.9). Donning humble attire and chastening himself, he wandered 
from place to place. When people called him a philosopher and asked 
him for advice, he was obliged to think about issues of good and evil 
(Or. 13.10-12). Dio therefore became a sort of Socrates. After the death 
of Domitian in 96 C.E., Dio was recalled. He cultivated warm relation- 
ships with Nerva and Trajan, obtaining several favors for Prusa. The 
last years of Dio were mired in legal trouble. He was accused by a local 
political opponent on two points: of terminating his responsibilities 
for beautifying the city before his accounts were inspected, and of 
maiestas, allowing the graves of his wife and son to be situated in the 
same building as a statue of Trajan. Dio pleaded his case before Pliny. 
The charge of maiestas was dropped, but it is not known what the 
result of the other charge was. In all probability, the legate did not 
find him guilty. 


! For surveys of secondary literature, see B. F. Harris, "Dio of Prusa: A Survey of 
Recent Work," ANRW 33.5:3853-81; Simon Swain, "Reception and Interpretation," 
in Dio Chrysostom: Politics, Letters, and Philosophy (ed. Simon Swain; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), 13-50. 

? W. Schmid, “Dio Cocceianus," PW 5:848, notes, "Der Name Xpvoóoroyuog ist 
ihm wohl erst zur Unterscheidung von dem Historiker D. im 3 Jhdt beigeleget 
worden." The first occurrence is in Menander Rhetor, epi emideikti@v (Rhetores 
Graeci [ed. L. Spengel; 3 vols.; Lipsiae: B. G. Teubneri, 1853-56], 3:390; ET Menander 
Rhetor [ed. D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson; Oxford: Clarendon, 1981], 117). For a 
recent study on Dio's name, see Alain M. Gowing, "Dio's Name," CP 85 (1990): 49-54. 

* Harry Sidebottom, “Dio of Prusa and the Flavian Dynasty,” CQ 46 (1996): 447, 
argues that it is more likely to be L. Salvius Otho Cocceianus, the nephew of 
Emperor Cocceius Nerva. 
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The basic outline of Dio’s life is clear; his intellectual development 
is subject to debate. Dio eclectically combines Stoic with Cynic and 
Platonic motifs. He frequently uses Diogenes as a model and his 
discourses on kingship carry many Cynic features.' He leads the 
lifestyle of a Cynic, but he is certainly also influenced by Musonius 
Rufus.’ More debatable is the issue of his “conversion” and the 
characterization of Dio as a sophist or philosopher. This difficulty 
arises from three factors.’ First, the educational culture or paideia of 
the age does not make a sharp distinction between philosophy and 
rhetoric. Second, there is much confusion of nomenclature surround- 
ing the label "sophist" and "philosopher." Third, the testimonies of 
Philostratus and Synesius diverge. Philostratus in The Lives of the 
Sophists considers Dio to be both a philosopher and a sophist at the 
same time. Synesius of Cyrene, a Christian bishop writing in the 
early-fifth century, on the other hand, argues that Dio began his 
career as a sophist. He wrote sophistic pieces such as Encomium of 
Hair, Encomium of a Parrot, and Praise of a Gnat. He further wrote 
polemical works in which he attacked philosophers. According to 
Synesius, the experience of exile is, however, decisive in awakening 
his moral and spiritual conscience, causing him to embrace the life of 
a philosopher. Although Dio’s philosophical conversion has been 
generally accepted by many past scholars, one should not accept 


^ Ragnar Hóistad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King: Studies in the Cynic Conception of Man 
(Lund: C. Bloms Boktryckeri, 1948), claims that Dio’s theory of Cynic kingship can 
be directly traced to Antisthenes. See also the extended discussion in John L. Moles, 
“The Date and Purpose of the Fourth Kingship Oration of Dio Chrysostom,” Classical 
Antiquity 2 (1983): 268n. 65. 

* Anton C. van Geytenbeek, Musonius Rufus and Greek Diatribe (Assen: Van Gor- 
cum, 1963), 14-15. Fronto, writing in the middle of the second century, considers 
Dio a student of Musonius Rufus. See Ad Verum (?) Imp. i.1.4 (LCL; Marcus Cornelius 
Fronto 2.50). 

* Christopher P. Jones, The Roman World of Dio Chrysostom (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1978), 12. 

7 G. R. Stanton, "Sophists and Philosophers: Problems of Classification,” AJP 94 
(1973): 350-64, argues that boundaries between “philosopher” and “sophist” may 
not be as sharp as believed. See also Christopher P. Jones, “The Reliability of 
Philostratus,” in Approaches to the Second Sophistic (ed. Glen W. Bowersock; Universi- 
ty Park: American Philological Association, 1974), 12-14; Tim Whitmarsh, The 
Second Sophistic (Greece & Rome 35; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 15-19. 

* Hans Friedrich August von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa, mit einer 
Einleitung: Sophistik, Rhetorik, Philosophie in ihrem Kampf um die Jugendbildung (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1898), 223; Arthur D. Nock, Conversion (Oxford: Clarendon, 1933), 173- 
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every detail of Dio’s claim as a literal fact since Dio probably adorned 
certain portions of his exilic account, assimilating his own expe- 
riences to that of Odysseus and Socrates. John Moles, however, goes 
too far in calling Dio's philosophical conversion a "fraud."? More 
probable is the notion that the exile compelled Dio to think deeply on 
moral questions and hastened his development as a Stoic philoso- 
pher.” 

In the first chapter, I briefly noted that Dio’s Orations can be profit- 
ably compared with Ephesians since both Dio and Paul are situated in 
the same milieu and both function as intermediaries between 
different interest groups. There are other similarities that make such 
a comparison interesting. Both authors address cities that are under 
Roman rule and offer strategies to cope with life in the Roman 
Empire. Both authors suffered under Roman rule. Dio was exiled; Paul 


74; Ramsay MacMullen, Enemies of the Roman Order (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1966), 65-66. 

? John L. Moles, "The Career and Conversion of Dio Chrysostom," JHS 98 (1978): 
100. Employing the hermeneutics of suspicion, Moles contends that the theory of 
the conversion originates not from Synesius but from Dio himself, who "found it a 
convenient way both of suppressing the memory of his early time-serving attacks 
on philosophy under Vespasian and of gratifying his personal taste of self- 
dramatization" (79). See also Simon Swain, Hellenism and Empire: Language, Classicism, 
and Power in the Greek world AD 50-250 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1996), 189-90. Tim 
Whitmarsh, Greek Literature and the Roman Empire: The Politics of Imitation (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2001), 159-60, adopts a more sympathetic tone. Although 
he agrees with Moles that the evidence contradicts Dio's claim of conversion, he 
nevertheless argues that "Dio's comments on exile need to be considered in the 
context of rhetorical praxis, the contest for philosophical personae—and not 
simply as attempts to cloud the truth." 

? Albin Lesky, A History of Greek Literature (trans. James Willis and Cornelis de 
Heer; New York: Crowell, 1966), 834; Jones, Roman World of Dio Chrysostom, 50. See 
also D. A. Russell, ed., Dio Chrysostom Orations VII, XII, and XXXVI (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), 6, who remarks, "It is perhaps close to the truth 
to say that [Dio] used his exile (which was after all no disgrace) to refashion his 
literary career, using his great gifts of classical eloquence and his thorough training 
in Aöyoı to convey a morally acceptable message to the educated in every city he 
visited.” For a recent defense of Dio’s “conversion,” see Harry Sidebottom, “Studies 
in Dio Chrysostom on Kingship” (Ph.D. diss.; University of Oxford, 1990), 1-53. He 
concludes, “Dio, it has been argued, started his career as a sophist and, in a real 
sense, converted to philosophy while in exile (50).... The course of Dio’s career can 
thus be seen as starting as a self-proclaimed sophist, who during his exile took the 
symbols of a philosopher. In exile his public statements hinted at the position of a 
Cynic. After his restoration he was still at pains to be seen as a philosopher, but not 
a Cynic. Instead he possibly made veiled hints that he was to be taken as a Stoic 
(52).” 
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was imprisoned. Although the details are debatable, both authors also 
experience some form of "conversion."" Moreover, both Dio and Paul 
are moral philosophers. Dio is aptly described as a “philosophic 
missionary."" He considers all men to be fools,” but is compelled to 
heal them as a moral physician. Furthermore, both authors see 


" Like Dio, Paul's "conversion" is also subject to debate. For example, Krister 
Stendahl, Paul Among Jews and Gentiles (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976), 7-23, under- 
stands the Damascus Road experience as a call rather than a conversion. As a 
corrective to Stendahl's position, although one would not deny the Damascus Road 
experience to contain a call, nor that Paul's few references to this experience make 
no use of such terms as uetávoia or &miotpéQo that one would expect in a 
conversion account, one must also recognize that there was a certain transforma- 
tion in his thought and outlook. Richard N. Longenecker, "Realized Hope, New 
Commitment, and Developed Proclamation," in The Road from Damascus: The Impact 
of Paul's Conversion on His Life, Thought, and Ministry (ed. Richard N. Longenecker; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), 28, comments that the "grammatical counterpoint 
between formerly a persecutor of 'the church of God' but now a persecuted teacher 
of 'the faith he once tried to destroy' (1 Cor 15:9-11; Gal 1:13-17, 23, and Phil 3:6-7) 
indicates quite clearly ... that Paul's own self consciousness was that of having 
undergone a conversion." Similarly, Alan F. Segal, Paul the Convert (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1990), 72, 117, also maintains that "conversion is an 
appropriate term for discussing Paul's religious experience, although Paul did not 
himself use it." See also Peter T. O'Brien, "Was Paul Converted?" in The Paradoxes of 
Paul (vol. 2 of Justification and Variegated Nomism; ed. D. A. Carson, Peter T. O'Brien, 
and Mark A. Seifrid; WUNT 2.181; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 361-91. 

? See Samuel Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1905), 367-83. He writes, "[Dio's] eighty orations are many of them rather 
essays than popular harangues. They range over all sorts of subjects, literary, 
mythological, and artistic, political and social, as well as purely ethical or religious. 
But, after all, Dion is unmistakably the preacher of a great moral revival and 
reform" (368). 

P? Or. 13.13: "The opinion I had was that pretty well all men are fools, and that 
no one does any of the things he should do, or considers how to rid himself of the 
evils that beset him and of his great ignorance and confusion of mind, so as to live a 
more virtuous and a better life." 

1 In Or. 77/78, Dio compares the true philosopher to a physician who is "eager, 
in so far as he can, to aid all men" (40). He writes, "Take, for example, the physician; 
if he should find it necessary to treat father or mother or his children when they 
are ill, ..., in case he should need to employ surgery or cautery, he would not, 
because he loves his children and respects his father and his mother, for that 
reason cut with a duller knife or cauterize with milder fire, but, on the contrary, he 
would use the most potent and vigorous treatment possible... Therefore toward 
oneself first of all, and also toward one's nearest and dearest, one must behave with 
fullest frankness and independence, showing no reluctance or yielding in one's 
words. For far worse than a corrupt and diseased body is a soul which is corrupt, 
not, I swear, because of salves or potions or some consuming poison, but rather 
because of ignorance and depravity and insolence, yes, and jealousy and grief and 
unnumbered desires" (43-45). 
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themselves as ambassadors of God. They claim divine appointment 
(Or. 32.12, 14; 34.4; 38.18 || Eph 1:1; 3:2, 7-9),? they pray for eloquence 
to proclaim God's message of reconciliation (Or. 38.9 || Eph 6:19-20), 
and they pray that their audience will heed their message (Or. 38.9, 51 
|| Eph 1:15-23; 3:14-21). Finally, the theme of concord, unity, and 
peace is prominent in Dio’s thought, especially in the Bithynian 
Orations.' There are no doubt differences between Dio’s Orations and 
Ephesians, not least of which is their frame of reference: cities, 
provinces, and the Roman Empire vis-à-vis the éxxAnoia. But it is 
these similarities and differences that enhance and sharpen my 
comparison. 

This chapter seeks to describe and analyze the vision of peace in 
Dio’s Orations. The texts that I examine fall into two main groups: the 
Kingship Orations (Or. 1-4) and a selection of the Bithynian Orations (Or. 
38-41, 48). The Bithynian Orations directly address the issue of inter- 
and intra-city concord. The Kingship Orations approach the issue of 
concord indirectly. In outlining the principles of the ideal king, Dio 
works from the perspective that wise and prudent rule leads to 
stability and concord while tyrannical rule leads to instability. The 
frame of reference between these two sets of texts is also comple- 
mentary. The Kingship Orations concern concord and peace at the level 
of the empire, while the Bithynian Orations operate at the level of the 
city. In this chapter, I examine and characterize how each set of 
orations approach the issue of concord and peace. I conclude with a 
synthesis and overview of Dio’s vision of peace. 


? Dio in Or. 32.21-22 compares himself to Hermes sent by Zeus. See also Or. 
13.9-10. Through these analogies, Dio presents himself as an authoritative 
philosopher whose message comes from God. Paolo Desideri, Dione di Prusa: un 
intellettuale greco nell’Impero romano (Messina: G. D’Anna, 1978), 109, 166-7nn. 86-87, 
as cited in Giovanni Salmeri, "Dio, Rome, and the Civic Life of Asia Minor," in Dio 
Chrysostom: Politics, Letters, and Philosophy (ed. Simon Swain; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), 79-80n. 129, takes a different stance. Using the basic 
premise that the intellectual is constantly in the service of political power, he 
argues that the references to divinity are allusions to the emperor: Dio is an envoy 
of Vespasian and Trajan to the Greek cities. See the refutations in Swain, Hellenism 
and Empire, 217n. 115. 

‘© B, F. Harris, "The Moral and Political Ideas of Dio Chrysostom with Special 
Reference to the Bithynian Speeches" (Thesis; University of Auckland, 1966), 173; 
Edmund Berry, “Dio Chrysostom the Moral Philosopher,” GR 30 (1983): 79-80. 
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THE KINGSHIP ORATIONS 


Although Trajan is never mentioned in the Kingship Orations, it is 
commonly accepted that they were dedicated to him. The first and 
third orations were spoken before Trajan; the second and fourth are 
in the form of dialogues—the second between Philip and Alexander, 
and the fourth between Alexander and Diogenes. They were either 
sent to Trajan or read before him." 

In composing and delivering these orations, Dio attempts to play 
the role of a counselor or educator to Trajan. Dio observes that kings 
entreat philosophers (qiAócoqoc) and men of cultivation 
(menatdevuevoc) to be their counselors (oóuBovAoc; Or. 49.3), and he 
looks to the past examples between Nestor and Agamemnon, Aris- 
totle and Alexander, and Anaxagoras and Pericles (Or. 49.4, 6). 
Furthermore, by encouraging Trajan to look for true friends from all 
corners of the world, Dio alludes to the long history in which Greek 
intellectuals advised Roman masters. These include Polybius and 
Panaetius with Scipio Aemilianus, Posidonius and Theophanes with 
Pompey, and Arius and Athenodorus with Augustus.” Apart from this 
political relationship, the degree of intimacy between Dio and Trajan 
cannot be definitively ascertained. Philostratus and Dio himself speak 
of a deep friendship.” The correspondence between Pliny and Trajan 


" Von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa, 398-410, maintains that all four 
were delivered before Trajan. For evidence of dialogues read to an emperor, see 
Suetonius, Aug. 89.3. It should be noted that even if we fundamentally agree with 
von Arnim's position, there is evidence that these orations were performed 
elsewhere (Or. 57.11). Furthermore, it is not certain whether the orations were 
delivered to Trajan in the form that we currently possess. For example, the Libyan 
myth (Or. 5) appears to be part of Or. 4 since it is mentioned in 4.73-74 ("Have you 
not heard the Libyan myth?"). 

18 Salmeri, “Dio, Rome, and the Civic Life of Asia Minor,” 91n. 188. 

? Dio’s claims of friendship with Trajan are found in Or. 45.3; 47.22. Philostratus, 
Vit. soph. 488, describes Trajan remarking to Dio as he accompanied him in his 
triumphal chariot, “I do not understand what you are saying [Dio is speaking in 
Greek], but I love you as I love myself.” R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford: Clarendon, 1958), 
40, and Sylvia Fein, Die Beziehungen der Kaiser Trajan und Hadrian zu den litterati 
(Beitrage zur Altertumskunde 26; Stuttgart: Teubner, 1994), 233-34, accept 
Philostratus’s account; K. H. Waters, “Trajan’s Character in the Literary Tradition,” 
in Polis and Imperium: Studies in Honour of Edward Togo Salmon (ed. J. A. S. Evans; 
Toronto: Hakkert, 1974), 237, rejects it; and G. W. Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the 
Roman Empire (Oxford: Clarendon, 1969), 47-48, rejects the story but accepts the 
relationship. 
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(Ep. 82.2), however, does not explicitly indicate any intimacy between 
the emperor and the philosopher.” 

Dio in these orations no doubt takes the Roman imperial monarchy 
as a given. He clearly promulgates monarchical rule as the ideal form 
of government,” but it does not appear that he considers Roman 
monarchical rule to be ideal.” The central question these orations 
raise thus concerns their function: are they primarily encomiastic or 
protreptic? The complimentary tone, especially in Or. 3, leads some to 
draw parallels between Dio’s orations and Pliny’s Panegyricus, con- 
cluding that they are all imperial orations (BacUukóg Aóyoc) that 
“express the ideology of a particular time."? They are primarily 
ceremonial and offer no genuine advice. There are, however, differ- 
ences between the two authors.“ The compliments that Dio makes 
are largely conditional upon Trajan's behavior;? Dio exhibits a more 


2 Scholars who assert that this correspondence demonstrates no intimacy 
between Dio and Trajan include Sidebottom, "Dio of Prusa and the Flavian 
Dynasty," 454n. 62; Swain, Hellenism and Empire, 195n. 33, 237. For a differing view, 
see Harris, "The Moral and Political ideas of Dio Chrysostom," 168; Desideri, Dione di 
Prusa: un intellettuale greco nell'Impero romano, 2; A. R. R. Sheppard, "Dio Chrysostom: 
The Bithynian Years," L'Antiquité Classique 53 (1984): 171-72. 

*! Or. 3.45-48. See also Or. 36.31-32. Dio, in line with many other Stoics in the 
empire (the Later Stoa), considers monarchy as the best political order available. 
See Francis E. Devine, "Stoicism on the Best Regime," JHI 31 (1970): 323-36. 

? Swain, Hellenism and Empire, 200, writes, "The combination of Dio's ideas on 
monarchy in the Orations on Kingship, the Olympicus, and the Borystheniticus makes it 
extremely doubtful that he ever believed Trajan was an ideal, divine monarch, or 
indeed that Trajan was a particularly close imitation of such." 

? Jones, Roman World of Dio Chrysostom, 118. For imperial orations, see Menander 
Rhetor, 368-77. Menander Rhetor, 368.3-7, defines an "imperial oration [as] an 
encomium of the emperor (‘0 BaotAikdc Aóyoc Eykwyıöv got BaciMécoc). It will thus 
embrace a generally agreed amplification of the good things attached to the 
emperor, but allows no ambivalent or disputed features, because of the extreme 
splendor of the person concerned." 

* Such differences probably arise from each writer's personality and political 
status. Pliny safely survived Domitian's reign of terror, but Dio was exiled. 
Moreover, Pliny is an official Roman proconsul, but Dio is a Greek moral philoso- 
pher. As one who is more directly tied to the Roman political system, Pliny seems 
less likely to be able to offer constructive independent analysis. 

* See for example Or. 1.12: “Not every king derives his scepter or his royal 
office from Zeus, but only the good king, and that he receives it on no other title 
than that he shall plan and study the welfare of his subjects." Pliny, Pan. 67.4-8; 
68.1; 94.5, also lists conditions, but the emphasis in Dio is more sustained and 
pointed. For a recent study on Pliny's Pan., see Daniel N. Schowalter, The Emperor 
and the Gods (HDR 28; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993). 
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independent spirit; and Dio's Aöyoı nepi Pacıkeiag are less ingratia- 
tory and more abstract than Pliny's actio gratiarum." Michael Rostovt- 
zeff remarks, 


No doubt, in this program [of ideal kingship] as specified by Dio there 
are many points which are not theoretical but correspond to the cha- 
racter and activity of Trajan. But a mere glance at Pliny's consular 
speech in honor of Trajan, and a comparison of it with Dio's first and 
third speeches on kingship, show to what extent these latter were not 
only a registration of existing facts but, first and foremost, a registra- 
tion of eternal norms which must be accepted or rejected by Trajan.” 


Despite his praise and flattery,” Dio's Kingship Orations truly at- 
tempts to establish the principles and guidelines of a model king.” 


^ George Alexander Kennedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World, 300 B.C.-A.D. 
300 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972), 579, writes, “Dio is less flattering 
than Pliny, less personal and specific, far more philosophical and concerned with 
setting forth classical models for imitation drawn from Homer, Socrates, and 
Diogenes. Pliny speaks as a Roman aristocrat and member of the government with 
immediate personal political involvement; Dio speaks as a Greek intellectual of 
some independence with philosophical and moral convictions." 

? John Moles, "The Kingship Orations of Dio Chrysostom," Papers of the Leeds 
International Latin Seminar 6 (1990): 303. 

?^ M, Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (2 vols.; 2d 
ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1957), 1:120. See also Moles, "The Kingship Orations," 301- 
303; Harris, "Moral and Political Ideas of Dio Chrysostom," 224-25; Sidebottom, 
"Studies in Dio Chrysostom on Kingship,” 142-45. 

?? See Or. 1.36; 3.1-11. For Dio's self-justification and defense against charges of 
flattery, see Or. 3.12-28. 

2 Swain, Hellenism and Empire, 192, remarks, “In attempting to steer Trajan 
towards this model of kingship Dio has no choice, of course, but to take Roman 
monarchy as the given form of monarchical rule among men. But there is no 
reason to suppose that he thought Roman monarchy and its emperor actually came 
close to or fulfilled the ideal of divine monarchy—the speeches are intended rather 
to establish what the ideal is. The orations are not straightforward flattery of 
Trajan and do not offer unequivocal confirmation of his right to power." See also 
Moles, "The Kingship Orations," 364; idem, "The Date and Purpose of the Fourth 
Kingship Oration of Dio Chrysostom," 252. Whitmarsh, Greek Literature and the 
Roman Empire, 181-216, provides a creative reading of the Kingship Orations. He 
argues that Dio never performed any of these orations before the emperor; they are 
further examples of his rhetorical self-dramatization (186-87, 325-27). He further 
maintains that the proper context for situating these orations is not the imperial, 
but the "public, performative frame" (187-88) in "one or more of the highly 
sophisticated rhetorical centers of the urban East, probably in a theater or civic 
assembly-space" (187). Reading the orations within this context, “what matters to 
Dio is the construction and dramatization of a philosophical persona for himself, 
for ... he is not so much attempting to communicate dogma as competing for public 
validation in the highly charged, highly agonistic space of sophistic performance" 
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In my exposition of the themes of the Kingship Orations, I first de- 
scribe the portrayal of the two types of kings—the ideal and the 
tyrant. I then examine the education necessary for the development 
of the ideal king, noting the pedagogical process and the appeals for 
adopting such principles. I conclude with some statements on how 
Dio’s ideal kingship can be understood within the framework of 
concord and peace. 


Portrayal of the Ideal King 


Dio presents a portrait of the good king in the four kingship orations. 
Although the general features remain the same, there are different 
emphases in each oration. In the first oration, Dio seeks to inspire 
courage and high-mindedness to a king that desires to be both a 
brave and law-abiding ruler.” He lists the characteristics (M0og) and 


(215). According to Whitmarsh, “agonistic self-promotion [is] the primary aim of 
the [Kingship Orations]” (210). Whitmarsh's reading is unsatisfactory for several 
reasons. First, his reading is dependent upon placing the Kingship Oration in a civic 
space. It is true that Dio also performed the orations outside an imperial context 
(Or. 57.11), and it is possible that self-promotion is a factor in such situations; 
nevertheless, internal evidence (Or. 1.5, 56; 3.2, 3) indicates that the orations were 
delivered before an emperor. In the lack of definitive external evidence necessary 
to locate the orations either in an imperial or civic context, priority should perhaps 
be given to internal evidence. Second, although we do not disagree that literature 
in the Second Sophistic is playful and elusive, this does not mean that all literature 
in that period is devoid of serious concerns or are only means of self- 
aggrandizement. Such a move ignores the Cynic strategy of onovóoatoyéAotov, a 
"pedagogical technique of presenting serious content in humorous and satirical 
form" (Philip Bosman, "Selling Cynicism: The Pragmatics of Diogenes' Comic 
Performance," CQ 56 [2006]: 94). Third, Dio is fond of utilizing myths, stories, 
allegories, and analogies in his orations, but the use of such narratives is con- 
strained by his primary moral intent and is not solely for the purpose of the 
"indulgent pleasure" (Tim Whitmarsh, "Dio Chrysostom," in Narrators, Narratees, 
and Narratives in Ancient Greek Literature [Mnemosyne, Bibliotheca Classica Batava 
257; ed. Irene de Jong et al; Leiden: Brill, 2004], 451) of self-promotion. Graham 
Anderson, "Some Uses of Storytelling in Dio," in Dio Chrysostom: Politics, Letters, and 
Philosophy (ed. Simon Swain; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 143, examines 
several of Dio's tales, including the 'Choice of Heracles' in Or. 1, and remarks, "One 
typical trait [is] apparent: there is a degree of reticence, and the sense of narrative 
resourcefulness is held in check by an overriding moral responsibility. We are 
looking at someone who sees himself as a philosopher or moralist telling stories 
rather than as an entertainer telling philosophically colored ones." 

?' Or. 1.5: “I should find words .. to inspire courage and high-mindedness— 
words, moreover, not set to a single mood but at once vigorous and gentle, 
challenging to war yet also speaking of peace, obedience to law, and true kingli- 
ness, inasmuch as they are addressed to one who is disposed, methinks, to be not 
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disposition (O1&0&o1c) of the ideal king as represented by Homer (11). 
The good king is devout (BdeopıAng; 43), "regardful of the gods, and 
holds the divine in honor" (15). He demonstrates care and concern 
for his fellow men as a herdsman or a shepherd over his flock (17, 20), 
and he takes pride in the title “Father’ (natnp) of his people and his 
subjects” (22). He loves to toil (qiAórovoc) on behalf of his people 
(21), and he is king not for his own sake but for the sake of all men 
(23). He inspires respect, not fear (25); he is sincere and truthful (26); 
he is courageous, yet peaceable (27); and he shows deep concern for 
his friends (íor; 20, 30-32). Finally, the “clearest mark of a true king 
[is] one whom all good men can praise without compunction not only 
during his life but even afterwards" (33). The characteristics of the 
bad king are the converse. He is licentious, profligate, avaricious, 
lawless (14), impious to the gods (16), and unscrupulous and deceitful 
(26). He is a lover of pleasure (pıANdovog; 21), he relishes the title 
"Master" (Ogonótnc; 22), and he alienates his friends (20). Although 
his presence inspires terror (25), he exhibits cowardice in the battle- 
field (28). Furthermore, he has an excessive love of honor (gıAötıuog; 
27). 

Dio emphasizes the differences between the two kings by framing 
his speech with two examples: the one to be avoided (Alexander) at 
the beginning and the one to be emulated (Heracles) at the end. 
Although initially presented in a positive light, Alexander's status as a 
role model is undermined as the speech proceeds. Like Sardanapallus, 
Alexander possesses inordinate passions and lacks justice, meting 
out excessive punishments. Furthermore, he is violent toward his 
friends and shows disdain for his own parents (7), traits that are 
antithetical to the ideal king (20, 30-32; 59, 73, 76). Not only was 
Trajan an admirer and imitator of the militant Alexander," he was 
also highly ambitious." Dio's critique of Alexander thus serves as an 


only a brave but also a law-abiding ruler, one who needs not only high courage but 
high sense of right also." 

32 Tyranny is also depicted as a queen given to disproportionate mood swings 
(Or. 1.81). 

? Dio Cassius, 68.29-30; Julian, Caesars 333A, 335D; Historia Augusta, Hadrian 4.9; 
Syme, Tacitus, 770-71; J. Rufus Fears, Princeps a diis Electus: The Divine Election of the 
Emperor as a Political Concept at Rome (Papers and monographs of the American 
Academy in Rome 26; Rome: American Academy, 1977), 249-50; Moles, "The 
Kingship Orations," 299-30. 

* Pliny, Ep. 10.41.1, 5; Dio Cassius, 68.17.1; Fronto, Principia Historiae 14 (LCL; 
Marcus Cornelius Fronto 2.213): "With Trajan, as many judge from the rest of his 
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indirect warning to Trajan that martial courage and military honor 
should not be overemphasized at the expense of the other virtues. 
What Dio advocates is moderation.” 

The positive example that Dio holds up is Heracles, who as a boy 
“wished to be a ruler, not through desire for pleasure and personal 
gain, which leads most men to love power, but that he might be able 
to do the greatest good to the greatest number” (65). Through the 
telling of an allegory, Dio contrasts the ideal king and the tyrant in 
the choice that Heracles makes between the two peaks of Royalty and 
Tyranny. Lady Royalty (BaotAgia) is depicted seated on a resplendent 
throne with the ladies of her court: Justice (Atkn), Civic Order 
(Ebvouta), Peace (Eiprivn), and Law (Nöuog), who is also known as 
Right Reason (Aóyoc) Counselor (XóufovAoc) or Coadjutor 
(Tapdepog; 74-75). Tyranny (Tupavida), on the other hand, is sur- 
rounded by her minions including Cruelty (Qudtns), Insolence 
(YBpig), Lawlessness (Avouía), Faction (Xtéoij) and Flattery 
(KoAakeía) instead of Friendship (®1Aia; 82). Although Tyranny has 
the appearance of a queen, she is a counterfeit. Her throne rests on an 
insecure foundation and her ostentatious display of gold and ivory 
pales in comparison to the true inner virtue of Lady Royalty. 

The second oration, in the form of a dialogue between Philip and 
Alexander, picks up many themes of the first. For example, the king 
should not focus on external trappings or honor but on his inner 
character and virtue (34, 50-51).^ Dio writes, "[The king ought to] live 
simply and without affectation, to give proof by his very conduct of a 
character that is humane (qiAévOponog), gentle, just, lofty, and brave 
as well, and above all, one that takes delight in bestowing benefits—a 
trait which approaches most nearly to the nature divine" (26). Of the 
various virtues, the two that best typify the "highly successful and 
exemplary king" is courage (&vópsía) and justice (Stka1oobvn; 54). 
The second oration adopts a more favorable martial outlook than the 
first: military music, dance, and decoration are held in high regard 


ambitions, his own glory was likely to have been dearer than the blood of his 
soldiers, for he often sent back disappointed the ambassadors of the Parthian king 
when they prayed for peace." 

* Or. 1.27: "[The ideal king] is warlike to the extent that the making of war rests 
with him, and peaceful to the extent that there is nothing left worth his fighting 
for. For assuredly he is well aware that they who are best prepared for war have it 
most in their power to live in peace." 

*° This is probably a critique of the excesses of Domitian (see Suetonius, Dom. 4). 
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(34, 55-57, 60)." Dio, nevertheless, emphasizes other virtues, con- 
trasting the good king vis-à-vis the tyrant through the imagery of a 
bull. The good bull exercises authority on behalf of his herd. He is 
gentle toward his own but valiant against the wild beasts (69, 71, 74), 
and he willingly submits himself to reason (Aoyiouóc) and intelli- 
gence (@pdvnotc; 70). The tyrant bull, on the other hand, treats his 
own herd with contempt, shielding himself behind the helpless 
multitude (73). He is violent, unjust, lawless, insatiate of pleasures and 
wealth, deaf to reason, and regards no man as his friend (75). 

The third oration begins with the question "Does Socrates consider 
the Persian king happy?" and rapidly introduces the traits toward 
which a good king should aspire. Since "a man's happiness is not 
determined by any external possessions, such as gold plate, cities, or 
lands, for example, or other human beings, but in each case by his 
own self and his own character” (1),? Dio emphasizes the importance 
of inner ethical qualities. What defines a king is not the number of 
tiaras or scepters that he possesses, or the number of people who 
obey him (41); it is his inner disposition. The good king possesses 
virtue, wisdom, justice, self-control, and courage (10-11, 32-34, 58). 
He cares for his subjects (qiA&vOponoc), and shares his happiness 
with others (38-39); he honors the gods and believes in their rule;? he 


? Moles, "The Kingship Orations," 347, believes that Dio is “adjusting his pre- 
scriptions to immediate realities—conceding the inevitability, even the desirability, 
of the first Dacian War and granting more indulgence to Trajan’s military ambition 
and emulation of Alexander than ideally he would, yet at the same time trying to 
direct Trajan’s energies to more worthy and lasting goals.” 

** Dio recapitulates this theme near the end of this discourse. He writes, "[The 
good king] alone holds that happiness (evda1povia) consists, not in flowery ease, 
but much rather in excellence of character (KkaAokayadia); virtue (&peci), not in 
necessity but in free-will" (3.123). 

? According to Dio, honor of the gods requires both right action and right 
belief. He writes, "[A good ruler] will give the first and chief place to religion, not 
merely confessing but also believing in his heart (neneiou£vog) that there are gods 
(51) .... He believes (ofetat) that the gods also do not delight in the offerings of 
sacrifices of the unjust, but accepts the gifts made by the good alone (52)... 
Furthermore, he believes (rjyeitat) not only in gods but also in good spirits and 
demi-gods ..; and in confirming this belief (5óyua) he does no small service to 
himself as well" (54). Dio's emphasis on "belief" goes counter to some claims made 
by modern authors that "belief systems" are not appropriate for the study of Greek 
and Roman religions. For example, S. R. F. Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman 
Imperial Cult in Asia Minor (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 11, writes, 
“Belief as a religious term is profoundly Christian in its implications... The 
emphasis which 'belief gives to spiritual commitment has no necessary place in the 
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considers prudence necessary and abstains from pleasure, refusing 
the allurement of high living, sloth, and carnal pleasure (58-59, 60- 
61). 

The theme of friendship (qua) was mentioned in the first oration, 
but it receives its strongest emphasis in the third." Here, Dio empha- 
sizes the additional necessity of friendship in maintaining the 
happiness of the king." Friends supersede the value of walls, arms, 
engines, and troops since friends provide utility and pleasure; friends 
are necessary to control the weapons of war; and friends are useful 
both in war and peace (91-95). They are the most important posses- 
sions of kings and are considered as extensions of the king's own 
body (104-108). They are more important than relatives since friends 
are useful even without kinship while relatives are not of service 
without friendship (113-14, 120). The relationship between king and 
friend cannot be based on the law but must be established on loyalty 
and love (88-89). Only thus can the king fend off betrayal and trea- 
chery, attacks against which the law is impotent. Given the impor- 
tance of cultivating such relationships, friends should not be selected 
only from the narrow imperial circle, but must be carefully chosen 
from all over the world (128-32). Ultimately, it is only friends who 
make a good king perfectly happy (teA£wg evdatuwv; 103). 


analysis of other cultures. That is, the question about the 'real beliefs' of the Greeks 
is again implicitly Christianizing." 

^ Within Dio's entire corpus, pı\la and its cognates are found most frequently 
in Or. 3, occurring 18 out of a total of 91 times. For a discussion on the relationship 
between a ruler and his friends, see Ludwig Friedlánder, Roman Life and Manners 
under the Early Empire (trans. Leonard A. Magnus; 4 vols.; London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1965), 1.70-82. The friendship between an emperor and his "friends" is 
not one between equals, but between patron and clients. The semantic fields of 
amicitia and clientela overlap, and amici are subdivided into categories of superiores, 
pares, and inferiores. See Richard P. Saller, "Patronage and Friendship in Early 
Imperial Rome: Drawing the Distinction," in Patronage in Ancient Society (ed. Andrew 
Wallace-Hadrill; London: Routledge, 1989), 49-62. 

^' Or, 3.86: "Friendship, the king holds to be the fairest and most sacred of his 
possessions, believing that the lack of means is not so shameful or perilous for a 
king as the lack of friends, and that he maintains his happy state (ebda1povia), not 
so much by means of revenues and armies and his other sources of strength, as by 
the loyalty of his friends." Also, Or. 3.128: "[The good king] does not count himself 
fortunate just because he can have the best horses, the best arms, the best clothing, 
and so forth, but because he can have the best friends; and he holds that it is far 
more disgraceful to have fewer friends among the private citizens than any one of 
them has." 
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The fourth oration continues with the critique of Alexander begun 
in the first. Here, he is pictured as a slave of glory (6, 60) and the most 
ambitious of men, even willing to rule a third of the dead than to 
become a god and live forever (50, 52). By portraying Alexander’s own 
admiration of Diogenes’s courage (avöpeia) and glory (8d&a; 7), Dio 
highlights the importance of the Cynic version of courage and glory 
instead of the military option that Trajan so admires. True courage 
consists not of boldness in the face of physical danger but of speaking 
the truth (10, 15, 59, 75-76)," and true glory lies not in overthrowing 
empires and cities but in mastering one's self (46-59). In the oration, 
Diogenes seeks to move Alexander from "his pride and thirst for 
glory" (77) by showing that the real king is a son of Zeus. Diogenes 
then proceeds to expound the Cynic doctrine that divine sonship is 
not a function of external factors such as accolades or titles (25, 47- 
49),? but of one's mind (d1avoia; 17, 33; vodc; 80) and character (Ndoc; 
88). The son of Zeus knows himself (57) and exercises self-control (21, 
75) in contrast to the spirits of avarice (91-100), pleasure (101-115), 
and ambition (116-132) that rules the lives of ordinary men. He puts 
his trust not in arms but in well-doing (evepyeoia) and justice (tò 
dikatov; 65). 

It is helpful to contrast Dio's portrait of the ideal king vis-à-vis 
stereotypes found in ancient literature." The following table provides 


? Note also that through the course of the first oration, Dio's use of courage 
(Gappéc/0ápoc; 1.5, 25) shifts from a depiction of military bravery to the moral 
strength that is needed to gaze upon Lady Royalty (1.71, 73). 

® Or. 4.25: "Do you think a man is a charioteer if he cannot drive, or that one is a 
pilot if he is ignorant of steering, or is a physician if he knows not how to cure? It is 
impossible, nay, though all the Greeks and barbarians acclaim him as such and load 
him with many diadems and scepters and tiaras like so many necklaces that are put 
on castaway children lest they fail of recognition. Therefore, just as one cannot 
pilot except after the manner of pilots, so no one can be a king except in a kingly 
way." 

^ The standard modern works on ancient theories of kingship include Erwin R. 
Goodenough, “The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship," YCS 1 (1928): 55- 
102; L. K. Born, "The Perfect Prince according to the Latin Panegyrists," AJP 55 
(1934): 20-35; Oswyn Murray, “Philodemus on the Good King according to Homer," 
JRS 55 (1965): 161-82; idem, "Aristeas and Ptolemaic Kingship," JTS 18 (1967): 337- 
71; Gerhard J. D. Aalders, Political Thought in Hellenistic Times (Amsterdam: A.M. 
Hakkert, 1975); J. J. Farber, "The Cyropaedia and Hellenistic Kingship," AJP 100 
(1979): 497-514; Andrew Wallace-Hadrill, “The Emperor and his Virtues,” Historia 30 
(1981): 298-323; idem, "Civilis Princeps: Between Citizen and King," JRS 72 (1982): 
32-48. For an important recent study, see chapter 1 "Divine and Human Kingship" 
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a list of stereotypical elements of the good king followed by refer- 
ences where such elements are found in the Kingship Orations.”” 


Table 4-1. Elements of the Good King in Dio Chrysostom 





Stereotypical Elements of the Good King 


References in Dio Chrysostom 





Pre-eminent in virtue 


1.34; 2.18; 3.5, 9, 123; 4.24 





A model for imitation in virtue 


1.34, 44; 4.124 





The imitator of God to reach virtue 


1.37-41; 2.7; 3.83 





Possessor of the four cardinal virtues: 





Justice (Owotooóvn) 


1.6, 16, 35, 38, 42; 2.26, 54; 3.5, 7, 10, 32, 58, 
60; 4.24, 41, 65, 124 





Self-control and abstinence from 
pleasure (cwepootvn) 


1.6, 13, 21; 2.12, 54, 75; 3.3, 5, 7, 10, 32, 40, 
58-59; 4.6, 21, 83, 101-15. 








Wisdom (qpóvnoic) 1.6, 26, 77; 3.6, 10, 39, 58; 4.57-58, 70 
Warlike ability and courage 1.4-6; 2.19, 26, 29-31, 34-39, 44-48, 54, 57- 
(&vópeía) 65, 74, 77; 3.5, 7, 10, 32, 58, 133-38; 4.7, 24, 


31,76 





Possessor of other virtues: 





Piety (evogBera) 


1.6, 15-16; 2.72; 3.51-54 





Mercy, mildness, gentleness, pity 
(Karoiktiorg, &eíkeiu, rjuepótnc, 
Tpadtns) 


1.5, 7, 82; 2.26, 67, 74-75 





Kindness (piAavOpwria, ebepyeota, 
eUvouta) and thus the source of 
benefits to his people 


1.6, 18, 20, 23, 65, 74; 2.26, 75, 77; 3.5, 39, 82- 
83; 4.24, 65 





Hard work, labor (onovör] «oi 
xpoOvuía, nóvoc) 


1.21; 2.67; 3.3, 5, 34, 57, 62-69, 73-85, 123- 
27, 137; 4.24, 112 





Generosity, especially toward his 
friends 


1.23-24, 30, 62; 2.26, 75; 3.39; 4.91-100 





Foresight (xpóvoia) 


3.43, 50, 52; 4.44 





Observance of the law and being 
the living embodiment of the law 
and supreme lawgiver 


1.5-6, 40, 43, 45, 75, 82; 2.75; 3.5, 39 





Care for his people (uépiuva, 
qpovtíc, émpéreia) 


1.6, 12-13, 17, 21; 2.67; 3.39, 55-57, 62-69 





Because of the care for his people, he is 


called: 














Their father 1.22; 3.5 

Their shepherd 1.13, 17; 2.6; 3.40; 4.43-44 
Their savior (octo) 1.84; 3.6 
Lover of his city and its people 1.18, 28 








Possessor of the love of his people 





1.20, 35; 3.59, 86-90, 95; 4.8, 64-65 





in Francis Cairns, Virgil's Augustan Epic (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 


1989). 


^ The list of stereotypical elements is from Cairns, Virgil's Augustan Epic, 19-21. 
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as his best bodyguard and as the 
surest foundation of his kingdom 














Lover of peace and harmony 1.6, 75, 82 
(óuóvoia) 

Of good appearance 1.71, 83; 2.49 
Endowed with good advisers and 1.64 
ministers-officials 

Seeing and hearing everything, 1.32; 3.87, 104-107 
often through his agents 





Ensuring that the citizens go about | 3.62-69, 73-81, 127 
their several tasks 
Deriving his kingship from Zeus- 1.11-12, 45; 2.73-76; 3.62; 4.41 
Jupiter 

















Dio’s portrait of the ideal king bears many similarities to the an- 
cient stereotype. The ideal king rules over his own passions, possesses 
the four cardinal virtues, imitates the kingship of Zeus, and exhibits 
other-benefiting virtues. He labors diligently on behalf of his people, 
caring and looking after them as a father, shepherd and savior. Dio, 
nevertheless, also emphasizes different aspects, not least of which is 
the importance of friends to a king and the necessity of seeking out 
loyal friends from all corners of the earth. On a wider socio-political 
level, this emphasis is related to the increasing role the elite of the 
Greek East plays in the administration of the Roman Empire. On a 
personal level, Dio is probably defending his political capital as one of 
Trajan’s trusted friends or attempting to establish himself as one of 
Trajan's political advisers.'^ 

Another difference in Dio's sketch is his de-emphasis on the Helle- 
nistic portrayal of the king as the Animate Law (vóuoc £uipuxoc) and a 
model of imitation. The Pythagoreans believed in the existence of two 
laws: "One is living (£uvxoc), namely the king, and the other is 
inanimate, this being the written letter (ypauua).”” As the Animate 
Law, the king is a vivid and incarnate representation of the universal 


^ On the relationship between Roman rulers and their philosophic advisers, see 
Elizabeth Rawson, "Roman Rulers and the Philosophic Adviser," in Philosophia 
Togata: Essays on Philosophy and Roman Society (ed. M. Griffin and J. Barnes; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1989), 233-57. 

^ Archytas, IIepi vouov Kai dıraıooüvng (Holger Thesleff, The Pythagorean Texts of 
the Hellenistic Period [Abo: Abo akademi, 1965], 33.8; Stobaeus 4.1.135.8-9; ET David R. 
Fideler, ed., The Pythagorean Sourcebook and Library: An Anthology of Ancient Writings 
which relate to Pythagoras and Pythagorean Philosophy [Compiled and translated by 
Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie with additional translations by Thomas Taylor and Arthur 
Fairbanks Jr.; Grand Rapids: Phanes, 1987], 191). 
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law to men,” expressing its qualities and demands through his action 
and disposition.” As one who is pre-eminent in justice, the king 
becomes the paragon for all to imitate. This concept of the Animate 
Law proved to become the official political philosophy of the Helle- 
nistic age and was familiar to both Plutarch and Musonius Rufus.” 
Although Dio does consider the king to be a law-abiding ruler 
(vönıuov Nyeuöva; 1.5) and "a judge more observant of the law 
(vonıuwrepog) than an empanelled jury" (3.5), there is no explicit 
mention of the king as the Animate Law nor does he place unusual 
emphasis on the king as a model for imitation.” This lack may result 
from Dio's prejudice against the crude and uncivilized aspects of 
certain Roman emperors vis-à-vis the glorious past of the Greeks.” 
Moreover, the tyrannical degeneration of the Roman emperorship as 
witnessed in Nero and Domitian may have led Dio to adopt a more 
cautious stance toward Trajan. It should, however, be said that 
although Dio criticized Nero and Domitian,” his intention was never 
to overthrow Roman imperial rule. 


^ For a general study on the Animate Law in Hellenistic kingship, see Goode- 
nough, "The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship," 55-102. He remarks that 
the central meaning of the Animate Law is that "the king is personally the 
constitution of his realm, that all the laws of localities under him must ultimately 
be molded by and express his will. But more, he is the savior of his subjects from 
their sins, by giving them what the Hellenistic world increasingly wanted more 
than anything else, a dynamic and personal revelation of deity" (91). For a recent 
discussion, see John W. Martens, One God, One Law: Philo of Alexandria on the Mosaic 
and Greco-Roman Law (Studies in Philo of Alexandria and Mediterranean Antiquity 2; 
Boston: Brill, 2003), 31-66. 

? Isocrates, Demon. (Or. 1) 36: “Obey the laws which have been laid down by 
kings, but consider their manner of life (tpdm0¢) your highest law." 

5 Plutarch, Princ. iner. 3 (Mor. 780C); Musonius Rufus, That Kings also Should Study 
Philosophy (Stobaeus 4.7.67.97; ET Cora E. Lutz, Musonius Rufus: "The Roman Socrates" 
[YCS 10; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947], 65). 

5! There may be a slight hint in Dio's orations since his use of vönınov ńysuóva 
is similar to Diotogenes, Nepi BootAgios: "But the king is Animate Law (vóuog 
£uipvxóc), or a legal ruler (vöuınog &pxcv)" (Stobaeus 4.7.61.6). 

5 See Salmeri, "Dio, Rome, and the Civic Life of Asia Minor,” 86-88. 

5 For example, Dio calls Domitian “an evil demon (daiuwv; Or. 45.1).” See also 
Giovanni Salmeri, La politica e il potere: saggio su Dione di Prusa (Quaderni del 
Siculorum Gymnasium 9; Catania Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia, Università di 
Catania, 1982), 113n. 97; T. Szepessy, "Rhodogune and Ninyas (Comments on Dio 
Chrysostomos' 21* Discourse)," Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiraum Hungaricae 30 
(1987): 355-62. 
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The Education of a King 


Dio’s portrait of the ideal king establishes the importance not of 
external titles or acclamations, but of internal virtue, character, and 
the development of the mind. Even though a ruler may already be 
endowed with a virtuous nature, he still needs a constant guide who 
will speak the wisdom of the ancient sages so as to nurture his virtues 
toward kingly excellence.” Dio is no doubt portraying himself as such 
an authoritative guide. Unlike Timotheus’s music, which proved to be 
of no help to Alexander (1.8), Dio speaks the wisdom of Aristotle,” 
Socrates,” Diogenes," and Homer; unlike Timotheus who only played 
when Alexander offered sacrifices, Dio hopes to be a constant compa- 
nion of Trajan who will guide him "to follow peace and concord, to 
honor the gods and to have consideration for men" (1.6). 

The education that Dio proposes varies throughout the orations; 
yet, there is always a focus on character and action. In Or. 2, Dio 
speaks of the need for rhetoric and philosophy.” Rhetoric is needed 
to enable the king to lead, as Odysseus and Nestor did, not by force 
but by persuasion." Philosophy, on the other hand, should be 
embraced so as to learn how to "live simply and without affectation, 
to give proof by his very conduct of a character (N8oc) that is humane 
(piAdvOpwrov), gentle (xp&ov), just (Stkatov), lofty (bWnAdv), and 
brave (avdpeiov) as well, and above all, one that takes delight in 


> Or, 1.8: "Only the spoken word of the wise (qpóviuoc) and prudent (co@és), 
such as were most men of early times, that can prove a competent and perfect 
guide and helper of a man endowed with a tractable and virtuous nature (ebneıdoüg 
xai &yafjc púoews), and can lead it toward all excellence by fitting encouragement 
and direction." 

? There are similarities between Dio and Aristotle. Just as Aristotle was hon- 
ored by King Philip and Alexander (2.79), so was Dio by Emperor Nerva and Trajan. 

°° For a comparison of Dio Chrysostom's and Epictetus's use of the Socratic 
paradigm, see A. A. Long, Epictetus: A Stoic and Socratic Guide to Life (Oxford: Claren- 
don, 2002), 121-25. 

5 This point is explicitly made when Dio points out that he, like Diogenes, has 
"nothing else that demands [his] attention" (4.3). 

58 Or, 2.24: "Rhetoric in the true meaning of the term, as well as philosophy, is a 
proper study for the king." 

? The same can be said of local politicians. Salmeri, “Dio, Rome, and the Civic 
Life of Asia Minor,” 76, writes, “Political activity in the poleis of the Empire did not— 
and could not—aim very high, but had to concentrate on maintaining the existing 
equilibria through subtle manoeuvres. Quite naturally, therefore, the study of 
rhetoric was of great importance for the politikos aner." 
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bestowing benefits—a trait which approaches most nearly to the 
nature divine” (2.26). 

In Or. 4, Dio speaks of a double education (naıdeia)—the human and 
the divine.? Human education consists of familiarity with a broad 
sweep of literature. Although in some ways necessary, such education 
is primarily for children (4.30) and has value only in relation to the 
divine—that which is also called true manhood (&vópsía) or high- 
mindedness (ueyaAoppootvn; 4.30-31). Divine education consists of 
knowledge and truth (4.41) that has its source in the supreme king 
Zeus (4.27). Humans partake of it by imitating Zeus, “directing and 
conforming their ways as far as possible to his pattern” (1.37; see also 
3.82). The epithets that are given to Zeus—Father, Protector of Cities, 
Lord of Friends and Comrades, Guardian of the Race, Protector of 
Supplicants, God of Refuge, God of Hospitality (1.39-41)—form the 
functions and tasks of the apprentice king (1.41). In this manner, true 
kings are “nurtured by Zeus” and become “sons of Zeus,” educated in 
the same manner as Heracles (4.31). Furthermore, they are called 
"dear unto Zeus (5ugidous; 4.41)"; and as much as friends are “truly 
likeminded (öuovoeiv) and are at variance in nothing" (4.42), true 
kings who are friends with Zeus and "likeminded with him (öuovonj 
xpóc Ekeivov)” cannot conceive of any unrighteous desire or design 
that is wicked and disgraceful (4.43). Divine education and reason 
from Zeus ultimately produce a good and wise guardian spirit in a 
king (4.139).*' 


© Or. 4.29: "Do you not know that education (naıdeia) is of two kinds, the one 
from heaven (da1pdvios), as it were, the other human (&vOponívn)? Now the divine 
(f| Beta) is great and strong and easy, while the human (1 &vOpwrivn) is small and 
weak and full of pitfalls and no little deception; and yet it must be added to the 
other if everything is to be right." Hóistad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King, 56, 150-79, 
asserts that Dio's double naıdeia has Cynic origins, being similar to Diogenes's 
double training (Otttr] &oknoig; Diogenes Laertius, 6.70). The Cynic origin is 
debatable. There is some idea of a "divine" naıdeia in the Heracles-Prometheus 
dialogue mentioned in a Syriac fragment of Antisthenes preserved by Themistius (J. 
Gildemeister and F. Bücheler, "Themistios IIepi &petñç,” Rheinisches Museum für 
Philologie 27 [1872]: 450-51). Diogenes's double training is, however, physical and 
mental; Dio's double education is human and divine. 

*' Or. 4.139: "But come, let us attain a pure harmony, better than that which we 
enjoyed before, and extol the good and wise guardian spirit or god—us who the 
kindly Fates decreed should receive Him when we should have gained a sound 
education and reason (natdeta Dying Kai Aóyoc)." The meaning of this verse which 
abruptly ends Or. 4 is difficult. Moles, "The Date and Purpose of the Fourth Kingship 
Oration of Dio Chrysostom," 255-60, suggests that "the good and wise guardian 
spirit or god" is polyvalent, denoting simultaneously the "'good fortune' 
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Dio stresses the importance and relevance of his counsel via vari- 
ous appeals. Examples from nature and stock heroes and villains play 
a central role. Positive examples serving as role models include 
Heracles,” Zeus, the good bull, the king bee, and the sun; negative 
examples include the tyrant bull and Sardanapallus.? Using these 
examples as teaching tools,” Dio highlights the results consequent on 
heeding or dismissing his advice. Heracles chooses the right path and 
is proclaimed “Deliverer (Zwtrp) of the earth and of the human race" 
(1.84). The good bull that cares for his herd is “[left] in charge till 
extreme old age, even after he becomes too heavy of body” (2.74); the 
tyrant bull, on the other hand, is deposed and killed. Moreover, Dio 
stresses the permanent and enduring value of his counsel. While 
external titles and scepters may be taken away, divine education 
operates in the domain of the soul and its fruits can never be taken 
away or destroyed even though the physical body is immolated.” 
Furthermore, while Dio considers kings to be mortals,“ he does hold 
out the possibility that a good king may posthumously come to be 
accepted as a good spirit (&yaOóc daiuwv) or divine hero (Npwg; 
3,54), 


(eddaıuovia) which men may acquire if they make the right choice in their way of 
life, and Trajan, the ‘good spirit’ of the Roman empire and Savior God (®eög), whose 
accession has allowed .. the spiritual regeneration of the suffering world in 
general" (260). 

€ Not only was Heracles a great exemplar of the Cynics, he was also a hero of 
Trajan. See Jones, Roman World of Dio Chrysostom, 117-18. 

& Dio uses Alexander both as a positive and negative paradigm. Criticism of 
Alexander serves as a gentle warning, and praise of Alexander functions as a 
compliment to Trajan. This dual use of the Alexandrian paradigm probably arises 
because Trajan is an acknowledged imitator of Alexander. 

** Or, 271-72: "Why should we not count this [i.e., the example of the bull] a 
training and lesson in kingship (natdeuna Kai õíðayua Baoıkıköv) for prudent 
kings, to teach them that while a king must rule over men; ... yet the gods, who are 
his superiors, he must follow.” 

© Or. 4.32: "But if the man were burned, as Heracles is said to have burned 
himself, yet his principles (ta 56ypata) would abide in his soul just as, I believe, the 
teeth of bodies that have been cremated are said to remain undestroyed though the 
rest of the body has been consumed by the fire." 

& See Or. 1.65. Aalders, Political Thought in Hellenistic Times, 25, notes that this 
was also the opinion of pseudo-Aristeas and the Stoics. 

© See also Or. 2.78; 32.25-26: "Among these over-lords, then, are included kings, 
who have been deified for the general safety of their realm, real guardians and 
good and righteous leaders of the people, gladly dispensing the benefits, but 
dealing out hardships among their subjects rarely and only as necessity demands, 
rejoicing when their cities observe order and decorum." 
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The strongest appeal that Dio makes in support of his counsel is his 
assertion of the existence of a principle and power that is superior to 
the Roman emperor. Dio propounds the Stoic idea of a law that does 
not derive its authority from the state but from right reason.” There 
exists only one ordinance and law within the universe—a law that has 
its origin not in the emperor but in Zeus." Since the cosmos is a 
community of gods and men, this singular universal ordinance and 
law governs not only the divine city but all human institutions.” 
Consequently, kings should comport themselves according to the 
polity (noAıteia) established by the universal law." Moreover, Zeus, 
the supreme king who governs the universe as his house or city 
(36.36-37), is the final judge who sets up and deposes kings." The 


& For Stoic writers, see Plutarch, Stoic. rep. 11 (Mor. 1037F); Marcianus, Inst. 
1.11.25 (SVF 3.314; ET A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers [2 vols.; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987], 1.432); Cicero, Resp. 3.33: "True law 
is right reason in agreement with nature; it is of universal application, unchanging 
and everlasting." Malcolm Schofield, The Stoic Idea of the City (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991), 69, writes, "For [Stoics] ... authority is not vested in the 
state, particularly not the state as we know it 'on earth.' The point of their equation 
of law with right reason is to identify an alternative source for its authority: not the 
state, but reason. Its effect is to internalize law, making it something like the voice 
of conscience or ... the moral law within." 

© Dio in Or. 1.42 notes that the universe is marshaled in order under one ordin- 
ance and law (bq’ Evi 0£ou Kal vóuo). A couple of verses later, the same phrase 
"ordinance and law" occurs in a genitival relationship to Zeus (tov tod Aióc vóuov 
te xai Ogouóv; 1.45). See also Or. 3.43-44 where Dio follows Aristotle (Politics 7.2.7 
[1324B]): “Government’ (&pxń) is defined as the lawful ordering of men and as 
oversight over men in accordance with law; ‘monarchy,’ (BaotAeta) as an irrespons- 
ible government where the king’s will is law (6 vönog BaoıA&wg döyua).” 

? Dio's conception of the divine city and the kinship of gods and men is more 
fully brought out in the Borystheniticus discourse (Or. 36). See Russell, Dio 
Chrysostom Orations VII, XII, and XXXVI. For Stoic ideas on the divine or cosmic city, 
see Schofield, Stoic Idea of the City, 57-92. 

71 Qr, 1.42-45: “In consequence of the mutual kingship of ourselves and [the 
governing purpose which guides the universe], we are marshaled in order under 
one ordinance and law and partake of the same polity (noAıteia). He who honors 
and upholds this polity and does not oppose it in any way is law-abiding, devout 
and orderly; he, however, who disturbs it ... and violates it or does not know it, is 
lawless and disorderly, whether he be called a private citizen or ruler, although the 
offence on the part of the ruler is greater and more evident to all... The one who, 
keeping his eyes upon Zeus, orders and governs his people with justice and equity 
in accordance with the laws and ordinances of Zeus, enjoys a happy lot and a 
fortunate end." See also Or. 2.70 where the good bull "willingly subordinates 
himself to reason and intelligence (Aoyıou@ xai qpovijoet Exdvta ÜNOTATTÖNEVOV).” 

” Dio’s admonition on the need of the good king to give the “first and chief 
place to religion (tò Beiov; 3.51)" supports his argument that there is a power 
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good king derives his authority from Zeus (1.12, 45; 2.72; 4.21-23), 
gains glory, and enjoys a happy lot (1.45). The tyrant king, on the 
other hand, suffers ignominy like Phaetheon, who attempted to drive 
the divine chariot but failed (1.46).? Moreover, his reign, or perhaps 
even his life, will end (1.84). The recent murder of the archetypical 
tyrant Domitian in 96 C.E. no doubt adds greater weight to Dio's 
admonition. 


The Kingship Orations and Concord 


The relationship between Dio's Kingship Orations and his vision of 
peace and concord can be seen in five ways. 

1. Dio maintains that wise, just, and kind rule will lead to concord 
while tyrannical rule leads to strife and instability. There is an 
inextricable relationship between the king and his subjects, between 
his inner moral character and their well-being. The repercussive 
effects of the king are seen in the example of the sun; just as the sun 
would destroy the order of the universe if it strayed from its ap- 
pointed course," so also would the king destroy the order and 
harmony of the kingdom if he did not put on the character of the 
ideal king. Dio therefore calls upon kings to exercise mastery over 
self, curb excesses, and display other-benefiting virtue. Through the 
demonstration of care and concern for his people, through his selfless 
toil on behalf of the kingdom, through his use of rhetoric rather than 


superior to the Roman emperor. The good king believes in gods tva 81) kai abtög 
Exn tovs Kat’ à&(av &pxovrag “so that he might assure himself that he is under 
worthy rulers" (contra Cohoon's LCL translation of "to the end that he too may 
have worthy governors under him"). See Moles, "The Kingship Orations," 356n. 150. 

75 This idea is also found in neo-Pythagorean kingship texts. Ecphantus, writes, 
"For [a king] is judged and approved by [the light of royalty], as is the mightiest of 
winged creatures, the eagle, set face to face with the sun. Thus royalty is explained 
in the fact that by its divine character and excessive brilliance it is hard to behold, 
except for those who have a legitimate claim. For bastard usurpers are confuted by 
complete bedazzlement, and by such vertigo as assails those who climb to a lofty 
height" (Goodenough, "The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship," 77). The 
story of the eagle that forces its young to stare into the sun, regarding as legiti- 
mate only those that can withstand its light, is found in Aristotle, Hist. an. 8(9).34 
(620A1-5); Pliny, Nat. 10.3.10. The moral of the story is that only legitimate kings 
can withstand the bright light of the royal office. 

" Or. 3.75: “If [the sun] were to be careless but for a moment and leave his 
appointed track, absolutely nothing would prevent the whole heavens, the whole 
earth, and the whole sea from going to wrack and ruin, and all this fair and blissful 
order from ending in the foulest and most dread disorder." 
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force to persuade his people, through his own love for peace and 
concord, through the proper administration of justice and fairness, 
the ideal king provides the conditions and environment necessary for 
concord to flourish. If the king sets the proper example, then his 
subordinate governors in the various provinces would follow his lead 
and govern well. They would not be corrupt officials who interfered 
in local politics for their own ends, but would provide some measure 
of freedom so that the cities could manage their own affairs with 
dignity. Local civic leaders no doubt have to seize the opportunity 
and ensure that concord prevails in their own respective city, but a 
central government that embraces the qualities of the ideal king is 
the prerequisite and basis for establishing peace within the whole 
empire. As Dio’s myth about Heracles and the two peaks reminds us, 
true royalty (Bao1Agia) results in peace (eigrjvn), tyranny (tupavvic) 
leads to factions (otáoic). 

2. Dio is aware that certain cities will rebuff opportunities for es- 
tablishing concord.” They will riot and create disturbances despite 
the favorable environment provided by the ideal king. In such 
situations, the natural way to achieve concord is through the person- 
al intervention of the benevolent king. This relationship between 
óuóvoia and the regal beneficence or qiAavOponía of the king goes 
all the way back to Isocrates. When Isocrates could not get the 
various cities to follow his plan of Hellenic unity, he considered Philip 
as one who might be able to impose concord upon the Greek world, 
emphasizing his gAavOpwrtia and £6voyi and describing him as the 
new Heracles.” John Ferguson remarks concerning this move, 


It is at this point that homonoia becomes linked with philanthropia. Hi- 
therto homonoia has been regarded as the natural product of a society in 
which the citizens practice philia. Now it is to be imposed upon the citi- 
zens by a ruler whose own motive is philanthropia.” 


7? See my discussion of Alexandria's failure on page 196. 

"6 Isocrates, Phil. (Or. 5) 114: "I do not mean that you will be able to imitate 
Heracles in all his exploits; for even among the gods there are some who could not 
do that; but in the qualities of the spirit, in devotion to humanity (trv 
qiAavOponíav), and in the good will (tjv £6votiav) which he cherished toward the 
Hellenes, you can come close to his purposes. And it lies in your power, if you will 
heed my words, to attain whatever glory you yourself desire." 

7 John Ferguson, Moral Values in the Ancient World (London: Methuen & Co, 
1958), 122. 
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Dio’s call for the ideal king to imitate Heracles and exhibit 
piuavOpwnta and evvouta echoes the vision and hope that Isocrates 
himself had; namely, the desire that the ideal king will exercise his 
beneficent will upon the fractious cities and usher in a period of 
stability. Dio is not as sanguine as Isocrates concerning such foreign 
imposition. The intervention of Roman rule in the local politics of 
Greek cities is not a favored option, and Dio’s speeches to the cities 
clearly demonstrate this fear. But if there is to be any intervention, 
Dio would prefer that such invasive policies derived from a benefi- 
cent rather than a despotic king, a Savior (Zwtrp) rather than a 
Tyrant (Tüpavvog). 

3. The ideal king is a son of Zeus, educated by him and brought up 
in the same manner as Heracles. The king honors the gods, believes in 
the gods, and more important, imitates Zeus and is likeminded with 
him. Just as Zeus is the God of Peace,” the Lord of Friends and 
Comrades, so also should the king embody peace and seek to recon- 
cile all men. Just as Zeus rules and harmonizes the heavenly city, so 
also should the king rule and harmonize the earthly city.” The king- 
God comparison and its link with óuóvoia is a common feature of the 
political philosophy of Hellenistic kingship, appearing especially in 
neo-Pythagorean kingship texts. Diotogenes, for example, remarks 
that the king must worship and imitate the gods, arguing from the 
assumption that there is a fundamental analogy between the king's 
function in the state and God's operation of the universe. He writes, 


The third characteristic of a king's dignity is the worship of the Gods. 
The most excellent should be worshipped by the most excellent; and 
the leader and ruler by that which leads and rules. Of naturally most 
honorable things, God is the best; but of things on the earth and human, 
a king is the supreme. As God is to the world, so is a king to his king- 
dom; and as a city is to the world, so is a king to God (Éyei de Kai wg deög 
noti kóouov Baoıdebg noti nöALv Kal wç róA noti xóouov BaciAeo 


7 Dio does not call Zeus “God of Peace." Nevertheless, Dio remarks, “Our god is 
peaceful and altogether gentle, such as befits the guardian of a fraction-free and 
concordant Hellas" (Or. 12.74). 

? Dio states that concord within the divine city is a pattern offered by Zeus to 
mortal kings. He writes, "And this [royal governance in complete friendship and 
concord] is precisely what the wisest and elder ruler and law giver [i.e., Zeus] 
ordains for all, both mortals and immortals, he who is the leader of all the heaven 
and lord of all being, himself thus expounding the term and offering his own 
administration as a pattern (napddeıyua) of the happy and blessed condition” 
(36.32). 
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xoti 8e6v). For a city, indeed, being organized from things many and 
various, imitates the organization (obvra&ıv) of the world and its har- 
mony (&puovíav); but a king whose rule is beneficent, and who himself 
is animated by law, exhibits the form of God among men.” 


Note that Diotogenes explains the God-king analogy in the context 
of harmony, implying that just as God harmonizes the cosmos, so 
also the king harmonizes the state. But not only does the king 
harmonize the public affairs of the state, "private matters of detail 
must [also] be brought into accord with this same harmony and 
leadership.”*' The harmony that the king brings about encompasses 
all relationships within the state. Ecphantus likewise also calls for 
kings to imitate God, and he goes so far as to remark that the ruler 
of the earth and the ruler of the universe share a certain commu- 
nion of virtue.” Through the exercise of such virtue, the king 
produces harmony in his city in imitation of the harmony of the 
cosmos.? 

4. The ideal king values friendship and carefully selects his friends. 
The link between friendship and concord is clear. Dio defines piAta as 
óyuóvota," and at times uses the two terms interchangeably. The 
cultivation of personal friends therefore constantly reminds the king 
in an intimate manner concerning the importance of peace and 
concord. Moreover, these actions of the king function as illustrative 


© Diotogenes, Concerning a Kingdom in Thesleff, Pythagorean Texts, 72.15-23; 
Stobaeus 4.7.61.27-39; ET Fideler, Pythagorean Sourcebook and Library, 222. 

*' Diotogenes, Concerning a Kingdom in Thesleff, Pythagorean Texts, 72.11-13; 
Stobaeus 4.7.61.24-25; ET Goodenough, "The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic 
Kingship," 67. 

° Ecphantus, On Kings: "Now as an earthly king is something foreign and exter- 
nal, inasmuch as he descends to men from the heavens, so likewise his virtues may 
be considered as works of God and descending upon him from divinity" (Thesleff, 
Pythagorean Texts, 81.10-13; Stobaeus 4.7.64.60-63; ET Fideler, Pythagorean Source- 
book and Library, 258). 

$9 Ecphantus, On Kings: "The friendship (qua) existing in a city, and possessing 
a certain common end, imitates the concord (6udvoiav) of the universe. No city 
could be inhabited without an institution of magistrates. To effect this, however, 
and to preserve the city, there is a necessity of laws, a political domination, and a 
governor and the governed. All this happens for the general good, for unanimity, 
and the consent of the people in harmony with organic efficiency” (Thesleff, 
Pythagorean Texts, 81.22-26; Stobaeus 4.7.64.75-80; ET Fideler, Pythagorean Source- 
book and Library, 258). 

% Or, 38.15: "And what is friendship save concord among friends?" 

*5 Or, 38.8. For the phrase «ia xai óuóvota, see Or. 26.8; 34.45; 36.32; 38.15; 
40.36, 37; 41.13. 
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paradigms, impressing upon his subjects the necessity of fostering 
friendship among themselves. A more important political role that 
friends can play in advancing concord is to assist the king in main- 
taining control of the kingdom.?^ Dio remarks that friends are 
necessary to control the weapons of war; friends are allies, function- 
ing as extensions of the king’s own body; and friends must be selected 
from all corners of the empire. With the development of a network of 
friends who have political leverage in the various local governments 
throughout the vast reaches of the empire, the ideal king is then able 
to exercise full control. The friends of the ideal king can therefore 
function as imperial agents or personal envoys in establishing the 
beneficent rule of the king. Although the direction of influence 
generally flows downstream from the king to his friends in the local 
provinces, the reverse is also true. These same friends may ask for 
favors and bring grievances against corrupt provincial governors, 
quelling the restlessness of the local citizens and arresting any 
pernicious development of discontent before it develops into riotous 
disorder. 

5. Apart from general notions of promoting concord, Dio’s vision of 
peace should also be situated within the more specific context of 
promoting Greek vitality under Roman rule. In the Kingship Orations, 
Dio appropriates traditional Greek thought to address a non-Greek 
monarch, demonstrating the importance and relevance of Hellenic 
culture to the Roman Empire. Greek naıdeia is the essential element 
of stability and good rule; Greek philosophy and poetry by Aristotle, 
Socrates, Diogenes, and Homer are fundamental for developing kingly 
excellences; and Hellenistic theories of kingship are the proper scales 
to evaluate Roman emperors.” Through such means, Dio attempts to 
build a symbiotic relationship between Greek cities and Rome, 
arguing that Greek wisdom is the handmaiden to Roman imperium." 


% See Richard P. Saller, Personal Patronage under the Early Empire (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1982), 73-78, for a discussion on the relationship 
between imperial benefica and social cohesion. See also Andrew Wallace-Hadrill, 
"Patronage in Roman Society: From Republic to Empire," in Patronage in Ancient 
Society (ed. Andrew Wallace-Hadrill; London: Routledge, 1989), 63-87. 

*' Murray, “Philodemus on the Good King according to Homer," 161-82, also 
notes that Philodemus is another author who crafted Hellenistic kingship dis- 
courses to the Roman world. Philodemus, however, paid more attention to the 
Roman Republic and conceived of kings in the plural, as Homer did, rather than in 
the singular. 

5* Whitmarsh, Greek Literature and the Roman Empire, 211. 
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THE CONCORD ORATIONS DELIVERED IN BITHYNIA 


Although issues of concord and peace do occur in other orations,” the 
Bithynian Orations especially Orations 38-41 and 48 specifically treat 
these topics, containing within the entire corpus Dioneum the highest 
occurrences of key lexemes such as eiprivn, OHovoew, and óuóvoia.? 
Oration 38 addresses inter-city concord between Nicomedia and 
Nicaea, and Orations 40-41 address the same issue between Prusa and 
Apameia. Oration 39 addresses intra-city concord or civil strife in 
Nicaea; Oration 48 in Prusa. In this section, I examine Or. 38-41 and 48 
individually,” noting the causes for discord and the appeals and 
strategies that Dio employs. I end with some observations on Dio’s 
rationale and motivation for concord. 


Concord between Cities 


The longest and most important speech delivered by Dio on concord 
is that addressed to Nicomedia (Or. 38) concerning its rivalry with 
neighboring Nicaea. Both cities were economically important within 
the Roman Empire: Nicomedia for its harbor and Nicaea for its 
strategic location on an important trade route. Furthermore, Nico- 
media was considered the metropolis (untpdémoAtc) of the district, and 
Nicaea was honored with the title “First” (npwrn). Domitian, howev- 
er, allowed Nicomedia to add “First” to its other titles. Nicomedia 
subsequently wanted exclusive rights, demanding that Nicaea no 
longer be allowed to use this title." The bitter dispute between the 
two cities therefore centered on the issue of primacy (npwreiov), the 
desire to be “First.” 

Dio attempts to diffuse the animosity between the two cities, re- 
minding the Nicomedians of the futility of war and enmity (38.20-21), 
and declaring that the reason for their strife is foolish. They are 
behaving like “foolish children” since their dispute is not over land, 


® Others include To the People of Alexandria (Or. 32), the Second Tarsic Discourse 
(Or. 34), and the fragmentary and incomplete Concerning Peace and War (Or. 22). 

°° Eiprivn occurs 11 times in Or. 38-41, 48 out of a total of 43 occurrences in the 
entire corpus, óuóvoia 40 out of 56, and óuovoéo 11 out of 19. 

?' Although I primarily focus on Or. 38-41, 48, I will reference other orations 
when necessary. 

?' See Louis Robert, "La Titulature de Nicée et de Nicomédie: La Gloire et La 
Haine," HSCP 81 (1977): 1-39, as cited in Jones, Roman World of Dio Chrysostom, 84. 
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sea, or revenue, but over trifles.” Their quest for titles is fundamen- 
tally nothing but petty boasting; and even if they were to obtain the 
primacy, their victory would not result in any increase in economic 
revenue, legislative authority, or military power (38.26). Implicit in 
Dio’s statement is the acknowledgment that ultimate authority and 
power lie in the Roman Empire; inter-city feuds between Greek cities 
are therefore futile and pointless.” Dio appeals, as Aelius Aristides 
also does (Or. 23.42-52; 24.25-26), to the historical example of Athens 
and Sparta, illustrating the foolishness of such a dispute. Both cities 
went to war over primacy, but both lost it in the end (38.25). Instead 
of titles, what Nicomedia should strive for is true primacy, showing 
concern for the welfare of the whole Bithynian people, expressing 
indignation at wrongs inflicted not only on her citizens but also on 
others, and giving aid to those who seek shelter. Nicomedia should 
endeavor to be first in essence rather than in name. Dio remarks, 
"some one really is first, and no matter if another wears the title, first 
he is. For titles are not guarantees of facts, but facts of titles" (38.40). 
As in the Kingship Orations, Dio stresses the importance of character, 
albeit not that of an individual but of an entire citizenry, vis-à-vis 
external titles.” 

Dio calls Nicomedia to reconciliation with Nicaea, underlining the 
many elements that both cities share in common and that should lead 
to concord. There is interchange of produce, intermarriage, close 
family ties, and warm personal friendships that unite the two cities. 


?5 Or. 38.21: "The prize for which this evil is endured is a mere nothing and the 
supposed issues are both small and trifling and it is not fitting even for private 
persons to squabble over them, much less cities or such importance." See also 
38.37-40. 

> Feuding cities may imagine that their dispute over titles and primacy is 
necessary to advance the political ladder, but Dio tells the Tarsians that "whether it 
is a question of Aegeans quarrelling with you, or Apameans with men of Antioch, or 
to go farther afield, Smyrnaeans with Ephesians, it is an ass's shadow ... over which 
they squabble; for the right to lead and to wield authority belongs to others [i.e., 
Rome]" (34.48). 

^5 Or. 38.30-31: "Men of Nicomedia, what do you want? To be first in very truth, 
or to be called first when you are not? ... For names have not the force of facts; 
whereas things that are in very truth of a given nature must also of necessity be so 
named. Try, therefore, to hold first place among our cities primarily on the 
strength of your solicitude for them—for since you are a metropolis, such indeed is 
your special function—and then too by showing yourselves fair and moderate 
toward all, and by not being grasping in any matter or trying to gain your end by 
force." 
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They worship the same gods, conduct festivals in the same manner, 
cherish the same customs, and conduct the same religious rites." 
Moreover, they are both Hellenes. Dio bases his call for unity on the 
premise of a common Greek identity, arguing that they should not 
“fight [among themselves] like Greeks against barbarians” (38.46). 
Apart from appeals to things that both groups have in common, Dio 
also appeals to the advantages and benefits of reconciliation. Instead 
of constantly soliciting support from smaller cities in their bid to gain 
legitimacy regarding their primacy, the unified cities of Nicomedia 
and Nicaea will be able to exercise greater influence over other cities. 
Provincial governors will also not be able to exploit tensions between 
them (38.36-37).” Moreover, there will be a doubling of resources 
available to each city. Manpower is doubled, honors are doubled, and 
services are doubled as the rich in one city will also be able to pay for 
the public expenses in the other.” Furthermore, the restoration of 
judicial relationships between the two cities will only raise the moral 
standards of its citizens since miscreants from one city cannot hope 
to obtain refuge in the other. "Once concord is achieved, persons 
must be men of honor and justice or else get out of Bithynia" (38.42). 
Dio offers a further inducement, noting that concord between both 
cities can be permanently maintained once reconciliation is achieved. 
He remarks that the greatest guarantee for concord's permanence is 
its expediency (38.49). If the Nicomedians have been persuaded by 
Dio's reasons, they will be all the more inclined to maintain concord 
when these very reasons are supported by actual experiences. The 
inculcation of habits conducive toward concord will also make it 
difficult for them to stray from the path on which they have begun. 
Moreover, Dio is confident that the prime concern of the gods is the 


°° Or, 38.22: "We have everything in common—ancestors, gods, customs, festiv- 
als, and, in the case of most of us, personal ties of blood and friendship"; 38.46: 
"You worship the same gods as they do, and in most cases you conduct your 
festivals as they do." 

?' The provincial assembly (koinon) mediated between the cities and the Roman 
governor, and had the authority to press charges against bad governors. Dio's point 
here is that if cities continue feuding, the governor, by the issuance of titles, is able 
to ally himself with the Nicaean or the Nicomedian party in the provincial 
assembly, thereby escaping any punishment. Dio ironically remarks that "despite 
the wrongs [the governor] commits, he is protected by those who believe they 
alone are loved by him" (38.36-37). 

°® Or, 38.42: "When all resources have been united—crops, money, official digni- 
ties for men, and military forces—the resources of both cities are doubled." 
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preservation of concord. He therefore ends the oration with a prayer 
that the Nicomedians will heed his words (38.51). 

While Nicomedia and Nicaea were major cities in Bithynia, Prusa 
and Apameia were relatively insignificant. Dio held citizenships in 
both cities,” and Or. 40-41 demonstrate how one man with ties to 
both cities could be called to function as a mediator. The nature of the 
dispute between the two cities is not clear, but it probably involved 
land and territorial boundaries (40.30). In On Concord with the Apame- 
ians (Or. 40) delivered in his native city, Dio first attempts to obtain 
the goodwill of his audience, disarming criticism regarding his public 
construction projects (40.5-12) and the perceived lack of success in 
securing favors from Trajan (40.13-15). He then moves into the main 
thrust of his oration, appealing for concord and noting the common 
bonds and close relationships between the two cities. Prusa and 
Apameia share the same borders and the same constitutions.” Their 
citizens intermingle freely, share ties of marriage, and some like Dio 
even hold honorary citizenships in both cities (40.22, 27). Moreover, 
Dio argues that it is much better when meeting for joint festivals, 
spectacles, and religious sacrifices that participants of both cities can 
come together in unison with prayers, sacrifices, and acclamations 
rather than with abuses and curses.""' Dio is no doubt aware that large 
gatherings such as religious festivals, chariot races, or gladiatorial 
shows can suddenly turn violent." Although Dio does not go so far as 
Plutarch in recommending the ban of all "free exhibitions which 


? Dio also held citizenship in Rome, Nicomedia (38.1), and other cities (41.2). He 
was honored in Nicaea (39.1), but it is not clear if this honor included citizenship. 

1 Both Prusa and Apameia ultimately share the same founder in Prusias 1 of 
Bithynia. See A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (2d ed.; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1971), 151. 

11 Qr, 40.28: "And how much better it is for those who are entertained away 
from home to be received without distrust, and how much better and more sensible 
it is at the common religious gatherings and festivals, and spectacles to mingle 
together, joining with one another in common sacrifice and prayer, rather than the 
opposite, cursing and abusing one another. And how different are the shouts of the 
partisans of each of two cities in the stadium and the theatre, when uttered in 
praise and generous acclamation, from the cries which are uttered in hatred and 
abuse!" 

102 See especially Or. 32 where Dio attacks the Alexandrians for their frivolity 
and uncontrollable passion for races and music. For example, 32.31: "But of the 
people of Alexandria what can one say, a folk to whom you need only throw plenty 
of bread and a ticket to the hippodrome, since they have no interest in anything 
else?"; 32.59: "But at present, if you merely hear the twang of the harp-string, as if 
you had heard the call of a bugle, you can no longer keep the peace." 
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excite and nourish the murderous and brutal or the scurrilous and 
licentious spirit,” ^? his appeal for reconciliation mitigates the 
possibility of violent riots. Dio continues his call for concord and 
reminds his audience of the economic benefits of such a friendship. 
The geography of Prusa and Apameia necessitates such a partnership. 
Prusa needs the port of Apameia for its imports and exports, while 
Apameia turns to Prusa for its lumber (40.30). A breakdown in 
relations will only stunt economic growth. 

Dio presses his case for concord by appeal to examples of harmo- 
nious relationships found in nature. Humans should learn from the 
birds, ants, bees, goats, sheep, cattle, and horses that are able to work 
together quietly. Apart from the animal kingdom, Dio also points to 
the cosmos (40.40-41). The heavens and the planets possess an “order 
(xá&ic) and concord (óyuóvoia) and self-control (sw@poovvn) which is 
eternal" (40.35); the elements—air, earth, fire, and water—preserve 
not only themselves but the entire universe through their reasona- 
bleness and moderation; the sun and the moon make way for each 
other; the planets in their course above do not get in each other's way 
(40.38); and the earth, the atmosphere, and the ether are all content 
in their respective locations to one another (40.39). Dio uses numer- 
ous Stoic cosmological terms (ototyeiov, appovia, ouunadng, 
enikpätnoig aiBEpos, arp, nüp Beiov),'”" applying Stoic metaphysical 
theory to make the case that “earthly Homonoia is grounded in that 
heavenly concord which is both its inspiration and goal.”"” Further- 
more, Dio appears to argue that earthly and heavenly concords may 
impinge upon one another in the cosmic realm. Earthly greed and 
strife as a manifestation of the violation of the law of reason “con- 
tains the utmost risk of ruin, [but it is] a ruin destined never to engulf 
the entire universe for the reason that complete peace and righ- 
teousness are present in it and all things everywhere serve and 
attend upon the law of reason, obeying and yielding to it” (40.37). The 


1% Plutarch, Praec. ger. rei publ. 30 (Mor. 822C). 

1 Harris, “Moral and Political Ideas of Dio Chrysostom,” 174n. 5. See also Stan- 
ton, “Sophists and Philosophers,” 360. 

Harris, “Moral and Political Ideas of Dio Chrysostom,” 175. See Or. 40.39: 
“Now if these beings, strong and great as they are, submit to their partnership with 
one another and continue free from hostility, cannot such puny, petty towns 
(xoA(xvia) of ordinary mortals, such feeble tribes (8vn) dwelling in a mere fraction 
of the earth, maintain peace and quiet and be neighbors to one another without 
uproar and disturbance?” 
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inevitability of concord in the greater processes of the natural 
universe renders any dispute between Prusa and Apameia point- 
less."^It is also perhaps this confidence in the ultimate certainty of 
peace and concord that gives Dio the perseverance and stamina to 
continue his divine mission of urging reconciliation. 

The short address of Or. 41 is the sequel to Or. 40. Here, Dio speaks 
before the Council of Apameia as a member of the Prusan delegation 
sent to finalize the terms of reconciliation between the two cities. 
This oration shares many of the same characteristics as the previous 
orations. For example, it contains as in Or. 40 an exordium where Dio 
disarms his critics and establishes goodwill with his audience, 
averring his love, gratitude and loyalty to Apameia. But there are two 
significant aspects in this oration. First, Dio urges concord by appeal- 
ing to the foundational story of the city. Although it is difficult to 
eliminate strife that has nurtured for a long time, Dio expresses faith 
in the impeccable pedigree of the Apameians. He states, "I have 
confidence in the character of your city, believing it to be, not rough 
and boorish, but in very truth the genuine character of those distin- 
guished men and that blessed city (Rome) by which you were sent 
here" (41.9). As a planted colony of Rome, "^Apameia shares the 
same genetic material as the great city that is "superior in fairness 
and benevolence" and that safeguards "justice for all alike" (41.9). 
Nevertheless, Dio exhorts the Apameians to continue to emulate the 
excellence of Rome and show themselves to be "gentle and magna- 
nimous" in extending reconciliation (41.10). Furthermore, Dio 
reminds his audience of the foundational purpose of their city: they 
were "sent here [by Rome] as friends indeed to dwell with friends 
[i.e., the Prusans]" (41.9). The development and prolongation of inter- 
city strife not only nullifies the original mission of their city but may 
also invite unnecessary attention from the Roman authorities. 


106 Swain, Hellenism and Empire, 203. 

107 Dio adjusts his message to suit his rhetorical function. He can criticize Rome 
(for example, Or. 36.17), and he can sing her praise before Greeks. As John Moles, 
"Dio Chrysostom, Greece, and Rome,” in Ethics and Rhetoric: Classical Essays for Donald 
Russell on his Seventy-Fifth Birthday (ed. D. Innes et al; Oxford: Clarendon, 1995), 192, 
remarks, "It is a matter of practical moralism, not inconsistency." See also Swain, 
Hellenism and Empire, 206-25. 

18 Apameia became a Roman colony in the Roman triumviral period with the 
name Colonia Julia Concordia Apameia. See David Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor: 
To the End of the Third Century After Christ (2 vols.; Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1950), 2:1268n. 34; Jones, Roman World of Dio Chrysostom, 91. 
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Second, Dio’s stress on the common bond between Prusa and 
Apameia shares many similar motifs of the other orations such as 
common borders, festivals, and gods. Nevertheless, Or. 41 contains 
one of the most succinct and developed statements, not least of 
which is its repeated emphasis on “one.” He writes, 


You should show yourselves gentle and magnanimous toward men who 
are so close to you, virtually housemates, and not harsh and arrogant 
neighbors, since they are men with whom you have common ties of 
wedlock, offspring, civic institutions, sacrifices to the gods, festive as- 
semblies, and spectacles; moreover, you are educated together with 
them individually, you feast with them, you entertain each other, you 
spend the greater portion of your time together, you are almost one 
community (eig öfjuog), one city (uia móAw) only slightly divided. 
(41.10) 


Concord within a City 


Or. 39 was delivered in Nicaea and celebrates the cessation of civil 
strife. The text provides no specific clue as to the nature of the 
disturbance. Dio’s illustrations of domestic discord as disputes 
between a ship’s skipper and his crew, or a chariot’s driver and his 
horses, however, suggest that there was disagreement between the 
Council (BovAn) and the Assembly (öfuog). Such disagreements 
occurred in other cities of Asia Minor, and reflected disputes between 
different socio-economic classes since the rich typically controlled 
the Council while the poor had access only to the Assembly.” 

Dio first congratulates the citizens for the restoration of civic or- 
der, rejoicing to find them "wearing the same costume (£v oxñua), 
speaking the same language (uíav pwvnv), and desiring the same 
things" (39.3). Such congratulatory remarks serve the dual purpose of 
eliciting goodwill between speaker and audience, and providing 
positive reinforcement toward the desired behavior. Appealing to the 


19 In the Second Tarsic Discourse (Or. 34), there were divisions between the As- 
sembly, Council, and the Elders, with each group seeking their own advantage. 
Moreover, there were riots led by the marginalized group of linen workers. For this 
and other similarly excluded groups, see Ramsay MacMullen, Roman Social Relations 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974), 59-60. A common cause of civil unrest in 
various cities is hunger and the shortage of bread. In Or. 46, the mob in Prusa 
attacked the properties of Dio out of a general dislike for the rich, accusing him of 
manipulating the grain market and not doing enough to alleviate the situation. 
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foundational myth of Nicaea that claimed Dionysius as its progenitor 
and Heracles as its founder, Dio further notes, 


It is fitting that those whose city was founded by gods should maintain 
peace and concord and friendship toward one another... For founders, 
kinsmen, and progenitors who are gods desire their own people to pos- 
sess nothing—neither beauty of country nor abundance of crops nor 
multitude of inhabitants—so much as sobriety, virtue, orderly govern- 
ment (oA1teiav vönınov), honor for the good citizens and dishonor for 
the base. (39.2) 


Since concord has its genesis in the divine, and since perfect peace 
and friendship exists between the gods, it is expected that such 
excellence should be the defining character of a city founded by the 
gods. Indeed, Dio remarks that such a city should consider the 
typical advantages of economic wealth and fortune as nothing 
compared to orderliness and virtue. 

Dio then stresses the importance of continued peace for Nicaea, 
proceeding with a total of eleven rhetorical questions that demon- 
strate the benefits of domestic concord. A concordant city is wiser 
and more enchanting; it functions more smoothly, and is less likely to 
fail; its blessings are sweeter, afflictions lighter, and difficulties more 
rare; it is dearer to its people, more honored by strangers, and more 
formidable to its foes; its judgment is considered more noble and 
right, its praise more trustworthy, and its censure more truthful; it 
wins the admiration of rulers, and it gains the ear of the gods (39.3-4). 
Dio moreover states that domestic concord provides a stronger 
defense than any edifice or structure. Using the metaphor of a body, 
Dio argues that when a city has concord, as many citizens as there 
are, so many are the ears with which to hear, the eyes with which to 
see, the tongues with which to advice, and the minds with which to 
be concerned about the common good of the city (39.5). Further- 
more, concord enhances the strengths of a city—abundance of riches, 
size of the population, honors, fame, and power. If concord is lacking, 
such blessings are detrimental to a city, and "the more abundant they 
are, so much the greater and more grievous the loss" (39.5-6). For 
example, any ship with discord between a skipper and his crew will 


1 See also Or. 34.45: "For to vie with the whole world in behalf of justice and 
virtue, and to take the initiative in friendship and harmony, and in these respects 
to surpass and prevail over all others, is the noblest of all victories and the safest 
too." 
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find it difficult to reach port safely. A ship that has more sails, 
however, will face a much greater risk of danger due to the increased 
speed. Finally, Dio ends with a prayer to the gods that they may 
“implant in this city a yearning for itself, a passionate love, a single- 
ness of purpose, a unity of wish and thought; and on the other hand, 
that they may cast out strife and contentiousness and jealousy, so 
that this city may be numbered among the most prosperous and the 
noblest for all time to come” (39.8). 

The occasion for Or. 48 is the visit of the newly appointed procon- 
sul of Bithynia, Varenus Rufus. The people of Prusa intended to use 
their recently regained right of public assembly to present com- 
plaints against certain fellow townsmen. These charges appear to 
involve the upper strata of Prusa's society (“the Council, ... the leaders 
of the government, [and] the duly elected officials” [48.9]) who were 
accused of embezzling state funds (48.9) or procrastinating the 
payment of pledges for building projects (48.11). Dio addresses the 
assembly and pleads with them not to use the proconsul’s visit as an 
opportunity to air their grievances. Instead of appearing as a frac- 
tious and riotous city, they are to “show [themselves] temperate and 
well-behaved in assembly, and first and foremost, ... to adorn [them- 
selves] with mutual friendship and concord” (48.2). The city must 
show itself to be “of one mind, on terms of friendship with itself and 
one in feeling, united in conferring both censure and praise” (48.6). 

Dio’s call for domestic concord is no doubt driven in part by his 
concern for his native city. Internal strife weakens the honor and 
status of the city and its citizens, presenting opportunities for their 
adversaries to ridicule them (48.5). Internal strife is also likened to 
discordant noise produced by bad musical instruments that “[emit] 
two kinds of notes and sounds as a result of twofold and varied 
natures” (48.7); in such dissonance is “found not only contempt and 
misfortune but also utter impotence both among themselves [i.e., 
between Council and Assembly] and in their dealings with the 
proconsuls” (48.7). Internally, domestic strife destroys the political 
status quo such that the city is no longer able to function as a cohe- 
sive unit; externally, domestic strife draws the ire and unnecessary 
attention of the Roman authorities. Moderate civil dissent may harm 
the prospects of obtaining favors from the emperor; extreme riotous 
behavior, however, may lead to the personal intervention of the 
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Roman proconsul or emperor and the loss of freedom to gather in 
public assembly." 

Although Dio’s call for domestic concord functions to maintain the 
honor, autonomy, and integrity of the city, it nevertheless can also be 
read as a political ploy to guarantee the continued power of the 
nobles and the upper class. The preservation of cordial relationships 
with the Roman government is generally beneficial to all, but clearly 
more important to the elite. The poor in dire straits do not have 
much to lose if they ravage properties belonging to the nobles and 
attract the attention of the Roman authorities with their riotous 
behavior. The upper class, on the other hand, risks its entire social 
and economic well-being if the Roman proconsuls personally inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of the city. Dio therefore urges the 
Assembly not to destroy the proconsul’s perception regarding the 
peaceful character of their city (48.2). Those who criticize their fellow 
townsmen are no better than outsiders and foreigners who revile the 
citizens as rapacious and untrustworthy (48.4-5). Even if the nobles 
are tardy in providing funds for the public projects, Dio reminds the 
people that what makes a city truly beautiful are not markets, 
theaters, or gymnasiums, but ultimately moral character such as self- 
control, friendship, and mutual trust (48.9). Finally, Dio warns that 
domestic discord will lead to a loss of independence and the imposi- 
tion of stability from outsiders. He cites the example of the Athenians 
at the close of the Peloponnesian War who “reached the point of not 
being satisfied with their own leaders, but, just as in the case of 
incurable diseases, require physicians from abroad. Then comes what 
happens with intractable horses—when the bit fails to hold them in 
check, a curb is put upon them from without” (48.13). The “physician 
from abroad” was the Spartan Lysander and the “curb” his occupying 
garrisons.’ 


11 For another example of Dio's fear of Roman intervention, see Or. 46.14: “Just 
as relatives denounce to the teachers the children who are too disorderly at home, 
so also the misdeeds of the communities are reported to the proconsuls.” See also 
MacMullen, Enemies of the Roman Order, 163-91, for a general discussion of urban 
unrest and intervention by Roman authorities. 

12 See Donald Kagan, The Fall of the Athenian Empire (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1988). 
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The Rationale for Concord 


In his speeches to the cities, Dio appeals for domestic concord by 
emphasizing its worth and the various social, political, and economic 
benefits it provides. We, however, also suggested above that such 
appeals can be interpreted as political maneuvers to maintain the 
status quo of the socio-economic strata within a city, protecting the 
power bases of the nobility while fostering a compliant mindset 
among the poor. A. R. R. Sheppard writes that “concord and conform- 
ism have become inescapable conditions of civic life in the Antonine 
age.” He also remarks that in Dio's speeches, “good order is pre- 
sented in terms of obedience to established leaders and conformity to 
moral and cultural norms handed down by that leadership.” ™* 

While Dio's appeal for concord exhibits advantages for the elite, it 
cannot be read solely as exploitative propaganda to maintain control 
over the poor. Like Plutarch, Dio realizes that Roman intervention 
may also result from the "greed and contentiousness of the foremost 
citizens,"'? and he is quite willing to attack the aristocracy that are 
intent only in fulfilling their own ambitions and self-interests (34.28- 
37)."* Moreover, Dio advocates the exercise of reason (48.17) and 
flexibility in the resolution of disputes between the leadership and 
the poor. Both sides must compromise and adopt a give-and-take 
approach." Dio's handling of the “linen workers’ riot" in the Second 
Tarsic Oration (Or. 34) is illustrative. Although most of the linen 
workers (Atvoupyot) were born in Tarsus and were even second or 
third generation Tarsians, they were excluded from citizenship as a 
class even if they were able to pay the 500 drachmas necessary to 
become full citizens. The group as a whole was ostracized and reviled, 
ranked lower than other artisans such as dyers, cobblers, or carpen- 
ters (34.23). Dio's bold advice to the assembly in this explosive 


17 A, R. R. Sheppard, “HOMONOIA in the Greek Cities of the Roman Empire,” 
Ancient Society 15-17 (1984-86): 251. 

1 Sheppard, "HOMONOIA in the Greek Cities of the Roman Empire,” 251. 

"5 Plutarch, Praec. ger. rei publ. 19 (Mor. 815A). 

16 See also Or. 34.29 where Dio attacks civic leaders who are elected not on the 
basis of their leadership abilities but on their wealth and family connections. 

"7 Plutarch, Praec. ger. rei publ. 19 (Mor. 815A-B) also calls for compromise: "The 
statesman should soothe the ordinary citizens by granting them equality and the 
powerful by concessions in return, thus keeping them within the bounds of the 
local government and solving their difficulties as if they were diseases, making for 
them, as it were, a sort of political medicine." 
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conflict is to grant full citizenship to the guild," arguing that one's 
occupation should not be cause for reproach (34.21-23)."° Dio’s 
advocacy on behalf of the disenfranchised should, however, not make 
us imagine that he always presents himself as the champion of the 
poor. When the occasion necessitates, Dio does what is politically 
expedient and denies favoring the poor. Speaking before the council 
(and not before the populace), Dio justifies himself and remarks, "If I 
did pity the commons at the time when they were subjects for pity, 
and if I tried my best to ease their burdens, this is no sign that I am on 
more friendly terms with them than with you [i.e., the nobles]" (Or. 
503 

Domestic discord can arise either from aristocratic rivalries or 
popular disquiet, and Dio addresses both groups as the need arises. 
Dio railed against aristocratic indulgences, and he also called the 
populace to obedience. But note that the call to obedience is specifi- 
cally couched as "obedience to your men of character" (44.10). What 
was fundamental to Dio's program of civic concord is the quality of its 
leaders. In a speech delivered before the Council of Prusa, Dio states 
that “man is most hostile of all toward a bad ruler, though most 
kindly of all toward one who is good" (49.2). Concord can best be 
established by one who possesses moral excellence and character, 
and knows the art of ruling: the philosopher king.” The ideal city 
statesman is here assimilated to the ideal king in Dio's Kingship 
Orations. Whether one rules over all mankind or just over a city, moral 
excellence and character is the necessary requisite. 

Dio's appeal for domestic and inter-city concord is grounded in a 
complex of reasons: the preservation of social order and cultural 


"8 The guild probably only included the shopkeepers and not the workmen. See 
Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 1:178-79. 

7? See also Or. 43.7 where Dio claims to have spoken for the poor. 

7? Karin Blomqvist, Myth and Moral Message in Dio Chrysostom: A Study in Dio's 
Moral Thought, with a Particular Focus on his Attitudes towards Women (Lund: Lund 
University Press, 1989), 228, suggests that there is a change in Dio's portrayal of the 
poor. The earlier discourses, such as Or. 11, display a certain contempt for the poor; 
the later discourses, such as Or. 1, 7, and 61, contrast the noble poor vis-à-vis the 
evil rich. 

21 See also Or. 50.4: "Again, if I have said that the commons were subjects for 
pity, let no one assume that I mean they have been treated unfairly and illegally." 

77 Or. 49.3: "But he who is really a philosopher will be found to be devoting 
himself to no other task than that of learning how he will be able to rule well, 
whether it be ruling himself or a household or the greatest state or, in short, all 
mankind." 
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norms, the gain of economic benefits, and the doubling of resources 
and manpower. But apart from these political benefits applicable only 
to individual cities, Dio has a larger vision of cultivating Greek honor, 
unity, and autonomy under the hegemony of Roman rule.’” Dio is 
acutely aware of the failure of Athens and Sparta, alluding to this 
negative historical example multiple times in his speeches to the 
cities. He also expresses shame and humiliation that the Romans 
consider discord and strife to be a particular “Greek failing” 
(EAAnvır& cuaptrpata).’* In contrast to this negative view, Dio 
argues that concord and its corresponding virtues should actually be 
the heart of true Hellenism. For example, he urges the citizens of 
Prusa to make “[their] city truly Hellenic, free from turmoil, and 
stable, and in devoting [their] native shrewdness and courage and 
intelligence to greater and finer things, while refraining from discord 
and confusion and conflict with one another so far as possible" 
(44.10). Moreover, Dio's appeal for inter-city concord generally 
centers on various common elements shared by the two cities: 
common borders, interchange of produce, personal ties of friendship. 
But a central element that Dio constantly draws upon is the common 
Greek identity shared by the different Hellenic cities. These include 
the same customs, the same religious rites, the same gods, and the 
same history.'” Furthermore, while many of Dio's concord speeches 
are delivered in Bithynia, Dio envisions a Greek unity that involves 
more than the Bithynian province. The scale of Dio's dream is 
reflected in his argument for a grander vision of Hellenic unity than 
just concord between Nicomedia and Nicaea. Speaking before the 
Nicomedians, Dio waxes eloquently: "Oh that it were possible for you 
to make even the Ephesians your brothers! Oh that the edifices of 


* Contra Salmeri, “Dio, Rome, and the Civic Life of Asia Minor,” 77, who dis- 
misses its importance. He writes, "Although, of course, it was also a matter of 
safeguarding Greek honor, it was in the first place more specifically political 
considerations that led Dio in his appeals for homonoia, which he saw as a guarantee 
for the continued power of the notables, his peers, and for that degree of the 
autonomy the poleis might still enjoy under the Empire." 

124 Or. 38.38: “In truth such marks of distinction [i.e., discord and strife], on 
which you plume yourselves, not only are objects of utter contempt in the eyes of 
all persons of discernment, but especially in Rome they excite laughter and, what is 
still more humiliating, are called ‘Greek failings!” 

75 Instances where Dio clearly alludes to the Greek identity of his audience 
include Or. 31.18, 157-9; 32.65; 33.1; 38.22, 46; 39.1, 8 (where Dio appeals only to 
Greek gods); 43.3; 44.9; 48.8; 50.2. 
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Smyrna too might have been shared by you!” (38.47). Dio’s dream of 
Hellenic unity encompasses the whole of Asia Minor!'”° 

Dio’s desire for Greek vitality bumps against the geopolitical reality 
of the first century C.E. He is no doubt acutely aware that the Greek 
cities are firmly in Roman rule, and he employs a threefold strategy 
in his civic speeches to salvage some semblance of Greek honor and 
freedom. 

1. Apart from external factors such as the provision of a favorable 
Roman imperial policy as indicated in the Kingship Orations, Dio 
recognizes that individual Greek cities have their own part to play. 
They must maintain concord and civic order so as to mitigate the 
possibility of Roman intervention.” In Or. 32, Dio chides the Alexan- 
drians for their reckless disorder that led to the loss of freedom and 
the presence of Roman soldiers within the city. Speaking to the 
people of Alexandria, Dio ironically thanks the gods for providing the 
Romans as corrective instruments: 


However, god is indulgent ... and he treats lightly the folly of the masses 
[i.e., the Alexandrians]. Accordingly to you as his children has he given 
as guardians and guides those who are more prudent than you Alexan- 
drians, and by their companionship not only at the theater but else- 
where too, your conduct is improved. For otherwise how could you 
keep your hands off one another? (32.51) 


In contrast to the Alexandrian excesses, the Rhodian's moderation 
and self-respect earned them "freedom and complete independence 
of action" (32.52). Not only does concord minimize the probability 
of Roman interference, it also increases the likelihood that Greek 
cities may one day gain actual independence and have some 
measure of freedom so that they can manage their own affairs with 
dignity. In calling for concord with the Roman authorities, Dio again 
pursues the via media between passive submissiveness on the one 
hand and irresponsible attacks on the other. "To submit to any and 
every thing and allow those in authority to treat them simply as 
they please, no matter to what lengths of insolence and greed they 
may proceed ... is the conduct of slaves" (34.38-39). Such servility is 


6 Dio’s vision echoes Isocrates’ Panhellenism, a Hellenism that went beyond 
the borders of Athens and Greece. See Isocrates, De pace 16. 

77 Plutarch, Praec. ger. rei publ. 19 (Mor. 815B) also counsels Greek cities to curb 
their riotous behavior or to hide it at least from the Romans, "so that [they] may 
have as little need as possible of physicians and medicine drawn from outside." 
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to be strictly avoided. On the other hand, to “[make] complaints 
now and then without good reason” will only cause them to “lose 
the right of free speech altogether” (34.39). Dio argues that Greek 
cities must tolerate Roman rule but also not be like the Ionians who 
make no prosecution at all. The city must use prudence and reason 
in determining the severity of the hardship. If the burden is highly 
oppressive and cannot be endured any further, they should cast it 
off immediately; but if they are only moderately inconvenienced, 
they should exercise restraint (34.41). 

2. Not all Greek cities are fortunate enough to obtain freedom and 
independence.” Dio, for example, failed to obtain it for Prusa. In such 
situations, Dio reinterprets freedom in behavioral and moral catego- 
ries in which concord plays a central part. He writes, 


For rest assured that what is called independence, that nominal posses- 
sion which comes into being at the pleasure of those who have control 
and authority, is sometimes impossible to acquire, but the true inde- 
pendence (tjv &An0íj &AseuOspíav), the kind which men actually 
achieve, both the individual and the state obtain, each from its own self, 
if they administer their own affairs in a high-minded (ueyaAogpdvwe) 
and not in a servile and easy-going manner. (44.12) 


Instead of an external freedom that can be given or taken away, Dio 
speaks of an internal freedom that is solely dependent upon the 
individual's own ability to manage his or her own affairs in a high- 
minded manner (ueyaAoppdvwe). The word ueyaAoppövwg and its 
cognates occur 16 times in Dio's works, a third of which occurs in 
the Kingship Orations and describes the character and divine educa- 
tion of the ideal king. The use of ueyaAoqpóvog in the civic speech- 
es then suggests that within their respective circle of influence, 
ordinary men and civic leaders can wield the same independence 
and power that a king possesses if they govern their own affairs 
rightly; namely, if they maintain civil order. The importance 


28 The most important privilege of freedom is the ability "to resist the authori- 
ty of a proconsul or his legate who wished to interfere in [local] affairs" (Jones, 
Roman World of Dio Chrysostom, 5). 

7? Dio believes that true freedom is conferred only by virtue and wisdom. 
Although citizens can be "free" through virtue and concord, kings can be "slaves" 
through failure to demonstrate the necessary virtues. Thus, great kings are not 
necessarily "free" to do as they wish. Dio remarks, "We are forced to define 
freedom as the knowledge of what is allowable and what is forbidden, and slavery 
as ignorance of what is allowed and what is not. According to this definition there 
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placed on concord is further suggested by the preceding context of 
Dio’s redefinition of true independence. In Or. 44.10, Dio effusively 
praises the Prusans for manifesting the Hellenic virtues of peace, 
concord, and stability.'” He then cites the example of ancient Athens 
and Sparta who “through orderly behavior in civic matters” made 
their cities great despite their “very small and weak beginnings” 
(44.11). Dio claims that such transformations are still possible today 
if Greek cities follow the practices that he advocates. It is true that 
Greek cities are under Roman control; nevertheless, Dio argues that 
they can recapture their former glory and attain true independence 
through the practice of concord. 

3. Dio expands the concept of being “Hellenic” in response to the 
new socio-political order where Romans and barbarians are fellow- 
citizens of the Greeks. Dio relates in the Borystheniticus Discourse a 
myth “sung in secret rites by the Magi” (36.39), who learned it from 
Zoroaster. But despite Dio’s claims for its Iranian origin, its essence is 
clearly Greek, derived from Plato’s Phaedrus and other Stoic con- 
texts.“ Moreover, although Dio contrasts the theory (Aóyoc) of the 
Greek philosophers against this "myth" (u000c; 36.38-39), he blurs 
this distinction at the end of the oration when he twice calls the Magi 
story not a uüßog but a Aóyoc (36.61). This suggests that despite Dio's 
apologies for the "barbarian" quality (36.43) of the myth, he funda- 
mentally approves of its substance after it has been molded to suit his 
purpose." The hybrid nature of the myth in the larger context of Or. 
36 that focuses on issues of Hellenic identity implies that the au- 
dience's understanding of what it means to be Greek needs to be 


is nothing to prevent the Great King, while wearing a very talltiara upon his head, 
from being a slave and not being allowed to do anything that he does" (Or. 14.18). 

130 Or, 44.10: "You possess [the blessings] being superior to the other self- 
governed communities in their orderly behavior, in respect for others, in ob- 
edience to your men of character, ... in making your city truly Hellenic, free from 
turmoil, and stable, and in devoting your native shrewdness and courage and 
intelligence to greater and finer things, while refraining from discord and 
confusion and conflict with one another so far as possible." 

* Russell, Dio Chrysostom Orations VII, XII, and XXXVI, 22; M. Trapp, “Plato’s 
Phaedrus in Second-Century Greek Literature," in Antonine Literature (ed. Donald A. 
Russell; Oxford: Clarendon, 1990), 148-55. 

"2 Dio compares the philosopher to a craftsman (koponAá00c; lit., modeler of 
small figures) who shapes and moulds myths (u600c) so that it would be "beneficial 
and suited to philosophy" (Or. 60.9). See Suzanne Said, “Dio’s Use of Mythology,” in 
Dio Chrysostom: Politics, Letters, and Philosophy (ed. Simon Swain; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), 161-86. 
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moderated and widened. Furthermore, the prior discussion of a 
cosmic city comprising god and men who possess a share in “reason 
and intellect” (36.38), instead of cultural or ethnic identity, suggests 
that there is a place for Greek and barbarian wisdom to coexist 
together. It is tantalizing to speculate that Dio’s account of the Magi 
myth then serves to provide the audience with a higher vision of 
what Greekness (or “Hellenism”) means. “Greekness ... cannot be an 
exclusive thing, for Greeks may benefit from barbarian wisdom and 
we are all children of God (cf. Euboicus 138). This vision is at once what 
ought to be and what, ultimately, is, and the right way to handle 
problems of racial identity and conflict lies in emulation of the cosmic 
harmony.”'”” Dio possesses a deep concern for Greek cultural identity, 
but it is a concern that is tempered by a willingness to accept barba- 
rian wisdom, and founded on kinship between all humans and 
between humans and gods."* 


SYNTHESIS AND OVERVIEW 


This chapter attempts to explore Dio’s vision of peace. I provided a 
brief biographical sketch of Dio’s life, followed with an examination 
of the kingship and concord orations. In this concluding section, I 
synthesize the above data under three categories that facilitate 
comparison with Ephesians in a later chapter. They are (1) Dio’s 
political persona; (2) Dio’s understanding of the nature of concord; 
and (3) Elements in Dio’s vision of peace. 


Political Persona 


Although I suggested that there is some merit in Synesius’s account of 
Dio’s “conversion” to a moral philosopher, we should not forget that 
Dio is a politician engaged in the rough and tumble of local politics. 
Dio uses his rhetorical skills deftly, projecting a political and public 
persona that buttresses his credibility and advances his vision of 
peace. 

In the civic speeches on concord, Dio freely refers to his trials and 
discomfort during his years in exile. He elicits sympathy by referenc- 
ing the deleterious effects the exile has on his present health (39.8; 


13 Moles, “Dio Chrysostom, Greece, and Rome,” 191. 
“ Moles, “Dio Chrysostom, Greece, and Rome,” 192. 
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40.2; 48.8); yet, he exudes a confidence and authority that derives 
from his having not only been a victim but also a vocal critic of the 
tyrant Domitian (40.2, 12). Through his frankness (nappnoia) in 
openly challenging Domitian (45.1-2), Dio no doubt compares himself 
to the Cynic hero Diogenes (6.57). Dio’s exile therefore becomes not a 
source of shame but a badge of honor. It is precisely because he 
survived his exile through philosophy that Dio considers himself a 
true philosopher and counselor,'” capable of offering genuine advice 
on the interests of the city and providing safety through policies 
(38.1-2). 

Dio maintains that his motivation for giving political advice arises 
out of a sincere love for the city. Unlike the sophists who charge 
money for their lectures, Dio denies any desire for seats of honor, 
public proclamations, or statues, being content only with the city's 
goodwill and friendship (44.2).'” His primary concern is not for 
personal gain or advantage but for the welfare of the city (38.9; 40.19). 
To this end, he willingly bears hardships for the common good (40.7), 
he prays for the city as a benevolent father would for his children 
(39.8; 48.12), and he administers the painful but necessary cautery as 
a caring physician (39.7). 

Even though Dio modestly states that he does not personally hank- 
er after honors, he is quite willing to list those that have been 
bestowed on his family in order to establish some respectability for 
himself and for his message of peace."? More significant, Dio empha- 


75 Swain, Hellenism and Empire, 189, 212. There is much prestige in portraying 
oneself as an exile. Dio himself admits this when he writes, “If I narrate in Prusa the 
course of my exile, men will say, not that I am lamenting, but far rather that I am 
boasting" (45.2). See also Lucian's Peregrinus who engineers his own exile in order 
to join the company of Musonius, Dio, and Epictetus (Lucian, Peregr. 18). 

759 See his criticism of false philosophers in Or. 32.8, 20. For Dio's understanding 
on the role of a philosopher, see Or. 34.3, 52; 48.14; 49.1-13. 

17 See also Or. 32.11; 34.4: "I am here because there is nothing which I myself 
require of you, while on the contrary I have been much concerned to be of service 
to you. If, then, you refuse to bear with me, clearly it will be your loss and not my 
own." 

73 Or, 44.2-4: "Indeed, you may rest assured that I find all my honors ... con- 
tained in your goodwill and friendship, and I need naught else.... But if I really must 
have some such honors also, I have here at Prusa many other honors already" 
(italics mine). Dio then goes on to list the honors bestowed on his father, mother, 
ancestors, brothers, and other kinsmen. The quest for honor (qiAotiía) is a 
common feature of the sophists. See Whitmarsh, Greek Literature and the Roman 
Empire, 6, 215-16; Thomas Schmitz, Bildung und Macht: Zur sozialen und politischen 
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sizes his own importance as the personal link between the city and 
the combined powers of the universe: the Roman emperor and Zeus. 
Dio punctuates his speeches with references to his friendship or to 
the concessions that he obtained from Trajan (40.5, 13-14; 41.7; 47.13- 
14), the net effect of which is to remind his audience and enemies 
that Roman goodwill to a Greek city is funneled through him alone.'” 
In other situations such as in Or. 44.12, Dio ends his call for concord by 
reading his “correspondence with the emperor ... as if to imprint on 
his words the seal of the supreme power."'? Apart from the earthly 
king, Dio also underscores his connection to the divine king. His role 
as an advocate for concord is not by his own volition but by the will of 
the deities; he is divinely appointed. Moreover, the message of 
reconciliation that he proclaims has its inspiration not in human but 
in godly wisdom. Of all divine revelations, the gods deem his message 
so important that it is delivered not in a few words like oracles and 
dreams that are subject to misinterpretation, but in “strong, full 
utterance and in clear terms” (32.13). To ignore such a lucid message 
only invites peril, disaster, and divine displeasure. 

Dio further strengthens his message by casting the opponents of 
concord in a negative light. Citizens and civic leaders who foment 
strife and disorder are men of no reputation (38.50) who delight in 
evil (38.14), who possess a perverted sense of pleasure, and who seek 
their own advantage (34.16-23, 34.19). They lack quiAavOponío; they 
treat human beings as “wild beasts and take pleasure in the conflict 
waged with those of our own kind" (38.17). They do not act according 
to the divine law of reason, the "only sure and indissoluble founda- 
tion for fellowship and justice" (36.31). Moreover, they are impious, 
ignoring the signs and omens that the gods send to promote peace 
(38.18). Finally, Dio labels citizens who bring grievances against one 
another to be unpatriotic; they are not true citizens but outsiders 
who revile the city (48.4-5). 

The persona that Dio constructs for himself stands in opposition to 
that of his enemies. He is a man that is influential yet not self-serving, 
authoritative yet concerned about the welfare of the city and its 
citizens. As one who has been tried in the crucible of exile and who 


Funktion der zweiten Sophistik in der griechischen Welt der Kaiserzeit (Zetemata 97; 
München: C. H. Beck, 1997), 97-135. 

'? One may also include his repeat performances to the cities of his Kingship 
Orations, “words [he spoke] in the presence of the Emperor" (57.11). 

0 Salmeri, “Dio, Rome, and the Civic Life of Asia Minor,” 66. 
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survived through philosophy, he is competent to give judicious 
advice that will save the city. As one who is divinely appointed by 
Zeus, his message of peace cannot be ignored. There may be debate as 
to whether this persona is a facade or an accurate depiction of the 
real Dio, but such discussion is not particularly critical to my investi- 
gation since they deal with Dio’s motivation rather than the formal 
structure or substance of his vision of peace. What we cannot ignore, 
however, is that Dio’s self-presentation facilitates the delivery of his 
vision of peace. 


The Nature of Concord 


Dio links concord with peace (ciprivn), benevolence (quAavOponía), 
self-control (owe@pootvn), friendship (quo), health (byeta), discip- 
line (npaörng), civic order (evtaéta), reconciliation (kataAAayn), and 
kinship (ovyy£veia).' It consists of "sharing in things which are good 
(koıvwviav dya8@v), unity of heart and mind (óuoqpooóvn), rejoic- 
ing of both peoples in the same things" (38.43); and it stands in 
opposition to enmity (Exp8a; 38.6), strife (otácic; 38.8), disease 
(vöonua; 38.12, 14; 41.9), and war (1óAeyoc; 38.19-20). The collocation 
of concord and strife with some of these adjectives shows that Dio 
links the political idea of concord with the moral sphere; indeed, he 
even goes so far as to call the struggle for concord a struggle (uaxn) 
between good (&ya8óc) and evil (xaóc).'? 

In line with other Greco-Roman writers, Dio considers concord a 
"fine word and a fine thing" (38.6). It is lauded by all men; the benefit 
and advantage that it confers on a city is never disputed, not even by 
sophists—rhetoricians who frequently make paradoxical statements 
or adopt two sides of any issue for argument's sake (Or. 38.9-10). 
Although concord is always praised, enmity and strife are constantly 
condemned.'? The “fruit [of concord] is most palatable and profita- 


11 Qr, 38.14; 39.2; 32.27; 38.9, 11, 48; 40.35. 

1? Or, 38.14: "But though the conflict between the evil things [i.e., wars, fac- 
tions, diseases] and the good [i.e., concord] is so manifest, yet there are some 
among us—or rather a good many—who delight in things which are admittedly 
evil." 

1 Dio's view toward war follows common Greco-Roman thought. Although Dio 
acknowledges the destructive power of war, he nevertheless admits that external, 
not internal, conflict can raise the moral integrity of the citizens under siege. For 
example, Borysthenes was under constant threat of barbarian raids such that its 
inhabitants listened to Dio's speech bearing their arms for fear of a surprise attack 
(Or. 36.16). The result of such a state of affairs was "a modest tenor of life in 
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ble,” but the “fruit of enmity is most bitter and most stinging” (40.34). 
Enmity is “a vexatious thing and unpleasant for both state and 
private citizen, no matter how they may be situated” (40.20). It 
exposes and humiliates the weak; and although it may not critically 
impair the strong, it nevertheless proves to be a most bothersome 
hindrance. Thus, it is “never profitable even for the greatest city to 
indulge in hostility and strife with the humblest village” (40.22). 

As the greatest of all human blessings, concord has its origin 
(yév£oic) not in the sublunar but in the divine (38.11), in Zeus himself. 
As the God of Friendship, and the God of Comradeship, Zeus wills that 
all men come together as friends and not as enemies (12.76), dispatch- 
ing ambassadors of peace to accomplish his purposes. Dio sees his 
task in line with this mission. Wandering and preaching throughout 
the various cities of Asia Minor, Dio portrays himself as a herald of 
Zeus who proclaims the divine message of peace and concord. 

Dio understands concord and peace operating at multiple levels in 
the universe. It is operative in the molecular level, holding the 
elements of air, earth, fire, and water together; it is witnessed in the 
animal kingdom among the birds, the bees, the ants, and the goats 
and cattle; it is seen in the human sphere, within the family, the circle 
of friends, the clan, the city, the province, and the kingdom; it is 
present in the geographical sphere as seen in the harmony between 
the earth, the atmosphere, and the ether; finally, it is resident in the 
heavenly sphere, modeled in the cooperation between the various 
planets and the friendship among the gods. Concord is such a funda- 
mental and important glue in the elemental structure of the universe 
that 


were this partnership [of concord] to be dissolved and to be followed by 
sedition, [the nature of the elements] is not so indestructible or incor- 
ruptible as to escape being thrown into confusion and being subjected 
to what is termed the inconceivable and incredible destruction, from 
existence to non-existence. (40.36) 


This possibility of a cosmic collapse, however, remains only a 
theoretical possibility. All the natural elements in the universe obey 


Borysthenes, but one free of corruption and contentiousness, and as such a possible 
model for the inhabitants of the many Greek cities afflicted with internal strife" 
(Salmeri, “Dio, Rome, and the Civic Life of Asia Minor,” 85-86. See also ibid., 86n. 
162). 
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and yield to the law of reason such that greed and strife will never 
engulf the entire universe (40.37). 

Of the above multiple levels of concord, Dio remarks that only the 
human sphere needs correction. All other spheres, but especially the 
heavenly, are in the state of concord, and they function as models of 
imitation for correcting human failure. The direction of the vector of 
influence is unidirectional, pointing downwards from heaven to earth 
as cosmic concord forms the inspiration and goal of human con- 
cord." 


Elements in Dio's Vision of Peace 


Dio's vision of peace focuses on human concord within a city, within a 
province, and within the empire. Although Dio holds to the Stoic 
theory of an eternal sequence of cosmic cycles in which the cosmos 
perishes in a conflagration and then regenerates back into existence, 
better than before (Or. 36.42-60), he does not specifically locate his 
general vision of human concord within this metanarrative. ^ 
Moreover, Dio does not extensively discuss how Zeus harmonizes the 
universe or regulates and governs the elements, nor does he explicit- 
ly indicate how divine concord dynamically and materially impacts 
human concord. It therefore appears that the relationship between 
heavenly concord and human concord is not one of cause and effect 
but of imitation." Although concord possesses a divine character, 
Zeus does not directly create human concord. Rather, humans are to 
create it just as Zeus creates divine concord. The gods do play a 


™ In Or. 38.11, Dio moves from the physical theory of the cosmos, to the com- 
munity of the gods, and finally to the city of men. Similarly, in Or. 40.35-41, Dio 
begins with the concord of the elements, sustained by the power of Zeus. He then 
moves to the harmonious movements of the planets, to the animal kingdom, and 
then to concord within the family at which point the oration breaks off. 

™ For references to Stoic sources, see David E. Hahm, The Origins of Stoic Cosmo- 
logy (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1976), 185-99. John M. Rist, Stoic 
Philosophy (London: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 175-76, however, cautions 
that not all Stoics held to this theory. 

"5 We can, nevertheless, say that Dio's use of the “picture of the world's renew- 
al after destruction is an appropriate figure of the felicity of the new order that 
Nerva and Trajan inaugurated" (Russell, Dio Chrysostom Orations VII, XII, and XXXVI, 
23). 

“7 See Or. 40.36 where Dio acknowledges that there may be an apparent re- 
moteness between the cosmos and human affairs, noting that "the doctrine [of 
cosmic concord] will seem to some an airy fancy and one possessing no affinity 
(suunaßng) at all with yourselves." 
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supplemental role in this creative process since Dio prays for their 
help, but the primary participants and agents of human concord are 
humans themselves. 

Given the central role that humans play in his vision of peace, Dio 
crafts an elaborate set of appeals for concord that is particularly 
suited for his target audience. In the Kingship Orations, Dio holds up 
the portraits of the true king and the tyrant, underscoring the 
importance of moral character. The ideal king adopts virtues that 
promote true royalty while shunning vices that lead to tyranny; he 
possesses the four cardinal virtues, and exhibits piAavOpwnta and 
other-benefiting virtues. The tyrant, on the other hand, is self- 
centered, profligate, unscrupulous, and a lover of pleasure. Central to 
the formation of right character is the necessity of proper education. 
This includes the study of philosophy and the pursuit of the divine 
education comprising imitation of the kingship and virtues of Zeus. 
Dio promotes the ideal king vis-a-vis the tyrant by appeals to the 
consequent results of their respective rule. The true king receives 
praise and may even be accepted as a divine spirit; the tyrant king 
risks the forfeiture of his own life. Dio also warns the emperor that he 
cannot act with impunity since there is a principle and power that is 
greater than the Roman Empire at work. Finally, Dio advocates the 
choice of the ideal king by appeal to stock heroes and villains. 

In the civic orations, Dio advocates concord via appeals to the 
common elements shared between the feuding cities. Such elements 
include having the same geographical borders, same Hellenic identi- 
ty, same gods, same festivals, same religious rites, and intimate 
personal ties of friendship between the citizens of the two cities. Dio 
also argues that strife is futile since concord in the greater processes 
of the universe is inevitable. Disputes over primacy, moreover, are 
pointless since the strings of power are firmly held by the Romans. 
Dio further appeals to the advantages of reconciliation, arguing that 
concord not only enhances the blessings enjoyed by a city, but also 
makes it difficult for provincial governors to play one city off anoth- 
er. As if the benefits of concord are insufficient inducement, Dio also 
warns his audience that discord will invite Roman intervention and 
result in the loss of freedom. Other appeals that Dio employs include 
appeals to examples of concord in nature and the cosmos, to the body 
metaphor, to the city’s foundational myth, and to the historical 
example of Athens and Sparta. 
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Although addressed to different parties, the appeals in the king- 
ship and the civic orations share common elements that are essential 
to Dio’s program. First, Dio strongly emphasizes the importance of 
internal virtue and character vis-a-vis external trappings. Kings must 
embrace true courage and true glory while cities must pursue true 
independence and true primacy. Speaking the truth is more coura- 
geous than standing one’s ground in the face of physical danger; 
mastering one’s self is more noble than overthrowing empires; 
administering one’s affairs in a high-minded manner is more liberat- 
ing than political independence; and showing concern for others 
brings more honor than titles. Excellence of character is essential 
because it is the prerequisite and basis of human concord,“ a fact 
underscored if we are right that Dio considers humans as its primary 
agents. If human moral excellences are foundational for human 
concord, then human moral flaws such as greed and self- 
centeredness are impediments. This observation is valid since Dio 
nowhere suggests that human discord results from attacks by 
spiritual or cosmic entities. 

Second, Dio argues that there is an analogous relationship between 
the king and the civic leader. The true civic leader is the philosopher 
king, and the true city is “an organization that is governed by the 
sanest and noblest form of kingship, to one that is actually under 
royal governance in accordance with law, in complete friendship and 
concord” (36.31-32). This analogous relationship between the king 
and the civic leader parallels that between Zeus and the ideal king. 
Dio therefore suggests the same political hierarchy of imitation that 
is common in Greco-Roman literature: Zeus & King & Civic lead- 
ers/citizens. 

Third, the Kingship Orations and the civic speeches work together in 
promoting communal flourishing and Greek vitality under Roman 
rule. The ideal and benevolent king provides the framework for 
individual communities to succeed and thrive; the wise civic leader 
seizes this opportunity, managing the affairs of the city in an orderly 
manner with minimal Roman supervision or interference. Dio is 
aware of the power and control that Rome has over the Greek cities. 


“8 Or. 34.19: “For only by getting rid of the vices that excite and disturb men, 
the vices of envy, greed, contentiousness, the striving in each case to promote one's 
own welfare at the expense of both one's native land and the common weal—only 
so, I repeat, is it ever possible to breathe the breath of harmony in full strength and 
vigor and to unite upon a common policy." 
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As a mediator between the Roman emperor and the cities, he seeks a 
compromise between servile submission and dangerous revolts on 
the part of the cities. His vision of peace therefore attempts to 
establish Hellenic pride, unity, and autonomy under foreign rule. 


Dio Chrysostom is a complex figure: a moral philosopher, a sophist, 
and a politician all rolled into one. Although he modifies his message 
to suit his intended audience, he nevertheless speaks with conviction 
concerning his vision of peace. Seeing the wider implications of petty 
internecine disputes and the destructive rule of tyrannical emperors, 
Dio attempts to broker a vision of peace between the ruler and the 
ruled. He therefore appeals for reason, moderation, virtue, and order 
so as to establish communal flourishing and Greek vitality under 
Roman rule. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE VISION OF PEACE IN THE CONFUCIAN FOUR BOOKS 


In chapter one, I noted that Ephesians can be compared with the Four 
Books (Sishu PP) since both texts envision a cosmic vision of peace, 
and demonstrate a complex relationship between ethics, politics, 
cosmic forces, and spiritual or cosmic beings. There are other aspects 
that make such a comparison exciting. Both compositions describe a 
vision of peace that has widening concentric circles of focus: the 
individual, the family, the community, and the cosmos; both call for 
humanity to imitate God or some heavenly principle in order to bring 
about or maintain peace; both possess distinct views of human nature 
and cosmology as it relates to their vision of peace; and both speak 
about peace using religious or quasi-religious categories.’ Bringing 
the Sishu into conversation can enrich our theological appreciation 
and understanding concerning the motif of peace in Ephesians, 
through comparison with literature written in a dramatically differ- 
ent context. 

Although the authorship of the various texts of the Sishu is uncer- 
tain, tradition attributes them to Confucius (his traditional dates are 
551-479 B.C.E.) and his school.’ Confucius and his disciples lived 
during the Eastern Zhou period (770-256 B.C.E.), a period of political 
upheaval and moral crisis as China transitioned from a feudal to a 
multi-state system before culminating in the unified empire of the 


! There is still debate whether Confucianism should be considered as a religious 
tradition. Recent works which appreciate the religious dimension of Confucianism 
include Xinzhong Yao, An Introduction to Confucianism (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 38-47; Julia Ching, The Religious Thought of Chu Hsi (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2000); Rodney Leon Taylor, The Religious Dimensions of 
Confucianism (Albany: SUNY Press, 1990); Hans Kiing and Julia Ching, Christianity and 
Chinese Religions (New York: Doubleday, 1989), 59-128; John Berthrong, “Trends in 
Interpretation of Confucian Religiosity,” in Confucian-Christian Encounters in 
Historical and Contemporary Perspective (ed. Peter K. H. Lee; Religions in Dialogue 5; 
Lewiston: Edwin Mellen, 1991). 

? Zhu Xi R (1130-1200 C.E.), for example, made such claims. See Daniel K. 
Gardner, “Transmitting the Way: Chu Hsi and His Program of Learning,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies 49 (1989): 164-66. 

? The Eastern Zhou roughly corresponds to two periods: the Spring and Autumn 
period (770-481 B.C.E.) and the Warring States period (481-221 B.C.E.). 
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Qin Dynasty (221-206 B.C.E.). The dissolution of the old feudal 
structures led to constant political struggles, wars, and massacres as 
former vassal states took matters into their own hands and vied for 
military, economic, and territorial power. Ambitious rulers searching 
for ways to survive and thrive were more than willing to hire advisors 
and strategists, of which Confucius was one of the earliest important 
figures.’ 

The tumultuous Eastern Zhou period proved to be fertile for the 
development of political thought as various ideas were developed 
concerning how states should be governed and how one should live 
and survive through the chaos and anarchy. Daoism advocated the 
abolition of all social conventions and institutions, a withdrawal from 
the world, and a return to nature with its primitive lifestyle; Confu- 
cianism argued against political disengagement, calling for the 
restoration of traditional values and stressing the importance of 
virtue in maintaining social order; Moism proposed universal equality 
and a utilitarian ethic that emphasized frugality, condemning rituals 
and music as wasteful and useless; and the School of Law or Legalism 
championed the need for clearly defined laws and a harsh criminal 
code to maintain social order. 

During the Qin Dynasty, Confucianism declined as the administra- 
tion favored Legalism and purportedly destroyed many “heretical 
books” including some Confucian texts. With the advent of the Han 
Dynasty (206 B.C.E. - 220 C.E.), Confucianism enjoyed a resurgence; 
the Confucian classics became the state orthodoxy and the worship of 
Confucius formed the state cult. Confucian scholars, meanwhile, 
attempted to reconstruct and stabilize the text of the Confucian 
classics? The earliest known collection of the Confucian classics is the 


* Confucius served as a political advisor to the Duke of Lu for three months 
before resigning due to the duke’s indulgence in the very vices that Confucius 
spoke out against. He spent the next fourteen years traveling among the various 
states looking for a political appointment. Finding none, he returned to his native 
state of Lu and spent his remaining years with his disciples in literary endeavors. 

? The modern term “Confucian classics” is technically a misnomer. Michael 
Nylan, The Five “Confucian” Classics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2001), 2, 
writes that the modern rubric has “tended to skew understandings of these texts, 
as it implies both a direct connection with the historical Confucius (ca. 551-479 BC) 
and a closer relationship among them than is warranted by their early histories. 
Most of the texts were evolving in oral as well as written forms for centuries before 
they acquired the designation ‘classics’ or ‘Confucian’; hence vastly different 
approaches to social, political, and cosmic issues are discernible among and even 
within the texts.” 
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Six Classics (Liujing 7\Z2),° comprising the Music, the Odes, the Docu- 
ments, the Rites, the Changes, and the Spring and Autumn Annals. As the 
Music was lost during the Qin Dynasty, the orthodox Confucian canon 
became the Five Classics (Wujing 11.2).’ To this core component were 
added other texts over time, forming the Seven Classics (Qijing 4525) of 
the Eastern (Later) Han Dynasty (25-220 C.E.), the Nine Classics (Jiujing 
LZ) of the Tang Dynasty (618-907 C.E.), the Twelve Classics (Shier jing 
=) of the mid-ninth century, and the Thirteen Classics (Shisan jing 
=) of the Song Dynasty (960-1279 C.E.). 

In 1190 Zhu Xi (AC; 1130-1200 C.E.), one of the leading Confucian 
scholars of the Song Dynasty;? selected four texts to be published as 
the Four Masters (Sizi VJ F), or what later came to be known since the 
Yuan dynasty (1271-1368 C.E.) as the Four Books (Sishu): the Great 
Learning (Daxue K), the Analects (Lunyu 1&1&), the Book of Mencius 
(Mengzi xi; T`), and the Practice of the Mean (Zhongyong Jii). Accord- 
ing to Zhu, these texts embody the essence of the Confucian Way and 
provide a coherent statement of Confucian doctrine. Apart from 
selecting these texts, Zhu also edited and commented on them. The 
impact of Zhu's recension and commentary as presented in his 
Collected Commentaries on the Four Books (Sishu jizhu JEE) cannot 
be overemphasized.’ It became the focus of Confucian thought after 
his death, eclipsing the previously authoritative status of the Five 
Classics (Wu jing FH). Moreover, it formed the basic texts for civil 


€ It is also known as the Six Arts (Liuyi 7x2) or the Six Forms of Learning (Liuxue 
NE). 

7 For an excellent introduction to the Five Classics, see Nylan, The Five “Confu- 
cian” Classics. 

* Yu-Lan Fung, A History of Chinese Philosophy (trans. D. Bodde; 2 vols.; Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1952), 2:533, remarks, “Zhu Xi is probably the greatest 
synthesizer in the history of Chinese thought.” He synthesized the ideas of all his 
predecessors into one system and created a form of Confucianism that remained 
orthodox until the twentieth century. For a summary of Zhu’s accomplishments, 
see Wing-tsit Chan, Chu Hsi: Life and Thought (Hong Kong: Chinese University Press, 
1987). 

? Daniel K. Gardner, The Four Books: Confucian Teaching in Late Imperial China 
(Indianapolis: Hackett, 2007), xv, remarks, “No texts had greater presence or power 
in later imperial China than the Four Books. Just as knowledge of the Bible among 
literate people was assumed in Europe in medieval and early modern times, so was 
knowledge of the Four Books assumed in China." 

© For an overview of the shift in emphasis from the Five Classics to the Four 
Books, see Daniel K. Gardner, Chu Hsi and the Ta-hsueh: Neo-Confucian Reflection on the 
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service examinations of the Chinese empire from the early fourteenth 
until its abolition in the twentieth century (1313-1905 C.E.)." Fur- 
thermore, Zhu's recension continues to be the source text for the 
majority of modern Chinese translations and practically all foreign 
translations. I consequently use Zhu's text and commentary in this 
study." 

This chapter focuses on the Confucian vision of peace as described 
in two books of the Sishu: the Daxue and the Zhongyong. The rationale 
for this selection is as follows. First, these two texts embody the 
social, political, and ethical ideal of Confucian thought. Second, the 
two books share a common textual history. Prior to their selection in 
the Sishu, these two texts were originally chapters in the Book of Rites 
(Liji XL id), and were also traditionally located in the same subdivi- 
sion of the Book of Rites: "comprehensive discourses on ritual, rites, 
and learning" (tonglun liyi he xueshu ii i& 4L CRI Ñ). Third, these 
texts display varying aspects of political and cosmological signific- 
ance that enable us to obtain a fuller portrait of the Confucian vision 


Confucian Canon (Harvard East Asian Monograph 118; Cambridge: Harvard Universi- 
ty Press, 1986), 5-16; Chan, Chu Hsi: Life and Thought, 130-38. 

1 Wing-tsit Chan, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1963), 85n. 5. The Yuan government in 1313 C.E. made the Four 
Books and Zhu Xi's commentary on them the basis for the civil service examination. 
See History of the Yuan Dynasty (Yuan shi 76 92), 81.2019. For an overview of civil 
examinations in late imperial China, see Benjamin Elman, A Cultural History of Civil 
Examinations in Late Imperial China (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000). 

? The English translation that I primarily use and cite is Gardner, Chu Hsi and 
the Ta-hsueh. Other translations that I consult include Gardner, Four Books; Andrew 
Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung (London: Penguin, 2003); William Theodore de Bary 
and Irene Bloom, eds., Sources of Chinese Tradition (2 vols.; 2d ed.; Introduction to 
Asian Civilizations; New York: Columbia University Press, 1999); James Legge, The 
Chinese Classics (5 vols.; Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1960); Chan, Source 
Book in Chinese Philosophy. 

? The Liji together with the Ceremonials (Yi li {X4L) and the Zhou Rites (Zhou li Ji] 





1L) form the Rites classics (or the Three Rites Canons; San li — 1L) within the 
Confucian Five Classics. Other translated names for the Liji are the Rites Records or 
Record of Rites. 


^ Zheng Xuan (127-200 C.E.) of the Eastern Han Dynasty divided the 49 chap- 
ters of the Book of Rites into 11 categories in the Contents of the Three Rites (San li mulu 
—JAL HR). See the table in Jeffrey K. Riegel, “The Four ‘Tzu Ssu’ Chapters of the Li 
Chi: An Analysis and Translation of the Fang Chi, Chung Yung, Piao Chi, and Tzu I" 
(Ph.D. diss., Stanford University, 1978), 35. More recently, Yao, Introduction to 
Confucianism, 62, suggests 5 categories: "(1) comprehensive discourses on ritual, 
rites, and learning ... (2) interpretations on ancient rites recorded in the Yi Li... (3) 
recordings of the sayings and affairs attributed to Confucius and his disciples (4) 
ancient rituals or ceremonies, and (5) ancient proverbs, maxims, and aphorisms." 
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of peace. Finally, Zhu focuses on two modes of moral cultivation: 
knowledge-study and action-practice. Although a generalization, one 
can say that the Daxue emphasizes the former, and the Zhongyong the 
latter. In this chapter, I examine each of these two texts, providing a 
brief introduction and overview of their central argument, followed 
by an exposition of key themes pertinent to my overall project. I 
conclude with a synthesis and overview of the Confucian vision of 
peace they suggest. 


THE DAXUE 


The authorship of the Daxue is debated. Tradition variously attributes 
the work to Confucius’s grandson Zengzi (ca. 505-432 B.C.E.), to 
Confucius’s disciple Zisi (ca. 483-402 B.C.E), or to one of Zisi’s dis- 
ciples.” Nevertheless, modern scholarship dates it much later to the 
period between the Qin Dynasty and the reign of Emperor Han Wudi 
(140-87 B.C.E.).”° 

When Zhu selected the Daxue to be included in the Sishu, he also 
modified the Daxue text as it was originally collected and transmitted 
in the Liji by Dai De and Dai Sheng in the first century B.C.E. The 
changes are twofold. First, Zhu divided the text into two main 
portions: a classic section of 205 characters attributed to Confucius, 
and a commentary section comprising ten chapters attributed to 
Zengzi. Second, he rearranged the text of the commentary section, 
added a preface and a supplementary chapter, and annotated many 
portions of the text. 

The Daxue encapsulates the educational, moral, and political ideals 
of the Confucian system. Its central theme is the substance, practice, 
and implications of self-cultivation, ultimately culminating in the 
establishment of universal peace. The classic section or canonic core 
(jing &) contains the principal argument of the text, and the com- 
mentary section (zhuan f) elucidates each of the points in the initial 
argument via a set of aphorisms or proof texts. The argument in the 
canonic core can be further divided into two parts: the Three Guiding 
Principles (san gangling =$) and the Eight Particular Steps (ba 


1 De Bary and Bloom, Sources of Chinese Tradition, 1:330. 
‘© Gardner, Chu Hsi and the Ta-hsueh, 17. 
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tiaomu /\ 2 H). Chapters one to four in the commentary discuss the 
Three Guiding Principles, and the other six discuss the effort required 
in the Eight Particular Steps. In my exposition of the themes of the 
Daxue, I first locate the text within Zhu’s pedagogical system. I then 
examine the Three Guiding Principles and the Eight Particular Steps. 


The Daxue and the Role of Confucian Education 


Learning has always been a fundamental part of the Confucian 
tradition," beginning from the time of Confucius himself.? According 
to Zhu, the sages undertook learning with the aim "to understand 
moral principle clearly in order that they might cultivate their 
persons, thereafter extending [their perfection] to others.” In 
contrast to these ancients who studied to obtain moral progress, Zhu 
berates the scholars of his day for devoting themselves entirely to the 
composition of ornate verses and the blind memorization of the 
classics so as to succeed in the imperial exams.” Zhu’s criticism is not 
directed at the examination system; he regards it as a reasonable 
process for recruiting talented and moral men into civil service, 
arguing that students can legitimately study for these examinations." 


" Kung-chuan Hsiao, A History of Chinese Political Thought (trans. Frederick W. 
Mote; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979), 111, remarks, "Transformation 
through teaching is not merely one of the techniques of governing, but is in fact 
the central element in Confucius' political policy." 

18 Lunyu, 2.4: "The Master said, ‘At fifteen I set my heart on learning (xue ^£) 
(ET D. C. Lau, trans., Analects [London: Penguin, 1979], 63). 

? Daniel K. Gardner, Learning to be a Sage: Selections from the Conversations of 
Master Chu, Arranged Topically (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990), 13. 

? Zhu is probably drawing on Lunyu, 14.24: "The Master said, ‘Men of antiquity 
studied to improve themselves (xuezhe weiji ^^t 7J C4); men today study to impress 
others (xuezhe weiren ^3 JJ A)” (ET Lau, Analects, 128). See also Conversations of 
Master Zhu Arranged Topically (Zhuzi yulei ^k-f- 1525), 8.139.4 (ET Gardner, Learning to 
Be a Sage, 110). For a series of essays on "learning" and "self," see William Theodore 
De Bary, Learning for One's Self: Essays on the Individual in Neo-Confucian Thought (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1991). 

^ Zhu argued that students could legitimately study for these examinations if it 
did not take away their determination for true learning. Zhuzi yulei, 13.246: 
"Someone asked whether preparing for exams interferes with one's efforts at true 
learning. Chu said: 'Master Ch'eng has said that one shouldn't fear that it will 
interfere with one's efforts at true learning but only that it will rob one of one's 
determination to learn. If one spends ten days of every month preparing for the 
exams, one still has twenty days to cultivate true learning. But if one's determina- 
tion to learn is shaken by the preparation for the exams then indeed there is no 
cure" (ET Daniel K. Gardner, "Principle and Pedagogy: Chu Hsi and The Four 
Books," Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 44 [1984]: 62). 
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It is, rather, directed against the prevailing pedagogical practice that 
led students to devote their entire attention to the examinations, 
thereby forsaking the fundamental purpose of learning: to perfect 
one’s moral character and to extend one’s moral influence to others. 
Implicit in Zhu’s criticism is the belief that one cannot be an effective 
civil administrator unless one first develops one’s moral character. 
Zhu attempts to rectify the prevailing situation, developing his 
own pedagogical system with its emphasis on the Sishu. According to 
him, the Sishu transmits the Way of the former sage kings Yao and 
Shun. These former kings carried the work of Heaven (ji tian ÆR)” 
and set up the perfect model (li ji 17%) to transform the people and 


? Although commonly translated as "Heaven," there is no singular meaning for 
the Chinese character tian X. Fung, History of Chinese Philosophy, 1:31, suggests five 
different meanings. More recently, Yao, Introduction to Confucianism, 142, suggests 
three categories: (1) In its metaphysical context, Heaven in conjunction with Earth 
(di Hh) refers to the “universe, the cosmos, the material world, or simply, Nature.” 
(2) In its spiritual context, Heaven signifies “an anthropomorphic Lord or a 
Supreme Being who presides in Heaven, and rules over or governs directly the 
spiritual and material world.” (3) In its moral context, Heaven is “the source of 
ethical principles and the supreme sanction of human behavior.” These categories 
are not absolute, and there is probably a fusion of categories in particular usages of 
the word. Ching, Religious Thought of Chu Hsi, 55, remarks that Zhu is also familiar 
with these three categories (physical/metaphysical; spiritual/religious; mor- 
al/philosophical). Although influenced by the Cheng brothers (Cheng Yi [1033-1107 
C.E.] and Cheng Hao [1032-1085 C.E.]) who elevated principle (li ##; for further 
discussion on principle see page 227) above Heaven, Zhu at times also considers 
Heaven to occupy a transcendental position as the creator and organizer of the 
natural and human world such that it is even the source of principle (li) and 
material force (gi ^). Yu Yamanoi, “The Great Ultimate and Heaven in Chu Hsi's 
Philosophy,” in Chu Hsi and Neo-Confucianism (ed. Wing-tsit Chan; Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1986), 88, suggests that Zhu’s transcendental under- 
standing of Heaven arose out of his reading of the multiple passages in the Sishu 
where Heaven assumes a suggestive anthropomorphic identity as the one that 
“gives rise to,” “creates,” or “commands.” Zhu understands Heaven in the Daxue as 
the Ultimate Reality which sets and commands the moral direction of humans and 
to which humans are accountable. This idea is brought out in Zhu’s commentary to 
Daxue zhangju, “Commentary” 1.3 where he considers the luminous mandate of 
Heaven (tian zhi mingming XX Z| fit) to be equivalent to the luminous virtue given 
by Heaven (tian zhi mingde RŽ H4). Zhu therefore equates luminous mandate 
(mingming War) with luminous virtue (mingde 8]1&); the only difference between 
the two is that of perspective. In Zhuzi yulei, 16.315, he remarks, “From the 
perspective of humans, it is called luminous virtue (mingde); from the perspective 
of Heaven, it is called luminous mandate (mingming)" (translation mine). 
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establish peace and tranquility.” They set up schools throughout the 
empire that promulgated the instruction of the Way, dividing the 
educational program into lesser (xiaoxue ’}\"#) and greater learning 
(daxue K°).” At the age of eight, all male children from the sons of 
kings to the sons of commoners enter the school of lesser learning, 
receiving instruction in “the chores of cleaning and sweeping, in the 
formalities of polite conversation and good manners, and in the 
refinements of ritual, music, archery, charioteering, calligraphy, and 
mathematics.”” At the age of fifteen, the imperial sons and the gifted 
sons of the commoners enter the school of greater learning, and are 
“instructed in the Way of probing principle, setting the mind in the 
right, cultivating oneself, and governing others.”” This also includes 
learning and understanding the reasons (suoyi Jr LA) for the formali- 
ties and ritual prescriptions taught in lesser learning. The fall of the 
Zhou Dynasty led to the decline and deterioration of the ancient 
school system. The program of instruction used in greater learning, 
however, survives in the Daxue. 

In support of this narrative, Zhu interprets the title Daxue to mean 
“learning for adults” (daren zhi xue ANZ). Such a move under- 
scores his commitment to the popularization of education since prior 
commentators had understood the title to refer to that “extensive 
learning which was available for the administration of govern- 
ment."^ Zhu believes that the Daxue cannot be read only as a political 
handbook for the ruler. All men possess the capacity for learning; all 
men have the responsibility to refine themselves morally; and all men 
have the potential for cultivating the self, manifesting humaneness, 
ordering society, and serving others: in effect, of becoming a sage. 
The text of the Daxue also supports such a reading when it notes: 


? Preface to the Chapter and Verse Commentary on the Great Learning (Daxue zhangju 
xu ^E 3&5]IY) (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 78-79). 

^ Zhu suspected that there was an entire text called Lesser Learning that became 
fragmented with the passage of time. He compiled an anthology of passages under 
the title Xiaoxue in 1187. See Gardner, Learning to Be a Sage, 94n. 17. For a collection 
of Zhu's comments on Lesser Learning, see idem, Learning to Be a Sage, 88-95. 

^ Daxue zhangju xu (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 79-80). 

°° Daxue zhangju xu (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 80-81). 

?' Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 4, translates daxue ^£ as “the highest order 
of cultivation." He adopts this rendering to allow for interpretations that range 
"from the more advanced levels of instruction, in the narrowest sense of the 
expression, to the broader spheres of personal fulfillment, and, ultimately, the 
highest levels of Confucian attainment." 

? See Legge's notes under "Title of the Work" (Chinese Classics, 1:355). 
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“From the Son of Heaven on down to the commoners, all without 
exception should regard self-cultivation as the root" (italics mine).” 

In his educational curriculum, Zhu recommends that the Daxue 
should be read first before any other text in adult education since it is 
the most accessible." It is concrete, prescriptive, and coherent. More 
important, it neatly encapsulates the broad aim of the Confucian 
system: cultivating oneself and serving others." There are two 
dimensions in the Confucian pedagogical system: an inner dimension 
of self-cultivation, and an outer dimension of ordering society. The 
two are inextricably connected and cannot be separated.” This dual 
emphasis is clearly brought out in Zhu’s preface to the Daxue. He first 
notes that the greater learning of the ancients included instruction in 
the “Way of probing principle, setting the mind in the right, cultivat- 
ing oneself, and governing others." He then writes that in the 
former days, 


All in that age advanced in learning, and, in their advancement, they all 
came to know the primal constitution of their natures, and at the same 
time, the duties that were demanded of each of them. Each was diligent 
and put forth his utmost effort. This is why in the heyday of antiquity 
good government flourished above and excellent customs prevailed 


? Chapter and Verse Commentary on the Great Learning (Daxue zhangju ^f: 3& aJ), 
"Classic" 6 (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 94). Besides Zhu, other late imperial Neo- 
Confucian scholars such as Cheng Yi and Wang Yangming (1472-1529 C.E.) were 
also "profoundly committed to the text of the Great Learning in large part because it 
argues for the applicability of the Confucian self-cultivation process to all people" 
(Gardner, Four Books, 6-7). 

3 See the numerous references in Gardner, “Principle and Pedagogy,” 69-81. 
The order in which the Four Books are to be read is the Daxue, the Lunyu, the Mengzi, 
and the Zhongyong (69). The Daxue offers a pattern, the Lunyu the foundation, the 
Mengzi the elaboration of Confucian principles, and the Zhongyong contains subtlety 
and profundity (Zhuzi yulei, 14.249). After finishing the Four Books, one can then 
proceed to the Five Classics and the histories. 

?' Lunyu, 6:30: “Desiring to take his stand, one who is Good helps others to take 
their stand; wanting to realize himself, he helps others to realize themselves”; 
14.42: “[The superior man] cultivates himself in order to bring peace to all people” 
(ET Edward Slingerland, trans., Confucius Analects: With Selections from Traditional 
Commentaries [Indianapolis: Hackett, 2003], 63, 171). 

? See Benjamin Schwartz, “Some Polarities in Confucian Thought," in Confu- 
cianism in Action (ed. David Nivison and Arthur Wright; Stanford: Stanford Universi- 
ty Press, 1959), 52-54. 

? Daxue zhangju xu (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 80-81). 
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below—it was a period never equaled by later generations. (Daxue 
zhangju xu [ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 81-82]) 


Finally, he states in the last line of the preface that the Daxue is of 
great benefit in helping the student “cultivate himself and govern 
others (xiuji zhiren 1% C498 A).”™ Note that Zhu highlights the inner 
and outer dimensions in each of the above three frames of pedago- 
gy, suggesting that a proper reading of the Daxue must do justice to 
these two dimensions. Zhu’s reading finds support in the text of the 
Daxue. The argument in the canonic core as seen in the Three 
Guiding Principles and the Eight Particular Steps makes a similar 
emphasis on the importance of the inner and outer dimensions. We 
now turn to the Three Guiding Principles. 


Three Guiding Principles 


The classic portion of the Daxue begins with the statement of the 
Three Guiding Principles: “The way of greater learning (daxue zhi dao 
KZŽ 8) lies in (1) causing the light of one’s moral force and virtue 
to shine forth (ming mingde "H H/] f), in (2) renewing the people (xin 
min # IX), and in (3) coming to rest in perfect goodness (zhi yu zhi 
shan 1E ^ 283€). The first element concerns the inner dimension of 
the individual, the second element the outer dimension toward 
others, and the third element encompasses both inner and outer 
dimensions. 

The first principle consists of causing the light of one's moral force 
to shine forth (ming mingde "H H] 4). In the phrase ming mingde Hj] HJ] 
1&. the first ming HJ] is a transitive verb (“to shine, to illumine”), but 
the second ming HJ] is an adjective ("luminous, bright") modifying de 
fH (“virtue”).*° According to Zhu, the phrase then means to “recover 
and reclaim the luminosity of one's moral virtue.”” Heaven (tian K) 




















34 Daxue zhangju xu (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 86). 

5 Daxue zhangju, "Classic" 1 (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 88-90). 

°° The word de #4 connotes both “power” and “virtue.” See Dainian Zhang, Key 
Concepts in Chinese Philosophy (trans. and ed. Edmund Ryden; New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2002), 337-44. 

? Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 89, translates ming mingde as "keeping one's luminous 
virtue unobscured." In a more recent work, Gardner translates the phrase as 
"letting one's inborn luminous virtue shine forth" (idem, Four Books, 3). It should be 
noted that Zhu differs from Mencius in their models of self-cultivation and the 
development of humaneness (ren 12). Mencius advocates a developmental model of 
virtue where ren needs to be patiently cultivated, nurtured, and actualized. Lee H. 
Yearley, Mencius and Aquinas: Theories of Virtue and Conceptions of Courage (Albany: 
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endows all people with a luminous virtue mingde. Mingde is pure and 
unsullied. It embodies the principle or pattern of order (li ##) that 
governs the universe and rightly responds to all things (ying wanshi ©. 
7j 38),* and it can be identified with one’s inborn nature (xing YE) 
which is fundamentally good.” The goal of all humanity is to express 
this inner virtue in all areas of their lives." Such a move requires 
considerable effort since one’s inner virtue may be concealed (bi ilic) 
by one's human desires (renyu fik) and restrained (ju #1) by one's 
endowment of material force (qi ^1). Although all humans have one 
and the same luminous virtue, not everyone has the same endow- 
ment of qi. Some are clear and refined, allowing full expression of the 
individual's virtue and heavenly principle; others are turbid and 
imbalanced, increasing the propensity for creaturely desires and 
restraining free expression of one's virtue." The critical point for Zhu 














SUNY Press, 1990), 60, remarks, "Mencius's model is developmental because 
capacities produce proper dispositions and actions only if they are nurtured and 
uninjured. If improperly developed, capacities either attain only a truncated form 
or become so weak that animating them becomes virtually impossible." Zhu, on the 
other hand, employs a discovery model, arguing that one's essential nature has 
already been given to human beings. The role of self-cultivation then is to return, 
recover, or reclaim this original luminous nature. See Irene Bloom, "Three Visions 
of Jen,” in Meeting of Minds (ed. Irene Bloom and Joshua Fogel; New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1997), 25-33. 

38 The term li J originally meant the lines or patterns in a piece of jade. See 
Zhang, Key Concepts in Chinese Philosophy, 26. 

? See also Zhuzi yulei, 16.318: "What heaven confers upon me is luminous 
mandate (mingming); what I obtain as my nature (xing PE) is luminous virtue 
(mingde)" (translation mine). 

? In line with his popularization of learning, Zhu’s reading of ming mingde 
differs from pre-Song interpretations that interpret it as an activity addressed 
primarily to the ruler (who was to teach morality by manifesting his illustrious 
virtue to his subjects). See Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 52. Legge, Chinese Classics 1:356, 
following the pre-Song Kong Yingda's (574-648 C.E.) interpretation, translates the 
phrase as "illustrate illustrious virtue." 

“ In Zhu's metaphysical thought, principle (li #!) and material force (gi ^1) are 
inseparable for material force provides the medium in which principle exists and 
manifests itself. Nevertheless, in order to manifest fully one's inborn nature or 
heavenly principle, one needs to have clear material force. Zhuzi yulei, 4.73 states: 
"Once there is such-and-such a manifestation of li there is such-and-such a 
manifestation of qi. Once there is such-and-such a qi there is necessarily such-and- 
such a manifestation of li. It’s just that he who receives clear qi is a sage or worthy— 
he is like a precious pearl lying in crystal clear water. And he who receives turbid qi 
is an idiot or a degenerate—he is like a pearl lying in turbid water. What is called 
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is that the luminosity of one's virtue never ceases (wei chang xi RŽ 
JA); it is at times only obscured (youshi er hun A IN Tfj E) by human 
desires and qi. The way of greater learning then is to constantly and 
scrupulously chisel and polish (tiaoti kaimo $k fA) away the 
encrustations of human desires," using the light of our virtue to 
bring clarity and balance to our qi so that we might in turn restore 
our virtue to its original heavenly brilliance (fu qi chu FWJ) and 
allow heavenly principle (tian li KE) to infuse every aspect of our 
lives.? 

The second principle of greater learning consists of renewing the 
people (xin min Xr &).“ Zhu comments that “to renew" (xin) means 
“to remove the old” (ge qi jiu #E-FLIH).” When one's luminous virtue is 
able to shine forth, one has the responsibility of reaching out to 
others, enabling them to remove their "old stained impurities" (jiu 
ran zhi wu lH3Z2i7) so that they in turn may cause their own 
luminous virtue to shine. In this schema, there is a logical and 
sequential progression from the individual toward others, from the 
internal to the external. The importance of sequence is clearly 
























































'keeping the inborn luminous virtue unobscured (ming mingde)' is the process of 
reaching into the turbid water and wiping clean this pearl" (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 
72.n 28). 

? Zhuzi yulei, 14.271. 

? Zhu's commentary to Daxue zhangju, "Classic" 1 (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 52; 
idem, Four Books, 3-4). See also Zhuzi yulei, 31.796: "Only when selfish desires are 
removed will heavenly principle flow and infuse all of one's life activities" 
(translation mine). 

In other texts, Zhu also describes the process of self-cultivation in terms of the 
two natures in man: the original human nature (benran zhi xing ARZYE) and 
physical nature (qizhi zhi xing ^(U9t Z TE). Original nature is pure principle (li) while 
physical nature is an admixture of principle (li) and material force (qi). While 
original nature is unchanging, physical nature is particular to an individual and 
changes due to the quality of its qi. While original nature is always good, physical 
nature has the propensity for both good and evil depending on one's qi. These two 
natures are, nevertheless, interfused. The original nature is the substance (ti 4%) of 
nature, and the physical nature is the function, usage, implementation, or 
expression (yong Hl) of the original nature. The task of cultivation is to correct the 
evil obfuscations in our physical nature and restore the goodness of our original 
nature. See Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, D. 

^ The original text reads "loving the people" or "treating the people as one's 
relatives" (qin min 28 EX). Zhu, following the er brothers, emends the text to 

“renewing the people" (xin min #1 FX). He gives no philological justification for this 
change other than the comment that qin makes little sense in the context. See 
Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 90. 

^ Zhu's commentary to Daxue zhangju, "Classic" 1. 
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outlined in the text: “Things have their roots (ben AX) and branches 
(mo X); affairs have a beginning and an end. One comes near the Way 
in knowing what to put first and what to put last."^^ Zhu emphasizes 
the priority of internal focus, noting that mingde is the root, but xin 
min is the branch. Before one is able to renew others, one must renew 
oneself." 

The third principle consists of resting in perfect goodness (zhi yu 
zhi shan 1^ 2%). Although the verb zhi ik literally means “to stop,” 
it also connotes a state of constancy or "a point of dynamic equili- 
brium."^ Humanity is called to abide constantly in the highest 
excellence. Although resting in perfect goodness is listed as one of the 
three guiding principles of greater learning, Zhu does not consider it 
to be a separate endeavor. Rather, it is a descriptive statement of how 
the first two principles are to be accomplished; it indicates "a perse- 
verance in the two others, till they are perfectly accomplished."^ At 
the same time, it is also the recognition that the first two principles, 
when perfectly maintained, leads to "perfect goodness," the highest 
sphere of Confucian moral cultivation that embodies the principle by 
which things and affairs are necessarily so (dangran zhi ji 4287 4). 

In the political frame of Daxue, when the kings came to "rest in 
perfect goodness," the people also attained to their proper places (de 
qi suo &3-H: FIT), dynamically resting (zhi 1E), neither falling short nor 








^^ Daxue zhangju, "Classic" 3 (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 91). 

” See Zhuzi yulei, 16.319. At the same time, it should be remembered that self- 
cultivation can ultimately be perfected only in a social setting. John H. Berthrong 
and Evelyn N. Berthrong, Confucianism: A Short Introduction (Oxford: Oneworld, 
2000), 31, remarks, "The vision [of self-cultivation] was predicated on the assump- 
tion that the task of becoming fully and authentically human could only be 
accomplished within a social setting." 

^ Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 62n. 3. Zhu's commentary on this verse inter- 
prets zhi as the point to which one must strive (bi zhi 4^ 43) and from which one 
cannot deviate (bu qian AXE). 

? Notes in Legge, Chinese Classics, 1.356. See also Zhuzi yulei, 14.270: “Resting in 
prefect goodness’ encompasses ‘ming mingde’ and ‘xin min’. The [cultivated] 
individual must rest in perfect goodness; the people must rest in perfect goodness” 
(translation mine). 

°° Zhu’s commentary to Daxue zhangju, "Classic" 1. 

?' Zhu’s commentary to Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 3.5: “In renewing the 
people, the former kings came to rest in perfect goodness, enabling every single 
creature then in the realm, as well as those in later generation, to attain to their 
proper places” (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 103). 
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overshooting,” in the moral obligations (dang ran “4%8) and virtues 
that are in accord with their respective role within society. Thus, the 
commentary text for this verse reads, 


"King Wen ... came to rest [in perfect goodness]."? He who fulfils the 
role of a ruler came to rest in humaneness (ren 1); he who fulfils the 
role of a minister came to rest in reverence (jing tl). He who fulfils the 
role of a son came to rest in filial piety (xiao 7); he who fulfils the role 
of a father came to rest in affection (ci 2&). He who has dealings with his 
countrymen came to rest in trustworthiness (xin fi). (Daxue zhangju, 
"Commentary" 3.3; translation mine) 


From the late Warring States period onwards, there are five human 
relationships (wu lun 116) that are determinative in Confucian 
ethics: ruler-minister, father-son, husband-wife, elder-younger, 
friend-friend.” Dainian Zhang notes that "the identification of these 
relationships is prescriptive rather than descriptive. To say that 
someone is my ruler or father implies a certain attitude I am to have 
toward him and he toward me.”” Each social relation possesses a 
natural order and norm (suoyi ran PLAŻA) that conforms to the 
principle or pattern (li ##) dictated by Heaven;” and this natural 
order ultimately demands a corresponding moral imperative and 


5 See Zhuzi yulei, 14.271. See also Lunyu, 11.16. 

5 The gloss “came to rest [in perfect goodness]" is implied from Zhu's commen- 
tary to Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 3.3. See Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 98-99. 

*' The five human relations are seen in Mengzi, 3A.4: “This gave the sage King 
further cause for concern, and so he appointed Hsieh (Xie $2) as the Minister of 
Education whose duty was to teach the people human relationships (ren lun A48): 
love between father and son, duty between ruler and subject, distinction between 
husband and wife, precedence of the old over the young, and faith between 
friends" (ET D. C. Lau, trans., Mencius [London: Penguin, 1970], 102). 

5 Zhang, Key Concepts in Chinese Philosophy, 321. 

5 Zhuzi yulei, 17.383: "The reason whereby something is so (suoyi ran t LAS) is 
given by that which is above it. The reason whereby a ruler should be benevolent is 
that the ruler is the leading brain and the people and land are all entrusted to his 
care. He must use [humaneness] and favor. Suppose one considers what will 
happen if he is not benevolent and loving, then things would certainly not get 
done! It is not that this is said of the ruler: that he cannot not use [humaneness] 
and favor. It is rather that this is to conform to principle. Suppose one discusses one 
household. The head of the household uses love towards the people of the 
household and cherishes the things of the household. This is because this is to conform 
to principle, as if Heaven had commissioned it to be so.... Other important discussions are 
all alike. In all cases the heavenly principle has commissioned it to be so" (italics 
mine; ET Zhang, Key Concepts in Chinese Philosophy, 279-80). For further discussion on 
li, see page 227. 
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obligation (dang ran ?425)." In other words, each social relation 
possesses a certain is-ness that demands a corresponding ought-ness.” 
Since each relationship entails two moral norms that are to be 
displayed by either member, there are altogether ten moral norms 
(shi yi + X.) that are determinative for the five human relationships.” 
The Daxue text lists three sets of relationships with their concomitant 
virtues: ruler-minister, father-son, fellow members of the state. Two 
observations can be made here. First, the presence of these moral 
norms linked by the key word "rest" (zhi) suggests that "resting in 
perfect goodness" entails the exercise of the virtues within the five 
human relationships. Second, the text cites the relationship between 
fellow members of the state rather than between friends. It, however, 
characterizes this relationship with the same moral norm as that 
between friends: trustworthiness (xin). This suggests that the text 
considers fellow civic members to interact as friends, thereby 
expanding the scope of friendship to a political level. 

Resting in perfect goodness, with its dual emphasis on self-renewal 
and renewal of the people, is also fundamental to attaining political 
legitimacy—the mandate of heaven (tian ming Kir). The idea of tian 


5 Zhuzi yulei, 18.414: "He was asked, ‘Some Questions said that things have the 
standard by which they ought to be (dang ran ?42A) and also the reason for which 
they are what they are (suoyi ran Jr EA). What does this mean?’ He replied, ‘In 
serving one's parents one ought (dang “4) to have filial piety, in serving one's older 
siblings one ought (dang) to have the respect of the younger siblings; this is the 
standard of what ought to be (dang ran). Now how does one know that one ought to 
show filial piety in serving one's parents? How does one know that one ought to 
show the respect of a younger sibling when dealing with an older sibling? This is 
the reason for which things are so (suoyi ran)” (ET Zhang, Key Concepts in Chinese 
Philosophy, 36). 

5 See Siu-chi Huang, Essentials of Neo-Confucianism: Eight Major Philosophers of the 
Song and Ming Periods (Westport: Greenwood, 1999), 151. 

* The Evolution of the Rites (Liyun #Li&), 2.19, lists the ten moral norms as fol- 
lows: “What are the human norms (ren yi A X)? The father is to be compassionate, 
the son filial; the elder brother kind and the younger brother respectful; the 
husband just and the wife submissive; the old person gracious and the young 
deferent; the ruler benevolent and the minister loyal. These ten are called the 
human norms” (translation mine). Note that this passage makes no mention of the 
relationship between friends. Mencius, however, notes that the proper attitude 
between friends should be trustworthiness (xin fä). 

© Zhu’s commentary to Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 2.3, states that King Wen 
received the mandate of heaven because he was able to renew himself and the 
people. See also Zhuzi yulei, 16.319. 
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ming presents a heavenly or transcendental sanction for legitimate 
human rule, asserting Heaven as the final judge in establishing or 
deposing kings. The bestowal of this mandate is conditioned upon 
knowing Heaven, serving Heaven, and following its decrees and 
mandates (ming fir), all of which are ultimately predicated on self- 
cultivation.“ The bestowal of the mandate is not constant, and it can 
be withdrawn when an enthroned recipient proves himself unworthy 
of the charge. 


Eight Particular Steps 


The main section of the canonic core comprises the Eight Particular 
Steps in chiastic structure. The sequence of the text can be laid out as 
follows: 


*' Mengzi, 7A.1: "For a man to give full realization to his heart is for him to 
understand his own nature, and a man who knows his own nature will know 
Heaven. By retaining his heart and nurturing his nature he is serving Heaven" (ET 
Lau, Mencius, 182). 
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(8) Those of antiquity who wished to cause the light of their luminous virtue 
to shine forth before the entire world (ming mingde yu tianxia YEAR F) 
put governing their kingdoms well first; 
(7) wishing to govern their kingdoms well (zhi guo if), they first es- 
tablished order in their households; 
(6) wishing to establish order in their households (qi jia 7t ZX), they 
first cultivated their own ‘person’; 
(5) wishing to cultivate their own ‘person’ (xiu sheng 14), they 
first set their minds in the right; 
(4) wishing to set their minds in the right (zheng xin IE»), 
they first made their thoughts true; 
(3) wishing to make their thoughts true (cheng yi i 
35), they first extended their knowledge to the ut- 
most; 
(2) the extension of knowledge (zhi zhi $i 11) lies 


in 











(1) fully apprehending the principle in things 
(ge wu 38491). 


(1) Only after the principle in things is fully 
apprehended (wu ge Wi) does 
(2) knowledge become complete (zhi zhi ^11 42); 
(3’) knowledge being complete, thoughts may become 
true (yi cheng KW); 
(4’) thoughts being true, minds may be set in the right (xin 
zheng +t» 1E); 
(5’) the mind being so set, the person becomes cultivated (sheng 
xiu 4 1B); 
(6°) the person being cultivated, order is established in the house- 
hold (jia qi Zt); 
(7) household order being established, the kingdom becomes well- 
governed (guo zhi Elf); 
(8°) the kingdom being well-governed, the entire world enjoys enduring 
peace (tianxia ping K FP). 























From this sequence, the Eight Particular Steps are: 

1) apprehending the principle in things (ge wu 44) 
2) extending knowledge (zhi zhi $I s) 

3) making the thoughts true (cheng yi VÀ xx) 
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4) setting the mind in the right (zheng xin 1E») 

5) cultivating the person (xiu sheng 1-4) 

6) establishing order in the household (qi jia 37%) 

7) governing the kingdom well (zhi guo YA) 

8) bringing enduring peace to the world (ping tianxia ^ F) 


The Eight Particular Steps outline the necessary sequence for estab- 
lishing world peace, starting from personal cultivation, the estab- 
lishment of household order, the proper governance of the state, and 
then ultimately the manifestation of universal peace. Zhu connects 
the Eight Particular Steps with the Three Guiding Principles, remark- 
ing that these steps are the means for bringing the Three Guiding 
Principles into fruition. He reminds us that the initial reason given at 
the top of the sequence (ming mingde yu tianxia) comprises the first 
(causing the light of one's virtue to shine forth; ming mingde) and 
second guiding principle (renewing the people; xin min). Moreover, 
he groups steps 1-5 with ming mingde and steps 6-8 with xin min.? A 
slightly different way of configuring the eight steps is to consider step 
5 (cultivation of the person; xiu shen) as the root." Steps 1-4 then 
become the means for obtaining this cultivation, while steps 6-8 are 
its goals and purposes. But in either approach, the Eight Particular 
Steps maintain the dual Confucian concerns for the individual (xiu ji 
1% 3) and society (zhi ren if A). 

Two observations should be noted about the sequence of the Eight 
Particular Steps. First, the eight steps should not be construed as a 
strict logical sorites where each sequential progression is like the 
rung of a ladder. The completion of one step in the argument does 
not automatically entail the attainment of the next. For example, Zhu 
remarks that the “completion of knowledge" only enables (ke de n] 44) 
"the making of thoughts sincere.”® Disciplined effort must be 





€ Zhuzi yulei, 14.267. 

5 Zhu's commentary to Daxue zhangju, “Classic” 5: "xiu shen and above are the 
affairs of mingde, qi jia on down are the affairs of xin min" (translation mine). 

*' Daxue zhangju, “Classic” 6: "From the Son of Heaven on down to the common- 
ers, all without exception should regard cultivation of the person as root" (ET 
Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 94). See also Li Xiusheng #14 Œ and Zhu Anqun 7k E, eds., 
Sishu Wujing Cidian VYP Ti Za f HL (Beijing: ZhongGuo WenLian, 1998), 105. 

& See Zhu's commentary to Daxue zhangju, “Classic” 5: "Knowledge being com- 
plete, the thoughts can then successfully be made true. The thoughts being true, 
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constantly employed; otherwise, the progress that one has already 
made will be lost.^In other cases, the completion of one step is 
simultaneous with the completion of the next. For example, Zhu 
explains that the use of zai fE (“lies in") in zhizhi zai gewu SUE H) 
shows the extremely tight connection between "apprehending the 
principle in things (gewu #44)” and the "extension of knowledge 
(zhizhi $& &Il)." The two elements happen at the same time; there is no 
time or sequential lapse." Fundamentally, the Eight Particular Steps 
must be understood broadly as a guide of how one is to approach the 
Way of Greater Learning. Sequence is important; it is forcefully 
argued by the text's analogy of the root and branch, and the example 
of the proper order of chiseling and polishing.® At the same time, the 
Eight Particular Steps cannot be reduced into a rigid and ironclad 
schema.” 

Second, the text appears to mark out a progression where outer 
realization is predicated on inner cultivation. This is represented by a 
series of outwardly radiating concentric circles of focus: individual 
(steps 1-5) — household (step 6) — kingdom (step 7) — entire world 
(step 8). But the commentary chapters are quick to remark that the 
directional flow is not linear or unidirectional, but almost cyclic. For 
example, inner cultivation entails an investigation of the principle 
that is in the external world and cosmos.” Knowledge of our individual 
principle and nature is aided by our understanding of the principle in 





the mind can then successfully be set in the right" (italics mine; ET Gardner, Ta- 
hsueh, 93). 

°° See Zhu's commentary at the end of Daxue zhangju, “Commentary” 6. 

% See Zhuzi yulei, 15.309-310. 
Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 3.4. 
Zhuzi yulei, 15.310 writes: "The Daxue speaks of 'only after the principle in 
things is fully apprehended does knowledge become complete' on down through 
'the entire world enjoys peace'. The Sage spoke broadly; he did not [specifically] 
say, if one is able to do this, one is then able to do that; nor did he say that, if one is 
able to do this, one can then study that. He just stated it broadly, as is. Later, 
chapter by chapter, paragraph after paragraph, further explanation is given. It is 
simply that men must come to an understanding of the passage on their own" (ET 
Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 93). 

? Tam here following Cheng Yi's and Zhu Xi's approach, the Learning of Prin- 
ciple (li xue ^£). Cheng Hao and Wang Yangming, on the other hand, emphasize 
the Learning of the Mind (xin xue Ù), arguing that principle is inherent in the 
mind, and that it is through knowledge of the mind that one comes to know 
Heaven. 
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the things and affairs of the universe. Moreover, the ruler’s role as a 
moral exemplar can be accomplished only by paying attention to his 
own luminous virtue and by measuring the minds of his people 
through reciprocity.” There is thus a recurrent theme of “finding 
within one’s own innermost self a reflection of the abiding patterns of 
meaning inherent in the outside world, on the basis of which one can 
then attain a solid ground for moral judgment and for effective 
interaction with others in all the varying spheres of human rela- 
tions.”” 


Self-cultivation 

Self-cultivation at its core begins with gewu #%44).” The meaning of 
the phrase is highly disputed, and the issue is further compounded by 
a lacuna in the pertinent section of the original text. Zhu inserted his 
interpretation into the text, arguing that gewu is the process of 
apprehending and probing the underlying principle (li ##) in every- 
thing that we encounter.” According to Zhu, there is one supreme 


71 See page 232. 

” Andrew Plaks, “Daxue (X°#),” RoutledgeCurzon Encyclopedia of Confucianism (ed. 
Xinzhong Yao; London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2003) 1:183-84. 

7? Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 6, translates the phrase as "[the perception 
of] all things in the objective world through the correct conceptual grid." 

™ See Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 5. See also Daxue zhangju xu where Zhu 
remarks that greater learning consist of “probing principle (giong li 2338)." In fact, 
Zhu goes so far as to say that apprehending principle differentiates greater learning 
from lesser learning. See Zhuzi yulei 7.124.12; 7.125.1 (ET Gardner, Learning to Be a 
Sage, 90, 93). 

The dispute in the term gewu turns primarily on the meaning of ge, a word 
which can mean "to correct," "to arrive," or "to oppose" (A. C. Graham, Two Chinese 
Philosophers: Ch‘éng Ming-tao and Ch'éng Yi-ch'uan [London: Lund Humphries, 1958], 
74). Zhu's interpretation of gewu appears to follow Cheng Yi who says: "Ge }% is like 
qiong 2j (to exhaust); wu #9 is like li Fl (principle). Gewu is like saying ‘to exhaust 
their principles" (Henan Chengshi Yishu WAFER, 25:1a as cited in Philip J. 
Ivanhoe, Ethics in the Confucian Tradition: The Thought of Mencius and Wang Yang-ming 
[Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990], 81). For an article in support of Zhu’s reading, see D. 
C. Lau, “A Note on Ke Wu $K #9,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 30 
(1967): 353-57. In contrast to Zhu’s reading, Wang Yangming, explains ge as “to 
rectify” and wu as “the presence of an idea.” According to him, gewu then means to 
rectify one’s mind. See Instructions for Practical Living (Zhuanxi lu f£ 2] 3&), 1.6-7 (ET 
Wing-tsit Chan, trans., Instructions for Practical Living and other Neo-confucian Writings 
by Wang Yang-ming [New York: Columbia University Press, 1963], 14-15). See also 
Zhang, Key Concepts in Chinese Philosophy, 455. In essence, the dispute concerning 
gewu ultimately centers on whether the fullest realization of one’s potential is a 
matter of objective study of the external world or of intuitive knowledge formed by 
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principle that underlies all things in the universe and that connects 
“the natural and social worlds, the foundation for unity between 
Heaven and humanity (tian ren he yi KA A—).”” Every living thing 
and affair in the universe has its specific principle (li FE), the norm for 
both the natural order and the moral order, the rule for “why things 
are so" (suoyi ran PT VASA) and “that things ought to be so" (dang ran 
*455). "5 But each of these specific principles is only a manifestation 
of the one supreme principle." The presence of this one supreme 
principle both in humanity and the cosmos provides every person 
with the capacity for knowing the Way via observation of the world. 
By studying this principle in every affair and everything that we 
encounter in our daily lives, we extend our knowledge (zhi zhi Zn). 
With practice and by constantly building upon our understanding of 
principle, we will be able to penetrate the underlying quality and 
nature of all things, both that which is manifest and hidden, and 
ultimately illumine the substance and application of our minds (xin 
ù). ® Knowledge of the principle in the myriad things of heaven then 





an introspective investigation of the self. See Andrew Plaks, "Gewu zhizhi (K #2 
^lI)," RoutledgeCurzon Encyclopedia of Confucianism 1:226-27. 

73 Thomas Selover, “Li (38)," RoutledgeCurzon Encyclopedia of Confucianism 1:354- 
55; 

7° Zhang, Key Concepts in Chinese Philosophy, 36-37. Adherents of the "School of 
the Way” (dao xue 35^) use the twin ideas of is-ness and ought-ness to explain li #1. 
Graham, Two Chinese Philosophers, 8, cites Xu Heng (1209-1281 C.E.): "If we exhaust 
the principles in the things of the world, it will be found that a thing must have a 
reason why it is as it is (suoyi ran zhi gu Jr UAR Z HO) and a rule to which it should 
conform (suo dang ran zhi ze fit “498-2 W), which is what is meant by ‘principle.”” 
See also idem, Two Chinese Philosophers, 8-22; Willard J. Peterson, "Another Look at 
Li," Bulletin of Song-Yüan Studies 18 (1986): 13-31. 

7 Zhuzi yulei, 6.99.11: "Someone asked: The myriad things are splendid; still are 
they the same or not? Chu replied: Principle alone is one. Moral principle thus is 
the same, but its manifestations are not. Underlying the relationship between a 
sovereign and a minister is the principle for the relationship between a sovereign 
and a minister; underlying the relationship between a father and a son is the 
principle for the relationship between a father and a son" (ET Gardner, Learning to 
Be a Sage, 91). For a collection of Zhu's sayings on principle, see Gardner, Learning to 
Be a Sage, 90-92. 

7? In Zhu's thought, the word xin Ò is the locus of the will, intellect, emotion, 
and desire of a person. It is usually translated as the mind, heart, or mind/heart. A. 
C. Graham, Disputers of the Tao: Philosophical Argument in Ancient China (La Salle: Open 
Court, 1989) 61, lists three psychological classes to which the term applies: 
knowledge, passions, and purpose. 
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becomes the means by which we apprehend our own principle and 
nature.” 

With a perceptive knowledge of the cosmos and of ourselves, we 
can become true in our thoughts (cheng yi wks) and true to our 
nature, manifesting integrity in our entire being.” There will be no 

self-deception (zigi FEX): our hearts, our minds, our thoughts, our 
motives, and our actions will constantly be one, regardless of whether 
we are in the presence of others or alone." Moreover, we will be in a 
position to rectify our minds (zheng xin IE: Ò), keeping close watch 
over our rage (fen zhi 31%), fears (kong ju #4), delights (hao le kk), 
and anxieties (you huan Wii) so that we do not indulge our desires 
(yu #k) and allow our emotions (ging T$) to prevail.” If the mind is 
rectified, we will then be able to know and nourish the goodness of 
our human nature, recovering the full potential of the four cardinal 
virtues of humaneness (ren {—),” righteousness (yi X), propriety (li 


= 




















” Gardner, Learning to Be a Sage, 66. 

® The word cheng iK has been traditionally translated as “sincerity” or “to be 
sincere.” Gardner, Four Books, 123, however considers “sincerity” to be inadequate. 
He writes, “To be sincere implies a feeling or emotion of genuineness projected 
outwardly, toward something, that is, to be sincere toward others. To these 
readers, only secondarily—if at all—does it convey the sense of first being genuine 
to ourselves. For Zhu and the later Chinese, cheng is foremost the process and 
capacity of being true to ourselves, of being true to the human nature endowed in 
us.” Consequently, he prefers the phrase “true” or “to make oneself true.” Plaks, Ta 
Hstieh and Chung Yung, 11, translates cheng as “integral wholeness.” In this chapter, I 
translate cheng WÈ as “true.” 

*' Daxue zhangju, “Commentary” 6.1: "Becoming true in one's thoughts is allow- 
ing no self-deception—as one hates the hateful smell, as one loves the lovely color" 
(ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 105). The concept of cheng in Daxue operates in the ethical 
realm. Such an understanding is also present in Mengzi, 4A.12 (ET Lau, Mencius, 123) 
where cheng is the source of faithfulness (xin ff), and the content of goodness and 
the four virtues (humaneness, righteousness, propriety, and wisdom). See Yanming 
An, "The Idea of Cheng (Integrity): Its Formation in the History of Chinese 
Philosophy" (Ph.D. diss., University of Michigan, 1997), 52-56. 

* See Zhu's commentary to Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 7.1: “It would seem 
that these four things [i.e., rage, terror, doting, and misery], being operations of the 
mind, are familiar to everyone. But, if once under their influence a person is unable 
to keep close watch over them, desires will be aroused and the emotions will 
prevail" (ET Gardner, Ta-hsueh, 108). 

5 Ren {— is frequently translated as humaneness, humanity, true goodness, or 
benevolence. The Chapter and Verse Commentary on the Practice of the Mean (Zhongyong 
zhangju FE), 20.5 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 119), remarks: "Ren {= is what it 
means to be human (ren A),” emphasizing that ren {— is the essential feature of 
human beings, the virtue that defines what humanity is. Moreover, according to 
folk etymology, the character for ren {= is formed from “human” (ren A) and “two” 
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1L), and wisdom (zhi #3). It is through this entire process that we 
cultivate ourselves. 


Governing Others 
Self-cultivation must issue forth in moral action and behavior. Having 
understood the principle of all things, we then know “how to com- 
port ourselves as required by the nature of everything that we 
encounter. In all of life’s situation we behave as we should interrela- 
tionally,” bringing order to the household, proper governance to 
the kingdom, and peace to the entire world. 

Self-cultivation allows one to bring balance and order to the 
household. When confronted by the vicissitudes of life, we will not be 
mastered and led astray by the swirl of raw emotions (kinship and 
affection [qin ai 2 ], derision [jian wu Ik], awe [wei jing St], pity 
[ai guan 3x35], scorn [ao duo HLS 











5] such as excessive love for one's 
children or greed for wealth.™ On the contrary, we forego our natural 
biases (pian fii), critically examining and doing what is right in our 
family. The text goes on to state that if we are able to bring order to 
our household, we will be able to govern (zhi 78) the kingdom well; if 
we are able to teach our household, we will be able to teach the 
kingdom. This household-kingdom relationship is based on the 
premise that familial relations exemplify and effect proper social and 
political relations. "Filial respect provides the basis for serving one's 
sovereign; brotherly devotion provides the basis for serving one's 
superiors; and parental love provides the basis for commanding all of 














(er —), suggesting that ren {— stresses the social aspect of human beings. As a 
virtue, ren 1. is used in a particular and general sense. In the particular sense, ren 
relates to the heart of sympathy and love alone, and is one of the four cardinal 
virtues. In the general sense, ren generates and encompasses the four cardinal 
virtues of mankind: humaneness (ren 1), righteousness (yi X), propriety (li 1L), 
and wisdom (zhi 47). The understanding of ren is complex and changes with 
different writers. For a study outlining the similarities and differences in Confu- 
cius's, Mencius's, and Zhu's understanding of ren, see Bloom, "Three Visions of Jen," 
8-42. See also Wing-tsit Chan, "The Evolution of the Confucian Concept Jén,” 
Philosophy East and West 4 (1955): 295-319; idem, "Chinese and Western Interpreta- 
tions of Jen (Humanity)," Journal of Chinese Philosophy 2 (1975): 107-29. 

** See Prefatory Remarks to the Collected Commentaries of the Works of Mencius 
(Mengzi jizhu xuyan ih Y 3E 5) (ET Gardner, “Transmitting the Way,” 169). 

** Gardner, Four Books, 8. 

56 Zhu’s commentary to Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 8.2. 
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one's subordinates.”*’ Moreover, the power of moral example sug- 
gests that the behavior of a single family or individual can influence 
an entire kingdom.” Thus, the superior man (junzi 41 T) is able to 
accomplish the moral instruction of the whole empire without ever 
leaving his house." Finally, the household-kingdom relationship is 
tied to the notion that the kingdom models a household with its 
necessary moral obligations. As the father and mother, the ruler must 
show parental kindness (ci 2&) to the populace;" as the children, the 
people must demonstrate obedience to their sovereign. 

Although the ninth chapter of Daxue commentary suggests that 
any household or any superior man can bring about proper gover- 
nance of the kingdom, the tenth chapter shifts the emphasis toward 
the ruler and his household." The ruler's household becomes a 
microcosm of the entire kingdom," and his interactions with differ- 
ent household members become the paradigm for social relations 
within the empire.” Although the development of this paradigmatic 
household etiquette of the ruler is predicated on prior links within 





*” Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 9.1 (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 13). 

° Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 9.3: "When a single family evinces the ideal of 
human kindness, then human kindness will be promoted in the entire realm; when 
a single family evinces a deferential spirit, then a spirit of deference will be 
promoted in the entire realm. And conversely, should the members of a single 
family be greedy and recalcitrant, this will give rise to a state of anarchy through- 
out the entire kingdom" (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 13-14). 

® The term junzi literally means "son of a lord.” In earlier texts such as the Book 
of Documents and the Book of Odes, it refers to a social position (a member of the 
aristocracy) and not to the individual's moral character. In later texts such as the 
Lunyu, its uses include exclusive reference to social status, exclusive reference to 
character, and reference to status and character simultaneously. Hsiao, History of 
Chinese Political Thought, 120, remarks that "Confucius' ideal superior man was ... a 
man complete in virtue and elevated in status." Through this use, Confucius hoped 
to reconstitute a ruling class similar to that present in the old feudal world. The 
opposite of a junzi is a xiaoren /|\ \ (“petty man"). 

°° Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 9.2; 10.3. 

?' Commentators are aware of this shift and remark that the “one individual" 
and the "one household" of the ninth chapter of the commentary refer to the ruler 
and his household. See Legge, Chinese Classics 1.371; Liji zhushu TUidikWi, 60.986: 
“The one household and the one individual is the ruler" (translation mine). 

? While it is common to portray society as a magnified family, it is also possible 
to expand the categories and portray the universe as a family. In the Western 
Inscription, Zhang Zai (1020-1077 C.E.) states, "Heaven is my father and Earth is my 
mother... All people are my brothers and sisters... The great ruler (the emperor) is 
the eldest son of my parents (Heaven and Earth)... In life I follow and serve [Heaven 
and Earth]" (ET Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 497-98). 

? Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 10.1. 
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the Eight Particular Steps (such as observing principle and letting his 
luminous virtue shine), the text breaks the “outwardly radiating” 
sequence and argues that the ruler must also measure the minds of 
his people (xie ju $31), exercising consideration, reciprocity, and 
empathy (shu 4). He takes the concerns of the people as his own, 
treating them as he himself would want to be treated. In this way, he 
gains the confidence of the people, brings order to the kingdom, and 
ultimately establishes peace in the entire world. 





THE ZHONGYONG 


The authorship of the Zhongyong is traditionally attributed to Zisi.” As 
with the Daxue, the Zhongyong was originally a chapter in the Liji. 
When Zhu incorporated it into the Four Books, he divided the text into 
thirty three chapters without altering its order, and wrote a detailed 
commentary on it.” Zhu considered the Zhongyong to be highly 
abstract and difficult to understand, containing the subtle mysteries 
of the ancients." He therefore recommended that it should be read 


** Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 9.4; 10.2-3. Technically, xie ju 33H means to 
“measure with the carpenter’s square (ju 4E)." Zhuzi yulei, 16.361, however, 
understands ju to refer to one's mind (xin). Explaining the principle of xie ju, the 
text further states that the superior man sees the minds of others as similar to his 
own. Thus, he always uses his own mind to measure the minds of others in order to 
achieve peace, not doing unto others what he does not want done unto himself. 
Zhuzi yulei, 16.364, clarifies this point, stating that “shu Al (reciprocity) is also the 
meaning of xie ju” (translation mine). The importance of shu is clear, not least in 
Lunyu, 4.15, where in explaining the one thread that runs through the Master’s 
Way, Zengzi remarks, “The way of the Master consists in doing one's best (zhong 1%) 
and in using oneself as a measure to gauge the likes and dislikes of others (shu A). 
That is all” (ET Lau, Analects [Bilingual ed.], 33). 

*5 See the Records of the Historians (Shi ji EW), 47.1946. 

” For an account of the Zhongyong prior to Zhu, see Tu Wei-ming, Centrality and 
Commonality: An Essay on Chung-yung (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1976), 
12-17. 

? Zhuzi yulei, 62.1479: "The Zhongyong speaks often of the abstract; for example, 
it speaks loftily of 'spiritual beings' and 'forming a trinity with heaven and earth.' 
Few are the passages that speak of learning on the lower level; numerous are those 
that speak of penetration on the higher level" (ET Gardner, "Principle and 
Pedagogy," 72). Modern authors also attest to the difficulty of understanding the 
Zhongyong. For example, Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 96, remarks that the 
Zhongyong is "perhaps the most philosophical in the whole body of ancient 
Confucian literature." 
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last after the Daxue, Lunyu, and Mengzi, remarking that “having read 
these three books, you will already understand half of what is in the 
Zhongyong.”” 

The central message of the Zhongyong is to “encourage the ongoing 
productive confluence of the ‘Way of Heaven’ (tian dao K3É) and the 
‘Way of Man’ (ren dao Ai) through human virtuosity” and moral 
education.” The opening chapter presents a programmatic overview 
of this message, beginning with three aphoristic statements: “By the 
term ‘nature’ (xing VE) we speak of that which is imparted by the 
[mandate] of Heaven; by ‘the Way’ (dao if) we mean that path which 
is in conformance with the intrinsic nature of man and things; and by 
‘moral instruction’ (jiao #) we refer to the process of cultivating 
man’s proper way (dao il) in the world." Through these state- 
ments, the text posits a tight relationship between Heaven and man; 
between the ontological Way (the Way of Heaven) and the ethical 
Way (the Way of Man)."' Subsequent chapters of the Zhongyong then 
describe this relationship in further detail, laying out the full range of 
possibilities for such a union: from the impossibility of its attainment 
(chapters 2-11), to the concrete expressions of partial fulfillment 
(chapters 12-20), and finally to the lofty human and cosmic implica- 
tions of its perfect realization (chapters 20-33). 

The word Way (dao 3$) is perhaps the most important concept in 
Chinese philosophy. In its literal use, it means “path,” “road,” or "to 
speak"; in its metaphorical use, it denotes the path of thought, 
governance, or ethical behavior.” Thus, the Way of Heaven refers to 









































°° Zhuzi yulei, 62.1479 (ET Gardner, "Principle and Pedagogy,” 72). 

? Roger T. Ames and David L. Hall, Focusing the Familiar: A Translation and Philo- 
sophical Interpretation of the Zhongyong (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2001), 
27. 

1 Zhongyong zhangju, 1.1 (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 25). Although not 
specifically described as the Way of Man, the second occurrence of dao with its 
attention to cultivation refers to the "correct Confucian way of ordering the self 
and world" (Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 80n. 3). 

11 The text's emphasis on the Way of Heaven and the Way of Man is under- 
scored by Zhu's annotations (“this chapter concerns tian dao Ki” or “this chapter 
concerns ren dao Ail”) after various chapter headings in the Zhongyong zhangju. 
According to him, chapters 22, 24, 26, 30, 31, and 32 discourse primarily on the Way 
of Heaven, and chapters 23, 25, 27, 28, and 29 the Way of Man. 

10 For a slightly expanded understanding, see Bryan W. Van Norden, “Introduc- 
tion," in Confucius and the Analects (ed. Bryan W. Van Norden; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 24. He explains: “This word (dao) has several related senses. 
(1) The original sense may have been ‘way,’ in the sense of ‘path’ or ‘road.’ It came 
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the natural order, norm, and rule of the universe; the Way of Man 
refers to the moral life that governs humanity. In the next two 
sections, we examine the elements of the Way of Heaven and the Way 
of Man as described in the Zhongyong, paying particular attention to 
how the Way of Man can approach the Way of Heaven. 


Elements of the Way of Heaven 


The Zhongyong does not explicitly define the Way of Heaven, but 
elusively describes it in multiple ways. For example, the text states, 
“The Way of Heaven and Earth ... produce things in an unfathomable 
way. The Way of Heaven and Earth is extensive, deep, high, brilliant, 
infinite, and lasting." The Zhongyong, nevertheless, focuses on two 
important elements that embody the character of the Way of Heaven: 
zhongyong "FR and cheng Wi. 

The word zhong "F means “middle” or “mean”; by extension, it 
means “perfect balance,” never leaning to one side or the other, 
never falling short or overshooting. It does not connote simply doing 
things in moderation; but rather “[weighing] circumstances and 
[finding] the perfect balance, behaving precisely as demanded by the 
particular circumstances.” The word yong Jl has a wider range of 
meaning. Zheng Xuan defined it as “practice” (yong Hj) and “con- 
stant" (chang ‘i);'° Cheng Yi as “unchanging” (bu yi ^^ 7); and Cheng 
Yi’s disciple Guo Zhongxiao (3112577; ?-1127 C.E.) as the “comprehen- 
sive penetration of that which is absolutely transforming the 
world.” Zhu, however, glosses it as “ordinary, normal or constant” 
(ping chang ^L ?$), suggesting that the principle of zhong should be 
applied in each and every situation of life. Zhu further endorses 
Cheng Yi's remark that zhong connotes the correct Way of the 





























to mean (2) ‘way,’ in the sense of ‘a way to do something,’ or ‘the right way to do 
something,’ or ‘the order that comes from doing things in the right way,’ (3) a 
‘linguistic account’ of a way to do something or a verb, that means ‘to give a 
linguistic account,’ (4) a metaphysical entity responsible for the way things act.” 

1 Zhongyong zhangju, 26 (ET Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 109). 

104 Gardner, Four Books, 108. 

16 Liji zhushu, 52.879-880. Following Zheng Xuan's understanding of yong Jii as 
yong JH, Riegel, “The Four ‘Tzu Ssu’ Chapters of the Li Chi,” 88, argues that the 
phrase “to apply the inner” (yong qi zhong INH"), found within the text itself 
(Zhongyong zhangju, 6), should be the proper gloss for zhongyong FE. 

106 Tu, Centrality and Commonality, 20. 
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universe (tianxia zhi zheng dao K F-Z1E1#) and yong the steadfast 
principle of the universe (tianxia zhi ding li R FZ). Thus, a 
loose paraphrase of zhongyong according to Zhu may be “maintaining 
perfect balance in each and every set of circumstances and thus 
keeping to [the correct Way and the] steadfast principle at all 
times.” The term zhongyong is the ideal standard to which humanity 
is to aspire in order to attain the Way of Heaven. 

Despite the importance of zhongyong, not least in its use as the title, 
the term almost disappears after chapter seven, a quarter of the way 
into the text. In its place appears “truthfulness” or “integrity” (cheng 
i). The terms zhongyong and cheng, however, do not embody two 
distinct concepts; rather, they represent two different ways of 
looking at the same ideals of the Way of Heaven.'” As in the Daxue, 
the Zhongyong's use of cheng also carries an ethical dimension, the 
completion of the self (zi cheng HIX) and the realization of one's 
moral nature." The Zhongyong, however, expands the categories of 
cheng. First, the Zhongyong describes cheng in supernatural categories 
of foreknowledge. The text reads, 


It is characteristic of absolute cheng to be able to foreknow. When a 
[state] or family is about to flourish, there are sure to be lucky omens. 
When a [state] or family is about to perish, there are sure to be unlucky 
omens, These omens are revealed in divination and in the movements 
of the four limbs [of the sacrificial victims]. When calamity or bless- 


17 Introductory remarks in the Zhongyong zhangju (ET Gardner, Four Books, 107). 

108 Gardner, Four Books, 109, with some modifications. A similar reading is given 
by Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 23-24, who understands the term as putting into 
common practice (yong Ji) the ideal of perfect equilibrium (zhong "P). 

Y? Zhongyong zhangju, 20.18, highlights the interrelationship between the two 
terms, stating, "He who is cheng maintains zhong ("perfect balance") without effort" 
(translation mine). 

"© The relationship between “making oneself true" (cheng iK) and self- 
“formation or completion” (cheng WX) is etymological. See Zhongyong zhangju, 25.1. 
Graham, Disputers of the Tao, 133, remarks that making oneself true (cheng ik) 
“derives from ch’eng fk ‘become whole,’ used (in contrast with sheng Œ ‘be born’) of 
the maturation of a specific thing. Graphically it is distinguished by the ‘speech’ 
radical fi, marking it as the wholeness or completeness of the person displayed in 
the authenticity of his words.” 

?! Divination, for example, was carried out by poking a heated iron into the 
surfaces of tortoise shells and “reading” the resulting cracks. See Victor H. Mair, 
Nancy Shatzman Steinhardt, and Paul Rakita Goldin, eds., Hawaii Reader in 
Traditional Chinese Culture (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2005), 8-9; Victor 
H. Mair, ed., The Columbia Anthology of Traditional Chinese Literature (Translations 
from the Asian classics; New York: Columbia University Press, 1994), 3-4; Sarah 
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ing is about to come, it can surely know beforehand if it is good, and it 
can also surely know beforehand if it is evil. Therefore he who has abso- 
lute cheng is like a spirit (shen #}). (Zhongyong zhangju, 24 [ET Chan, 
Source Book of Chinese Philosophy, 108]) 


The ability of foreknowledge results from perfect cheng. According to 
Zhu, the man with perfect cheng maintains a “psychological state of 
‘emptiness and brightness’ (xu ming \ié) that may be compared to 
an extremely clean mirror. It is able to reflect certain signs that are 
invisible for ordinary people." 

Second, the Zhongyong elevates cheng to a cosmological category. 
The text reads, 


Only he who is most perfectly cheng is able to give full realization to his 
human nature; able to give full realization to his human nature, he is 
then able to give full realization to the human nature of others; able to 
give full realization to the human nature of others, he is then able to 
give full realization to the nature of other creatures; able to give full 
realization to the nature of other creatures, he can then assist in the 
transformative and nourishing process of heaven and earth. If he can 
assist [or participate; zan ##] in the transformative and nourishing 
processes of heaven and earth,'? he can then form a trinity with hea- 
ven and earth (yu tiandi san Ej KJ). "^ 


Cheng is able to effect cosmic transformation since it entails not only 
the completion of the self but the completion of all things." The one 
who possesses perfect cheng fully realizes his original nature and 
manifests the virtues that are in accord with his essential humane- 
ness (ren {). Through the power of his moral example, he is then 
able to realize fully the nature of other people through a ripple-like 
effect."^ This outwardly radiating movement, beginning with the 


Allan, The Shape of the Turtle: Myth, Art, and Cosmos in Early China (SUNY Series in 
Chinese Philosophy and Culture; Albany: SUNY Press, 1991), 112-23. 

12 An, "The Idea of Cheng (Integrity),” 77. 

15 The meaning of zan %# is debated. It can mean “know,” “assist,” or “partici- 
pate." See An, "The Idea of Cheng (Integrity)," 69-71. 

14 Zhongyong zhangju, 22 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 124). 
5 Zhongyong zhangju, 25.3; 26.1-8 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 126-27). 
' This statement assumes that all humanity shares the same good nature. 
Mengzi, 44.7 (ET Lau, Mencius, 164), writes: “Now things of the same kind are all 
alike. Why should we have doubts when it comes to man? The sage and I are of the 
same kind." Since all humanity possesses the same nature that is fundamentally 
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internal truthfulness of the individual, is similar to steps 3-8 (making 
the thoughts true [cheng yi WX] ... bringing enduring peace to the 
entire world [ping tianxia "PX F) in the Eight Particular Steps of the 
Daxue. The Zhongyong, however, ratchets up the influence of the one 
with absolute cheng so that he effects not only the full realization of 
other human beings but also of the ten thousand creatures of the 
cosmos. This possibility turns on the concept of principle (li). A 
“person, who is born, is born of heaven as well as his parents since 
heaven imparts principle in him. Another way of saying this is that 
heaven endows the mind with principle and once endowed it be- 
comes nature by virtue of being the ‘humanized’ aspect of heaven.”'” 
The nature of man is connected to the nature of heaven (and all 
things) via principle;'? the nature of man is the concrete embodiment 
of the Way of Heaven. The man who is perfectly sincere and true to 
his nature thus shares in the very nature of heaven and earth. He is 
then able to participate (zan) in the nourishing of all creatures and in 
the regeneration, stability, and peace of the cosmos." 
This cosmological aspect of cheng is further described in the text: 





Absolute cheng is ceaseless (wu xi JEA). Being ceaseless, it is lasting. 
Being lasting, it is evident. Being evident, it is infinite. Being infinite, it 
is extensive and deep. Being extensive and deep, it is high and brilliant. 
It is because it is high and brilliant that it overshadows all things. It is 
because it is infinite and lasting that it can complete all things.... The 
Way of Heaven and Earth may be completely described in one sentence: 
They are without any doubleness (bu er 4s). (Zhongyong zhangju, 26 
[ET Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 109]) 


The state of perfect cheng is ceaseless (wu xi), possessing an inextin- 
guishable constancy such that there is a definite consistency and 
regularity in its movements. Heaven and Earth manifest this perfect 
state of constancy since they lack choice. The sun will continue to be 


good, they are able to admire and follow the perfect example set by the sage. The 
sage is therefore able to effect the external transformation of human society. 

"7 Allen Wittenborn, trans., Further Reflections on Things at Hand: A Reader by Chu 
Hsi (Lanham: University Press of America, 1991), 33. 

“8 Zhu remarks, “Heaven is principle, endowment is nature, and nature is 
principle” (Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 612). 

?? An, "The Idea of Cheng (Integrity),” 71-72, understands zan in the more 
passive sense of non-interference whereby the man with absolute cheng allows all 
things to develop their own natures. In this interpretation, the sage "cannot add 
anything to the movements of heaven and earth. However, he can ensure that no 
movements will be violated by artificial efforts" (72). 
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the sun, and the moon will continue to be the moon. There is there- 
fore no “doubleness” in its nature; it is constantly one. Humans, on 
the other hand, possess choice as they react to a multitude of events. 
There is therefore the danger that a person will lose touch with his 
human nature, moving from consistency to inconsistency. The Zhong- 
yong’s use of cheng then encourages people to imitate the constancy 
of the Way of Heaven, and maintain the consistent manifestation of 
their human nature, thereby participating in the completion of all 
things.'” 

The Zhongyong presents the Way of Heaven as the fundamental 
cosmic processes of the universe, the natural order by which all 
things are done and to which all things follow. At the same time, the 
text also presents the Way of Heaven as the ethical dictates that 
people are to follow in order to fulfill and realize their human nature. 
By conjoining the ethical and the cosmic dimensions, the Zhongyong 
illustrates the means by which humanity can join Heaven and Earth 
in the generative and transformative processes of cosmic harmony. 


Confluence of the Way of Man and the Way of Heaven 


The Confucian understanding of the Way precludes any sharp 
division between the Way of Heaven and the Way of Man, between 
the transcendent Way and the moral human life. The elements that 
occur in the realm of Heaven such as principle and nature are also 
predicated of humanity. Thus, the two Ways are closely related. The 
Zhongyong begins with the statement that the Way of Heaven de- 
mands a life that perfectly conforms to our human nature (xing). As 
that which is decreed by Heaven, our original nature is unalterable 
and good. Moreover, this nature is a manifestation of the same 
principle that is in Heaven. As humanity’s original nature is the 
concrete embodiment of the Way, a man who knows his own nature 
will know Heaven, and a man who lives a life in full conformity to his 
original nature fulfills the Way of Heaven. 

Despite the interconnectedness of the Way of Man and the Way of 
Heaven, the Zhongyong warns us that perfect manifestation of the 
Way of Heaven in humanity is extremely difficult, and lays out three 
possible levels of attainment: the Way of the Sage (shengren zhi dao Æ 


1 An, “The Idea of Cheng (Integrity),” 72-75. 
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AZ 3É), the Way of the Superior Man (junzi zhi dao # f 7.38), and 
the Way of the Petty Man (xiaoren zhi dao ”|\ \Z. iH). The Way of the 
Sage manifests the idealized attainment of the Way of Heaven in 
humanity; the Way of the Superior Man manifests a genuine desire, 
pursuit, and gradual attainment of the Way of Heaven; and the Way 
of the Petty Man, lacking any moral aversions or inhibitions, exhibits 
a blatant disregard of zhongyong."' Among these three levels of the 
Way of Man, the Zhongyong focuses on the Way of the Superior Man, 
the term occurring seven times in the text; the other two terms occur 
only once each. 

The difficulty of attaining the Way of Heaven stems from the near 
impossibility of achieving and maintaining absolute embodiment of 
cheng and zhong. Although one can demonstrate some incipient 
manifestations of the Way in bringing stability to the family, state, 
and the entire world, few people possess the capacity to uphold zhong 
and manifest perfect cheng constantly. Only the sage (shengren Æ 
A), possessing the highest intellectual perfection (wisdom; zhi 4) 
and the highest human perfection (humaneness; ren {—),'” is capable 
of doing so.’ He is one in every respect with the heavenly principle; 
he maintains perfect balance without effort, apprehends without 
thinking, and possesses no further need of becoming true since he is in 
the state of being true. As the epitome of human cultivation, the sage 
who embodies absolute cheng possesses almost supernatural power 
that transcends human capacity. He is like a spirit (shen 1l), possess- 
ing foreknowledge and the ability to read signs and omens.'? More 
important, the sage by virtue of his capacity participates in the 
dynamic structure of the cosmos, assisting in its transformative and 




















121 Zhongyong zhangju, 2. 

7? Zhongyong zhangju, 3, 9, 22 (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 26, 28, 44). 

7? Ulrich Unger, Grundbegriffe der altchinesischen Philosophie: Ein Wörterbuch für 
die Klassische Periode (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 2000), 104. See 
also Mengzi, 2A.2. 

124 The ease or possibility of becoming a sage is debated in the Confucian tradi- 
tion. Confucius did not claim to be a sage (Lunyu, 7.34 [ET Lau, Analects, 90]; Mengzi, 
24.2 [ET Lau, Mencius, 79]). He also remarked that he had never met a sage (Lunyu, 
7.26 [ET Lau, Analects, 89]), nor was he capable of fulfilling even one of the four 
aspects of the Way of the Superior Man (Zhongyong zhangju, 13.4 [ET Gardner, Four 
Books, 117]). Nevertheless, later Confucian thinkers consider Confucius to be a sage, 
and emphasize the possibility of sagehood. Mencius remarked that "all men are 
capable of becoming a Yao or a Shun [ancient sage kings]" (Mengzi, 6B.2 [ET Lau, 
Mencius, 172]). Zhu described a path to sagehood through education and practice. 

125 Zhongyong zhangju, 24 (ET Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 108). 
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nourishing processes and forming a trinity with Heaven and Earth (yu 
tiandi san Ej RIEZ). The Way of the Sage then is the highest level 
of cultivation in the Way of Man, a level that truly reflects the Way of 
Heaven. As the Zhongyong remarks, "Great indeed is the Way of the 
Sage! Overflowing,'” it produces and nourishes the ten thousand 
things; in its greatness it extends all the way to heaven." ^? 

Apart from discussing the two extreme endpoints of man's ability 
in attaining the Way of Heaven, its impossibility and its actual 
attainment in the Way of the Sage, the Zhongyong focuses on the Way 
of the Superior Man, the way by which one can progressively move 
toward the goal of perfect attainment. The difference between the 
Way of the Sage and the Way of the Superior Man using the concept 
of cheng is described as follows: 


To be true (cheng) is the Way of Heaven. To make oneself true (cheng) is 
the Way of [the Superior] Man. He who is true (cheng) maintains perfect 
balance without effort and apprehends without thinking; he is centered 
naturally and comfortably in the Way [of Heaven]. Such is the sage! He 
who makes himself true (cheng) chooses the good and holds to it firmly. 
(italics mine; Zhongyong zhangju, 20.18 [ET Gardner, Four Books, 121]) 


The Way of Heaven is the ideal. The Way of the Sage is the actual 
realization of that ideal; the Way of the Superior Man is the gradual 
realization of that ideal. The Way of Heaven and the Way of the Sage 


1% Zhongyong zhangju, 22 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 124), uses the numeral three 
(san 2) as an intransitive verb meaning (“to join as a third term"). See Plaks, Ta 
Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 97n. 3. 

77 The influence of the sage cannot be contained. Just as the sun shines its rays 
on all of creation, so will the sage influence all of humanity and creation. 

128 Zhongyong zhangju, 27.1-2 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 127). See also Zhongyong 
zhangju, 32.1-2 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 129): *Only he who is most perfectly cheng 
[i.e., the sage] is able to put in order the world's great invariable human relations, 
to establish the world's great foundation, and to know the transformative and 
nourishing processes of heaven and earth... Earnest and sincere, he is true 
goodness! Quiet and deep, he is the fountainhead! Vast and great, he is heaven!" In 
addition to these texts that extol the greatness of the sage, one must also hold in 
tension passages that speak of the absolute transcendence of the Way such that it is 
outside the reach of the sage. Zhongyong zhangju, 12: "The Way of the superior man 
functions everywhere and yet is hidden. Men and women of simple intelligence can 
share its knowledge; and yet in its utmost reaches, there is something which even 
the sage does not know. Men and women of simple intelligence can put it into 
practice; and yet in its utmost reaches there is something which even the sage is 
not able to put into practice" (ET Chan, Sources in Chinese Philosophy, 100). 
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are static and constant, depicting the state of being true; the Way of 
the Superior Man is dynamic, depicting the action of becoming true. 
In other words, the Way of Heaven and the Way of the Sage is cheng 
from beginning to end without any discontinuity; it is complete 
cheng. The Way of the Superior Man exhibits intermittent cheng.'” 

A central argument of the Zhongyong is to encourage the superior 
man to pursue the Way constantly, ultimately becoming a sage and 
participating in the nourishing processes of the cosmos. I highlight 
two approaches that the text suggests and that are pertinent to my 
overall project: the role of the mind (xin -L»), and the role of rites (li 


1L). 


The Role of the Mind in Cultivating the Way 
The opening chapter of the Zhongyong lays out the imperative for 
constantly pursuing the Way. It reads: 


The Way: it must not be abandoned for even a moment. What can be 
abandoned is not the Way. Consequently, the superior man treats with 
extreme care that not visible to him; and treats with apprehension even 
that beyond the reach of his hearing. Nothing is more manifest than the 
hidden, nothing more obvious than the subtle. Thus the superior man, 
even in solitude, is watchful over himself. Before pleasure, anger, sor- 
row, and joy have arisen (wei fa K7z)—this we call perfect balance 
(zhong +"). After they have arisen and attained due proportion—this we 
call harmony (he JII). Perfect balance is the great foundation of the un- 
iverse; harmony is the Way that unfolds throughout the universe. Let 
perfect balance and harmony be realized and heaven and earth will find 
their proper places therein; and, the ten thousand creatures will be 
nourished therein. (Zhongyong zhangju, 1.2-4 [ET Gardner, Four Books, 
110-11]) 





Just as the sage manifests perfect balance and absolute truthfulness 
at all times in all circumstances, the Zhongyong urges the superior 
man to pursue the Way relentlessly without ceasing from his efforts 


7? Zhuzi yulei, 64.1578, demonstrates this difference between the sage (Confu- 
cius), who displays cheng throughout his life, and Yan Yuan, who displays cheng 
only for a limited time. It states, "Cheng lasts from a thing's beginning to its end, 
without any discontinuation... For instance, the sage is in perfect cheng. It means 
that he is completely in cheng from his birth until death. In Yan Yuan, there would 
be nothing contrary to humaneness for three months. It means that, in him, the 
starting point of the three months is the beginning of cheng, and the final point of 
the three months is the end of cheng. After the three months, there may be some 
discontinuity in regard to his cheng" (An, "The Idea of Cheng [Integrity]," 145). 
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in mid-course (ban tu er fei FARM). Similarly, the text admo- 
nishes him to maintain perfect balance at all times (shi zhong IM 
rp). ?' The Zhongyong goes on to detail the means for achieving this 
constancy, explicitly and implicitly touching upon several key 
concepts including mind (xin Ù), nature (xing VE), and feelings (ging 
Tis). 

In order to understand the above text, it may be helpful to lay out 
the relationship between nature, feelings, and the mind." Building 
on Mencius’s Four Beginnings or Four Germs (si duan VY i), ” 
adherents of the “School of the Way” (dao xue i?) such as Zhu 
argue that human nature consists of the four cardinal virtues. When 
these four natures are stimulated, they express themselves respec- 
tively in the four feelings of commiseration (ceyin ‘il ka), shame and 
dislike (xiuwu 21:85), modesty and deference (cirang ik), and right 
and wrong (shifei #:4E).’* Nature is the substance (ti 4%) of feelings, 
and feelings are the concrete manifestation and function (yong H1) of 




















130 Zhongyong zhangju, 11.2 (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 29). 

81 Zhongyong zhangju, 2.2 (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 26). 

182 See Huang, Essentials of Neo-Confucianism, 137-38, 149-60; Wittenborn, Further 
Reflections on Things at Hand, 31-41; Shu-hsien Liu, "The Function of the Mind in Chu 
Hsi's Philosophy," Journal of Chinese Philosophy 5 (1978): 195-208. 

133 Mengzi, 2A.6: "The heart of compassion is the germ of [humaneness]; the 
heart of shame, of dutifulness; the heart of courtesy and modesty, of observance of 
the rites; the heart of right and wrong, of wisdom. Man has these four germs (si 
duan |i) just as he has four limbs" (ET Lau, Mencius, 83). 

134 Zhuzi yulei, 5.92: "According to Mencius, the feeling of commiseration of the 
mind is the beginning of [humaneness]. It therefore becomes clear that commisera- 
tion, shame and dislike, modesty and deference, right and wrong are feelings. 
[Humaneness], righteousness, propriety, and wisdom are the essence of the nature, 
but it is expressed in the feelings of commiseration, shame and dislike, modesty 
and deference, right and wrong" (ET Huang, Essentials of Neo-Confucianism, 152). 
Note that Mencius's and Zhu's list of four feelings differ from earlier texts which 
list seven. For example, Liyun, 2.19: "What are the feelings of men? They are joy (xi 
=), anger (nu 2), sadness (ai x), fear (ju 1H), love (ai %), disliking (wu i), and 
liking (yu &X)" (ET Li Ki [trans. James Legge; vols 27 and 28 of The Sacred Books of the 
East; ed. F. Max Müller; Oxford: Clarendon, 1885], 27:379). Note also that Zhu inverts 
Mencius's understanding of the Four Germs or Four Beginnings. Under Mencius, 
the Four Beginnings bloom into virtues; thus the virtue of humaneness (ren) 
develops or blooms from the feelings of pity and compassion. Under Zhu, feelings 
of pity and compassion arise from the endowed nature of humaneness (ren); 
feelings are the function or manifestation of the substance of nature. See Bloom, 
"Three Visions of Jen," 28. 
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nature; nature is passive, but feelings are active.'” Since nature is 
endowed from heaven and is in fact principle, it is fundamentally 
good. Feelings, however, can be good or bad depending upon the 
quality of one's qi ^&. With this understanding of nature and feelings, 
Zhu adds the category of the mind (xin Ù), asserting that the mind 
encompasses both nature and feelings. In this tripartite division, Zhu 
understands nature as the principle of the mind, feelings as the mind 
in action; nature as the substance of the mind, and feelings as the 
function of the mind. Although nature is passive and feelings are 
active, the mind is both active and passive as it links (tong 2) nature 
and feelings together and controls them as the ruler (zhu zai 3:5£).^* 
The mind therefore has the will or capacity to determine its goal (li 
zhi X35), thereby possessing the ability to direct one's qi and feel- 
ings." 

Zhu further expounds that there are two basic phases of the opera- 
tion of the mind: imminent and accomplished issuance.” Imminent 
issuance (wei fa AK) is the phase where nature dominates and 
feelings lie dormant; accomplished issuance (yi fa (47) is the phase 
where nature is stimulated such that feelings dominate.’ The former 
phase is identified as man's original nature and is the "ontological or 
moral mind" (dao xin it»); the latter phase with its manifestations of 
feelings is the “material mind" (ren xin A 4»).'? Feelings when 
released give rise to desires, and desires in themselves can be either 























15 For a discussion of Zhu's understanding of substance and function, see Wing- 
tsit Chan, "Patterns of Neo-Confucianism: Why Chu Hsi Differed from Ch'eng I,” 
Journal of Chinese Philosophy 5 (1978): 111-20. 

"6 Further Reflections on Things at Hand (Xu jinsilu EW EK), 1.46 (ET Witten- 
born, Further Reflections on Things at Hand, 66). 

7 Mengzi, 2A.2: “The will (zhi is) is the commander over the qi" (ET Lau, Men- 
cius, 77). 

28 The terms "imminent" and "accomplished issuance" are from Wittenborn, 
Further Reflections on Things at Hand, 35-38. He argues that there are four phases of 
the mind in its movement from consciousness to thought. They are total stillness 
(jing $$), imminent issuance (wei fa AZ), incipient issuance (qi i£), and accom- 
plished issuance (yi fa B8). 

7? Zhuzi yulei, 5.90, remarks, “Imminent issuance is the substance of the mind; 
accomplished issuance is the function of the mind" (translation mine). 

1 The two basic phases of the human mind are dao xin and ren xin. The dao xin, 
literally the “mind of the Way,” refers to the mind that is centered on the Way. On 
the other hand, the ren xin, literally the *mind of man," refers to the mind that is 
governed by one's impure and unbalanced qi, the mind that needs to be corrected 
and refined. See Preface to the Chapter and Verse Commentary on the Practice of the Mean 
(Zhongyong zhangju xu "HJE EJIE) (ET Gardner, “Transmitting The Way," 170). 
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good or bad depending upon the ability of the mind to regulate 
them." When feelings arise, it is the function of the mind to control 
and direct them in accordance with principle so that they do not 
burst forth unrestrained and degenerate into evil and selfish desires 
(si yu MAAK). 

This description of the moral psychological processes of the mind 
lays the background for understanding our text. In order for the 
superior man to constantly pursue the Way, he must be vigilant and 
examine himself at all times even when he is alone. He must maintain 
continual “seriousness or concentration" (jing Wi), ® directing his 
mind constantly to search his hidden thoughts and feelings, and 
regulate them, thereby preventing evil selfish desires and thoughts 
from germinating and disturbing his moral tranquility. The result 


11 The difference between mind, nature, feeling, and desire is described by Zhu 
as follows: "Nature is the state before activity begins, the feelings are the state 
when activity has started, and the mind includes both of these states. For nature is 
the mind before it is aroused, while feelings are the mind after it is aroused, as it is 
expressed in [Chang Tsai's] saying, "The mind commands man's nature and 
feelings'. Desire emanates from feelings. The mind is comparable to water, nature is 
comparable to the tranquility of still water, feeling is comparable to the flow of 
water, and desire is comparable to its waves. Just as there are good and bad waves, 
so there are good desires, such as when ‘I want [humaneness]’, and bad desires 
which rush out like wild and violent waves. When bad desires are substantial, they 
will destroy the Principle of Heaven, as water bursts a dam and damages every- 
thing" (Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 631). 

142 Tt is important to iterate that feelings are not in themselves bad if they 
appear in the right time and in the right degree. For example, even sages and 
Heaven show anger. Zhu remarks, "When Heaven is angry, thunder is also aroused. 
When sage-emperor Shun executed the four cruel criminals, he must have been 
angry at that time. When one becomes angry at the right time, he will be acting in 
the proper degree. When the matter is over, anger disappears and none of it will be 
retained" (Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 632). 

13 Although jing # is commonly rendered as “awe, respect, or reverence,” Zhu 
typically uses the word in its other sense which denotes a state of concentration. 
Graham, Two Chinese Philosophers, 68-69, explains the two semantic aspects as 
follows, “Jing as it is used in the Analects of Confucius, for example, is the attitude 
one assumes towards parents, ruler, spirits; it includes both the emotion of 
reverence and a state of self-possession, attentiveness, concentration. It is 
generally translated ‘respect’ or ‘reverence,’ but it is the other aspect which is the 
more prominent even in some passages of the Analects.... The two aspects of jing are 
interdependent; to collect oneself, be attentive to a person or thing implies that 
one respects him or takes it seriously; and to be respectful implies that one is 
collected and attentive.” 

14 Zhongyong zhangju, 1.2-3 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 110-111). 
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of this constant introspection is that the mind becomes as clear as a 
mirror, reflecting the ontological mind with its highest ideal of 
perfect balance (zhong ') where man’s original nature dominates 
and feelings lay dormant (wei fa). Even if feelings are aroused (yi fa), 
the material mind obeys the ontological mind, existing in a state of 
harmony (he All) where feelings are in dynamic equilibrium and 
perfect measure, without imbalance and excess.'^ When the superior 
man is able to cultivate his mind such that the material mind is 
constantly attuned to the ontological mind, he realizes the human 
nature that is mandated of him by Heaven." When the superior man 
is able to cultivate his mind such that it reflects both perfect balance 
and harmony, he in essence attains the Way of Heaven and becomes a 
sage. As the Zhongyong remarks, "Let perfect balance and harmony be 
realized and heaven and earth will find their proper places therein; 
and, the ten thousand creatures will be nourished therein." 














The Role of Rites in Cultivating the Way 

The Zhongyong outlines several roles that rites (li #L) play in the 
cultivation of the Way within the individual and within the state. 
Nevertheless, it does not address fundamental issues regarding the 
nature and workings of rites. For example, what is the origin of rites? 
What is their relationship to principle (li #1)? What specific role do 
rites play in the cultivation of an individual? Do rites produce 
humaneness or does humaneness manifest itself in the rites? Moreo- 
ver, what is the relationship of rites to feelings and desires?'* 














“5 Chronological Biography of Master Zhu (Zhuzi nianpu R T Ent), 1.2: “If in daily 
life, one cultivates one's mind and the spirit of earnestness, and refuses to allow 
selfish desire to disturb his moral tranquility, then his mind will be as clear as a 
mirror and still before manifestation, and at the time of manifesting itself will 
always be attuned to the Dao" (ET Huang, Essentials of Neo-Confucianism, 156). 

“6 Zhongyong zhangju xu: “The text speaks of ‘heaven mandates’ (tian ming íi) 
and ‘following nature’ (shuai xing #YE)-This concerns the ontological mind (dao xin 
JE 0)" (translation mine). 

"7 Zhongyong zhangju, 1.5 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 111). 

18 For readings on ritual studies in general, see Catherine M. Bell, Ritual Theory, 
Ritual Practice (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992); idem, Ritual: Perspectives and 
Dimensions (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997); William G. Doty, Mythography: 
The Study Of Myths And Rituals (Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1986); 
Jonathan Z. Smith, To Take Place: Toward Theory in Ritual (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1987); Robert A. Segal, ed., The Myth And Ritual Theory: An Anthology 
(Malden: Blackwell, 1998); Caroline Humphrey and J. A. Laidlaw, The Archetypal 
Actions of Ritual: A Theory of Ritual (Oxford: Clarendon, 1994). For readings on ritual 
studies from a Confucian perspective, see Herbert Fingarette, Confucius: The Secular 
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Although not addressed in the Zhongyong, these fundamental issues 
are discussed in other texts with which the Zhongyong was canonized. 
In the Liji, such texts include the Evolution of the Rites (Liyun #Li&);'” in 
the Four Books, it is the Lunyu. In my examination of the role of rites in 
the Zhongyong, 1 therefore also refer to the Liyun and Zhu’s commen- 
tary on the Lunyu.'” I begin with a brief introduction to the rites. 

The Liyun provides a mythic narrative of the rites, tracing their 
origins to the earliest primitive men who lived in caves, ate raw flesh 
and drank blood, and clothed themselves with feathers and skins. 
Despite their rudimentary sensibilities, they were able to offer 
sacrifices that adequately expressed their reverence for spiritual 
beings."'In due course sage rulers arose. Forming a trinity with 
Heaven and Earth and standing alongside spiritual beings, they 
perceived the will of Heaven. With a fundamental understanding of 
the divine principles, they developed and refined the earliest practic- 
es of primitive men into a system that served to nourish the spirits 
and rectify all facets of social relations (ruler-minister; father-son; 
husband-wife; elder-younger brother; the high-the low), thus 


as Sacred (New York: Harper & Row, 1972); Benjamin I. Schwartz, The World of 
Thought in Ancient China (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1985), 67-75; 
Stephen Wilson, "Conformity, Individuality, and the Nature of Virtue," Journal of 
Religious Ethics 23 (Fall 1995): 263-289. 

1 The Liyun is also translated as the Cycle of the Rites. The authenticity of Liyun 
has been debated since the Sung dynasty. Huang Chen of the Sung dynasty 
regarded the ideas present in it to reflect that of Lao Tzu. Yao Chi-heng of the 
Ching dynasty argued that the work was composed by the disciples of Lao Tzu and 
Chuang Tzu. See Hsiao, History of Chinese Political Thought, 126. Hsiao remarks that "it 
has virtually become a final conclusion that one must regard the ‘Li Yün' with 
suspicion and [one] cannot take it as representing Confucian theory." However, 
Michael Nylan, “Li Yun #L3& (The Evolution of Rites),” RoutledgeCurzon Encyclopedia 
of Confucianism 1:369, remarks that the Liyun should not be misconstrued as a Daoist 
interpolation. Rather, it expands upon three major passages in the Analects. I 
include a discussion of Liyun in my present work since it is within the traditionally 
accepted Confucian canon and lies within the trajectory of Confucian thought. 

' It will also be helpful to examine briefly the Book of Xunzi (Xunzi #1) T). Not 
only did Xunzi (313?-238? B.C.E.) write extensively on rites, his views on the role of 
rites have points of contact with Zhu’s despite their disagreement over fundamen- 
tal issues, not least of which is the condition of human nature. For Xunzi's 
understanding of rites and morality, see chapter 5 “Li 18 and Morality” in Janghee 
Lee, Xunzi and Early Chinese Naturalism (Albany: SUNY Press, 2005); Kurtis Hagen, 
“Xunzi and the Nature of Confucian Ritual,” JAAR 71 (2003): 371-403. 

31 Liyun, 1.5-10 (ET Legge, Li Ki, 27:367-71). 
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securing the blessings of Heaven." Rites “were constituted in 
imitation of perceptible cosmic rhythms as a means of strengthening 
the coordination of the human being and his natural and spiritual 
environment.” At the same time, there was a shift in the focus of 
the rites, from the vertical dimension to the horizontal, from human- 
ity's relationship with the supernatural to that among members of 
human society. Consequently, "the li (rites) themselves came to be 
regarded less as modes of hieratic action than as paradigms of human 
relations." ^*^ Moreover, li came also to be understood as “a virtue 
and/or the collective name of all rules, principles, laws, forms, 
customs, and rites." As a virtue, li (propriety) is the attitude that 
leads people to treat others with respect and deference. The Confu- 
cian li then is a complex concept whose scope includes religious rites 
and norms of acceptable behavior, as well as dispositions and atti- 
tudes that fostered such behavioral traits. ^^ Modern categories that 


'? Liyun, 2.12-13; 1.10 (ET Legge, Li Ki, 27:376-78, 370-71). The cosmic effect and 
marvelous powers of rites are also seen in Xunzi, 19: "Through rites Heaven and 
earth join in harmony, the sun and moon shine, the four seasons proceed in order, 
the stars and constellations march, the rivers flow and all things flourish" (ET 
Burton Watson, trans., Xunzi: Basic Writings [New York: Columbia University Press, 
2003], 98). Note that Xunzi's concept of Heaven leans toward the naturalistic 
dimension, and has been translated by some authors as nature (see Fung, History of 
Chinese Philosophy, 1.31). For a brief discussion on the magical efficacy of rites, see 
also Arthur Waley, The Analects of Confucius (New York: Vintage Books, 1938), 64-68. 

* David L. Hall and Roger T. Ames, Thinking Through Confucius (SUNY Series in 
Systematic Philosophy; Albany: SUNY Press, 1987), 86. 

154 Robert M. Gimello, “Civil Status of Li in Classical Confucianism,” Philosophy 
East and West 22 (1972): 204. Kwong-loi Shun, “Ren { and Li tL in the Analects,” in 
Confucius and the Analects (ed. Bryan W. Van Norden; Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2002), 53-54, also remarks that li 1L originally referred to sacrificial rites and 
was distinguished from yi 1X, norms governing polite behavior. In due course, even 
in the time of Confucius, li acquired a broader meaning and included social norms 
and customs. Shun also notes that Xunzi at times used li 1L, interchangeably with li 
yi 1L X., denoting "social distinctions and norms that govern conduct appropriate 
to people by virtue of their social positions" (54). 

15° Xiusheng Liu, Mencius, Hume, and the Foundations of Ethics (Ashgate World 
Philosophies Series; Burlington: Ashgate, 2003), 52. 

1 The concept of li covers a wide span of implications such that it is almost 
impossible to find a single corresponding word in English. The long list of transla- 
tions that Peter Boodberg, "The Semasiology of Some Primary Confucian Con- 
cepts,” Philosophy East and West 2 (1953): 326, provides includes “propriety, ritual 
(religious and social), cult and culture, worship, ceremony and ceremonial, 
etiquette, decorum, decency and refinement, urbanity, courtesy, rules of proper 
social usage or conduct, customary rules of living, polite traditional deportment, 
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distinguish the religious from the secular or the individual from the 
communal are not applicable. The Confucian understanding of li 
encompasses all aspects of human life: from liturgies necessary in 
various ceremonies such as capping, weddings, funerals, and sacrific- 
es; to norms regulating all forms of social interactions; and to rules of 
conduct in the minute details of everyday life such as sweeping the 
floor or walking." 

The Zhongyong remarks that there are "three hundred general 
rules of ceremonies and three thousand lesser rules of conduct.” 
The practice of these rites allows the Superior Man to regulate the 
state in an orderly manner, thereby manifesting the Way of Hea- 
ven.” Within the framework of the state, the efficacy of the rites in 
cultivating the Way lies in their fundamental rootedness to the very 
foundation of Heaven. Rites are practices developed by the ancient 
sage kings who sought to represent the Way of Heaven in all the 
affairs of human life. They are the measured display of the heavenly 
principle (tian li E), ^ the outline of is-ness and ought-ness, the 
embodiment of what is right (yi X), ^ and, along with music, the 
manifest expression of ideal order and harmony. Since all things and 














good manners, social order, convenance, bienséance, Sittlichkeit, formality, good 
form." 

17 For an example of the detailed prescriptions regarding li within the context 
of a family, see Zhu Xi, Jia li XAL (Patricia B. Ebrey, trans., Family Rituals: A Twelfth- 
Century Chinese Manual for the Performance of Cappings, Weddings, Funerals, and 
Ancestral Rites [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991]). 

158 Zhongyong zhangju, 27.3 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 127). 

7? While one may suppose an orderly government to be a full manifestation of 
the Way of Heaven, the Zhongyong suggests otherwise, remarking that it is only a 
partial fulfillment. Zhongyong zhangju, 9: "Empire, state and family can be well 
governed... But as for maintaining perfect balance and holding to the constant, it 
cannot be done" (ET Gardner, Four Books, 115). Through the use of such language, 
the Zhongyong presents the Way of Heaven as an elusive entity, something toward 
which one should strive, but yet something that is practically just out of one's 
reach. 

10 Zhu comments in Collected Commentaries on the Analects (Lunyu jizhu WHR 
TE), 12.1: “Li (ritual) is heavenly principle (tian li E) in measured display" (ET 
Daniel K. Gardner, Zhu Xi's Reading of the Analects [New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2003], 80) 

161 Liyun, 4.9: "[Rites] (li 4L) are the embodied expression of what is right (yi X)” 
(ET Legge, Li Ki, 27:390). 
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events possess a natural order and harmony, all facets of social and 
political life can be nurtured and regulated by ritual and music.’ 
Rites promote social stability by providing commonly accepted 
norms, protocols, and etiquettes for structuring communal interac- 
tion and behavior. They are the means to regulate all social interac- 
tions from the emperor down to the common man, to cultivate the 
ten virtues of the five human relations (wu lun 1116), to promote 
truthful speech and maintain harmony, to demonstrate consideration 
for others, to eliminate quarreling and plundering, to regulate the 
seven feelings of humanity,’ to nurture and correct human de- 
sires,“ and to illumine the interior thoughts of men including their 


* Zhu comments in Lunyu jizhu, 17.9: “Ritual is nothing but order; music is 
nothing but harmony... Under heaven, there is nothing that is not ritual and music. 
Suppose, for instance, you arrange these two chairs. If one of them is not upright, 
there will be no order, and if there is no order, there will be irregularity, and if 
there is irregularity, there will be no harmony. Take, too, the case of bandits: they 
do the most unprincipled things—but they still have ritual and music. It is essential 
that they have a leader and subordinates who obey; only then they are capable of 
banditry. If such is not the case, there will be uncontrolled rebellion, and they will 
be incapable of uniting together in banditry even for a day. There is no place that 
ritual and music do not reach" (ET Gardner, Zhu Xi's Reading of the Analects, 94-95). 
Rites and music serve complementary functions. Rites "separate" society by 
establishing hierarchies, but music "unites" by arousing feelings of commonality. 
The Records of Music (Yueji ^id), 1.15, states: “Similarity and union are the aim of 
music; difference and distinction, that of [rites]. From union comes mutual 
affection; from difference, mutual respect. Where music prevails, we find a weak 
coalescence; where [rites prevail], a tendency to separation. It is the business of the 
two to blend people's feelings and give elegance to their outward manifestations" 
(ET Legge, Li Ki, 28:98). Also, Yueji, 1.29, remarks: "Harmony is the thing principally 
sought in music:-it therein follows heaven, and manifests the spirit-like expansive 
influence characteristic of it. Normal distinction is the thing aimed at in [rites]:- 
they therein follow earth, and exhibit the spirit-like retractive influence characte- 
ristic of it. Hence the sages made music in response to heaven, and framed [rites] in 
correspondence with earth" (ET Legge, Li Ki, 28:103). 

19 Liyun, 2.19: "Hence, when a sage (ruler) would regulate the seven feelings of 
men, cultivate the ten virtues that are right [i.e., the virtues of the five human 
relations]; promote truthfulness of speech, and the maintenance of harmony; show 
his value for kindly consideration and complaisant courtesy; and put away 
quarrelling and plundering, if he neglects the [rites li], how shall he succeed?" (ET 
Legge, Li Ki, 27:380). 

‘4 Xunzi considers the primary function and purpose of li to be the regulation 
of human desires. Xunzi, 19, states: "What is the origin of ritual? I reply: man is born 
with desires. If his desires are not satisfied for him, he cannot but seek some means 
to satisfy them himself. If there are no limits and degrees to his seeking, then he 
will inevitably fall to wrangling with other men. From wrangling comes disorder 
and from disorder comes exhaustion. The ancient kings hated such disorder, and 
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likes and dislikes.'” Rites, moreover, play an important role in 
developing and ordering the Nine Cardinal Principles necessary for 
maintaining order in the world.'“ These include 


cultivating the self, honoring the worthy, showing affection toward rel- 
atives, reverencing the great ministers, empathizing with the body of 
officials, treating the common people with parental love, giving encou- 
ragement to the hundred artisans, dealing gently with travelers from 
afar, and embracing the lords of all the states. (Zhongyong zhangju, 20.12 
[ET Gardner, Four Books, 121]) 


Rites, furthermore, provide the proper avenues for serving the spirits 
of one's departed ancestors, thereby fulfilling one's filial obligations 
and ensuring the continual blessings of Heaven.'” Consequently, the 
rites have spiritual, material, social, and legal implications for the 
orderly rule of the state,'^ and their use within the state allows sage 
rulers to bring all under heaven into one family (tianxia wei yi jia K F 


therefore they established ritual principles in order to curb it, to train men's 
desires and to provide for their satisfaction. They saw to it that desires did not 
overextend the means for their satisfaction, and material goods did not fall short of 
what was desired. Thus both desires and goods were looked after and satisfied. This 
is the origin of rites" (ET Watson, Xunzi, 93). 

165 Liyun, 2.20: “Liking [or desires; yu #X] and disliking (wu 4%) are the great 
elements in men’s minds. But men keep them hidden in their minds, where they 
cannot be fathomed or measured. The good and the bad of them being in their 
minds, and no outward manifestation of them being visible, if it be wished to 
determine these qualities in one uniform way, how can it be done without the use 
of rites (li 1L)?" (ET Legge, Li Ki, 27:380). 

1 The importance of rites in establishing harmony within the world is also 
noted in Lunyu, 1.12: "Yu Tzu said, 'Of the things brought by the rites, harmony (he 
A) is the most valuable.... To aim always at harmony without regulating it by rites 
simply because one knows only about harmony will not, in fact, work'" (ET Lau, 
Analects, 61). 

167 Zhongyong zhangju, 19.5: "In all of these ancestral rites, one stands in the 
place of one's forebears, one conducts their ceremonial observances, one performs 
their music, one pays respect to those whom they honored, and one extends 
affection to those whom they treated as kin. To serve the dead as one serves the 
living, to serve the departed just as one serves those still in this world: this is the 
perfect fulfillment of one's filial obligations" (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 
36-37). 

1$ Zhongyong zhangju, 19.6: "For one who is well versed in the [rites] of the outer 
Precincts and the Altar of the Soil, as well as the meaning of the dynastic Ti and 
Ch'ang sacrifices, the secret of ruling a kingdom is as plain as if displayed like a 
finger in the palm of one's hand" (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 37). 
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2J — 2X) and to transform the middle states into one man (zhongguo 
wei yi ren FEIN). 

Apart from its sphere of influence within the state, the Zhongyong 
teaches that rites play an important role in cultivating the Way 
within the individual, enabling the Superior Man to emulate the Way 
of the Sage. For example, the text twice remarks that the particular 
strengths of the former sage kings lie in their status as paragons of 
supreme filiality."" The text then details extensively how proper 
expression of filiality is to be found in the rites, suggesting that 
practice of the rites allows one to imitate the Sage. More important, 
the Zhongyong teaches that rites assist the Superior Man to cultivate 
the Way by means of molding and shaping his individual character. 
The relationship between rites and moral cultivation runs through a 
list of dependencies as follows: "the cultivation of the individual 
proceeds on the basis of the Way; the cultivation of the Way proceeds 
on the basis of humaneness (ren {_).... The greatest expression of 
humaneness is in the proper expression of affection for one's rela- 
tives.... The proper expression of affection for one's relatives ... gives 
rise to the rites (li). 

Within the Confucian tradition, the exact relationship between li 
tL (rites, propriety) and the ultimate virtue ren {= (humaneness) is 
debatable.’” Nevertheless, the instrumental role of li in cultivating 
the Way, or more specifically, in cultivating ren appears to be twofold, 
emphasizing either the internal or external dimension of li. 

First, in an individual who has approximated the ren (humaneness) 
ideal, li (propriety) is the accompanying virtue that truly (cheng ik) 
expresses the emotional dispositions and attitudes that constitute 


*© Liyun, 2.18 (ET Legge, Li Ki, 27:379). 

7? Zhongyong zhangju, 17.1; 19.1. 

11 Zhongyong zhangju, 20.3-4 (translation mine). See also Zhongyong zhangju, 
20.7, which draws the relationship between self-cultivation and serving one's 
parents; and Zhongyong zhangju, 20.14: "By undergoing fasting and purification and 
donning splendid garments, making no move that is not in accord with ritual 
propriety: that is the means whereby one achieves the cultivation of the individual 
character" (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 40). 

See the discussions in Chenyang Li, "Li as Cultural Grammar: On the Relation 
between Li and Ren in Confucius' Analects," Philosophy East and West 57 (2007): 311- 
29; Shun, “Ren {= and Li 3L in the Analects,” 53-72; Wei-Ming Tu, “The Creative 
Tension between Jén and Li," Philosophy East and West 18 (1968): 29-39; idem, "Li as 
Process of Humanization,” Philosophy East and West 22 (1972): 187-201. 
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that ideal.'? Even though ren has priority since it is the generative 
and unifying virtue, ren and li coexist simultaneously; there can be no 
ren without li, and there can be no li without ren. Li then is not so 
much an external code of conduct as it is an inner disposition and one 
of the four cardinal virtues of human nature (xing). As a virtue, li 
subsequently manifests itself in the perfect performance of the rites. 
The form of the rites then is the pattern and configuration that 
enables the principled control of one's material force (gi ^) and 
optimal expression of one's feelings (ging 1#), “fitting human expe- 
riences and actions productively into the patterns and dispositions of 
the environing world.”’” In this relationship, the rites can never be 
fully employed without the requisite human goodness. A man who 
does not possess true humaneness (ren) does not realize the principle 
that is his human nature; consequently, he is also unable to realize 
fully the measured display of principle in rites. 

Second, in an individual who has not approximated the ren ideal, li 
(rites) is the external means and form necessary for cultivating the 
appropriate emotional dispositions and attitudes.'” Practice of the 
rites teaches us how to channel and contain our material force (qi ^i) 


75 Zhu emphasizes this internal aspect of li, defining it along with the other 
three cardinal virtues in terms of the uniting virtue of ren. Zhuzi yulei, 6.109, states: 
“Humaneness (ren Í-) is the fundamental structure of humaneness (ren 1); 
propriety (li 4L) is the graded pattern of humaneness (ren 1); righteousness (yi X) 
is the judgment of humaneness (ren 42); knowledge (zhi ^il) is the discernment of 
humaneness (ren 1)" (translation mine). 

7^ James Behuniak, Mencius on Becoming Human (SUNY Series in Chinese Philos- 
ophy and Culture; Albany: SUNY Press, 2005), 115. 

15 Xunzi emphasizes this aspect of li. He considers human nature to be evil and 
li to be the means by which human desires are curbed, disciplined, and channeled 
to productive ends. He writes in Xunzi, 23: "The nature of man is evil; his goodness 
is the result of his activity. Now, man's inborn nature is to seek for gain. If this 
tendency is followed, strife and rapacity result and deference and compliance 
disappear... Therefore to follow man's nature and his feelings will inevitably result 
in strife and rapacity, combine with rebellion and disorder, and end in violence. 
Therefore there must be the civilizing influence of teachers and laws and the 
guidance of propriety and righteousness, and then it will result in deference and 
compliance, combine with pattern and order, and end in discipline" (ET Chan, 
Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 128). It should be noted that even though Zhu's 
view of human nature differs from Xunzi, Zhu also acknowledges the role that li 
plays in preserving and recovering ren. 
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to productive expressions that are quintessentially humane (ren)."* 
Moreover, rites are the measure of what is right and wrong, what is 
selfless and selfish. Practice of the rites therefore assists in the 
subjugation and elimination of our selfish desires, leading to the 
recovery of true humaneness (ren). Through the external actions of 
the rites, we learn to preserve our innate goodness.’” 

Practically, the above twofold functional relationships between li 
and ren can be viewed as a circular loop: the performance of rites 
assists in the preservation of ren; the attainment of ren expresses 
itself in the virtue of propriety that ultimately manifests itself in the 
perfect performance of the rites with the measured display of 
emotions such as deference and compliance. There is a movement 
from the exterior to the interior, and from the interior back to the 
exterior. The external practice of li (rites) aids in the recovery of the 
internal virtue of ren, and the internal virtue of ren manifests itself in 
the perfect external performance of li (rites). The text of the Zhong- 
yong also illustrates this circularity. It stresses the role of rites in the 
recovery of the internal virtue of ren. The practice of the rites is the 
method or procedure by which the Superior Man develops his moral 
character and controls his feelings and desires. If he is able to persist 
in li steadfastly, he will ultimately be able to achieve the cultivation of 


7* The shaping function of li is suggested by its original meaning of “to prac- 
tice.” Early lexicons frequently render li #& with its homophone li Jf (“to tread or 
follow a path”), emphasizing the necessity of embodying the essence captured in 
the ritual action. See Zang Kehe ji si fll and Wang Ping YF, eds., Shuowenjiezi 
xinding Ui Che (Originally compiled by Xu Shen VF; Beijing: Zhonghua 
Shuju, 2002), 4. More important, the molding function of “rite” (li 18) is unders- 
cored by the word's cognate relationship to "body, embodiment, to embody, or 
form" (ti 83). "Rite" and “body” are the only two common words that share the 
“ritual vase" phonetic li =; both can be understood as "shapes" that configure 
material force. See Boodberg, "The Semasiology of Some Primary Confucian 
Concepts," 326-27; Behuniak, Mencius on Becoming Human, 116. 

77 Zhu comments in Lunyu jizhu, 12.1: "Master Cheng said, ‘What is contrary to 
ritual is a matter of selfish intention; being selfish in intention, how can one 
become truly good (ren {Z)? It is necessary to subdue entirely one's own selfishness 
and, in everything, return to ritual. Only then can one begin to be truly good (ren 
1)" (ET Gardner, Zhu Xi's Reading of the Analects, 80). 

7* 7hu's comments in Lunyu jizhu, 12:1: "Master Cheng said, ‘Master Yan asks 
for the details of subduing the self and returning to ritual. The Master says, ‘If 
contrary to ritual, do not look; if contrary to ritual, do not list; if contrary to ritual, 
do not speak; if contrary to ritual, do not act.' These four are the operations of one's 
person, arising from within in response to the external. Regulating the external is 
the means of nurturing what is within" (ET Gardner, Zhu Xi's Reading of the Analects, 
81). 
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his character, establishing and manifesting the Way of the Sage in his 
life. Nevertheless, the Zhongyong also remarks, “Only with the right 
person [ie. the sage] can [all the rites] be followed." Li then 
becomes not so much a means to develop one’s moral character but 
an expression of true humaneness (ren). 


SYNTHESIS AND OVERVIEW 


This chapter attempts to explore the Confucian vision of peace as 
contained in the Daxue and the Zhongyong. 1 provided a brief account 
of the period in which Confucius and his disciples lived, followed with 
an examination of key themes and motifs in the two texts. In this 
concluding section, I first compare the Daxue and the Zhongyong. 1 
then synthesize this chapter's findings and present an overview of 
the Confucian vision of peace under two categories to facilitate 
comparison with Ephesians and Dio Chrysostom's vision of peace: (1) 
The Confucian understanding of the nature of peace; and (2) Elements 
in the Confucian vision of peace. 


Brief Comparison of the Daxue and the Zhongyong 


The Daxue and Zhongyong are different in many ways, not least of 
which is their different orientation of peace: the Daxue emphasizes 
the horizontal dimension, but the Zhongyong the vertical. Specifically, 
the Daxue focuses on the social and political dimensions of human 
experience, moving from individual moral cultivation to peace in the 
external world; the Zhongyong, on the other hand, focuses on unity 
and harmony between humanity and Heaven. The two texts also 


17? Zhongyong zhangju, 20.13 (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 39): "When one 
achieves the cultivation of one's individual character, then one's Way stands firm." 

18 Zhongyong zhangju, 27.3-4 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 127). 

181 This approach is also present in Xunzi. Although he initially considers li to be 
the means for developing one's character, he also notes that the one who constant- 
ly practices li and has a deep love for it is ultimately a sage. Xunzi, 19, states: "Rites 
(li) are the highest achievement of the Way (dao) of man. Therefore, those who do 
not follow and find satisfaction in rites may be called people without direction, but 
those who do follow and find satisfaction in them are called men of direction. He 
who dwells in ritual and does not change his ways may be said to be steadfast. He 
who knows how to think and to be steadfast, and in addition has a true love for 
ritual—he is a sage" (ET Watson, Xunzi, 99). 
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differ in their positions regarding the possibility of attaining their 
respective orientation of peace. The Daxue implicitly assumes the 
possibility of realizing enduring peace within the world. The Zhong- 
yong, on the other hand, lays out different levels of attaining the Way 
of Heaven, from its impossibility, to partial fulfillment in the concrete 
expression of social order and stable government, to the lofty cosmic 
implications of its perfect realization. There are also differences in 
tone. The Daxue is generally rational, stressing concrete social and 
political programs, but the Zhongyong is allusive and mystical, 
discoursing on psychology and metaphysics.'* 

Despite the differences, the two texts share basic similarities. Both 
texts, for example, share a common structure. Each begins with an 
opening section that sets forth the central tenets of the book in 
several terse statements, followed by several chapters that expand 
and comment on the opening text. Moreover, the different goals of 
horizontal and vertical peace espoused by the two texts are ap- 
proached and cultivated in a similar manner, centering on the 
necessity of self-cultivation. Furthermore, despite its mystical and 
cosmic framework, the Zhongyong does not abandon the Confucian 
preoccupation with practical affairs. For example, both texts share a 
common desire for sound government. While the Daxue advocates the 
Eight Particular Steps, the Zhongyong espouses the Nine Cardinal 
Principles necessary for maintaining order in the world and in the 
various political states. The differences and similarities between the 
Daxue and the Zhongyong enable me to obtain a fuller picture of the 
Confucian vision of peace. I now summarize the Confucian under- 
standing of the nature of peace. 


Confucian Understanding of the Nature of Peace 


The semantic range of the focal concept of peace covers several 
verbal and nominal ideas. In the Eight Particular Steps of the Daxue, 
we see that cheng W (making true), zheng 1E (rectification), xiu 1% 
(cultivation), qi 7f (establishing order) and zhi YA (governing well) are 
the progressive steps that lead to peace (ping `F) in the world. In the 
Zhongyong, the lexical stress falls on zhong '}' (perfect balance) and he 
Al (harmony). Lexicons such as the early Han Shuowen Jiezi under- 
stand harmony he as the “mutual interplay (of sounds),”’* and later 





182 See Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 95. 
18 Zang Kehe and Wang Ping, Shuowen Jiezi Xinding, 78. 
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writers use it to denote reconciliation and concord between diverse 
parties or groups. Harmony is not static uniformity or identity; 
rather, it is the dynamic unity and tensive balance that forms when 
one pole constantly adapts and changes in response to the push and 
pull of other poles." The concept of balance and harmony does not 
stand alone but forms an integral part of the Confucian vision of 
peace. In the Zhongyong, the term ping `F occurs only once at the end 
of the book. The text states, "The [superior man] behaves with 
integrity and respect, and all the world is at peace CF), suggesting 
that the prior emphasis on balance and harmony informs our under- 
standing of what peace is." Moreover, numerous other early texts 
collocate he fU (harmony) and ping `F (peace) to form the binome 
heping Alf‘, which functions as a hendiadys indicating peace and 
harmony, or a peace that is characterized by harmony." Given the 
importance of harmony within the Confucian texts, not least in the 
Zhongyong, we may perhaps note that harmony is the defining aspect 
of the Confucian vision of peace. 

Various texts attribute the origin of this peace and harmony to 
Heaven, the anthropomorphic Supreme Being or Ultimate Reality. 
For example, the concept of tian ming íi (the mandate of Heaven) 
presents Heaven as the final arbiter or judge in establishing legiti- 
mate political authority. In this regard, the Confucian Heaven 
functions similarly as Dio Chrysostom's Zeus who sets up and deposes 
kings. But apart from Heaven, Zhu emphasizes the importance of 
principle (li) such that peace and chaos are predicated on how close 
individuals or governments align themselves with li. Peace then is not 
so much described negatively (or apophatically) as the absence of 
conflict, but positively (or kataphatically) as the presence of certain 
virtues and attributes, and the implementation of the ceaseless Way. 
Given the indestructibility of li and the Way, the possibility of peace is 








184 See Zhang, Key Concepts in Chinese Philosophy, 270-76; Chenyang Li, “The 
Confucian Ideal of Harmony,” Philosophy East and West 56 (2006): 583-603. 

18 Zhongyong zhangju, 33.5 (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 55). 

186 Zhu’s commentary on this verse emphasizes this point, arguing that the 
attainment of peace by the superior man is the highest outcome of maintaining 
perfect balance and harmony (zhongyong). 

187 The binome heping occurs 41 times within the Thirteen Classics. See for exam- 
ple the Classics of Filial Piety (Xiaojing #22), 8 (Xiao zhi zhang # if =); the Book of 
Changes (Yijing 42), 31 (Xian Jak); the Book of Odes, 165 (Famu KR). 
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ever present, and the means of attaining peace will always be the 
same from beginning to end: follow the Way.'?? 

The Daxue and the Zhongyong envision peace in multiple concentric 
circles of focus: the individual, the household, the kingdom, and the 
cosmos. In the individual sphere, peace and harmony are primarily 
understood as the full realization and recovery of one's inborn good 
nature such that all actions and emotions are fully in accord with 
principle. Peace and harmony consist of manifesting cheng, being true 
to one's nature and exhibiting integral wholeness in one's entire 
being such that there is no doubleness (bu er NTN), but unity in 
feelings, thought, will, and action. Moreover, peace and harmony 
require maintaining perfect balance in every circumstance of life 
(zhongyong Jf). When confronted with external events, people 
should stay in a state of harmony (he All) where their feelings remain 
in dynamic equilibrium and perfect measure. At its superlative level, 
individual peace and harmony can also be understood in transcen- 
dental relational categories. Those who manifest absolute cheng 
become sages who share a unity with Heaven (tian ren he yi KA 
—),® participating in the transformative and generative processes of 
the cosmos. 

In the social sphere of the household and the kingdom, peace and 
harmony consist of fulfilling the moral norms that correspond to the 
principle (li) inherent in the five human relationships: ruler-minister, 
father-son, husband-wife, elder-younger, friend-friend. Thus, a good 
person displays fatherly compassion to his children; and in the next 
moment, he expresses deference to his aged next door neighbor. 
Moreover, Confucians regard the state as a hierarchy of the ruling 
and the ruled, perceiving the state not as the embodiment of class 
antagonism, but as an expression of social harmony between the 


188 Fung, History of Chinese Philosophy, 2:563, commenting on Zhu's understanding 
of political philosophy, remarks, "The [Dao] or Way for governing the state and 
bringing peace to the world has always been as it is since earliest antiquity, and will 
always remain such, even though its external actualization in the physical world 
depends wholly upon whether men follow it or not. All men, therefore, who make 
any kind of achievement in government or society, do so only because their 
conduct conforms to this [Dao]." 

18 See Paul Y. M. Jian, “Ethics in Cosmology: Variations on the Theme of ‘Unity 
of Heaven and Man' in Neo-Confucianism," in Harmony and Strife (ed. Shu-hsien Liu 
and Robert E. Allinson: Hong Kong: Chinese University Press, 1988), 271-90; Wei- 
Ming Tu, "The Neo-Confucian Concept of Man," Philosophy East and West 21 (1971): 
79-87. 
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morally superior and the inferior. This social hierarchy is not an 
artificial social construction but a reflection of the natural order,” 
and social peace is the acceptance of one’s preordained social station 
in life. Fortune and status are not within the control of men; they are 
given by Heaven. Thus, while the petty man tries to gain undeserved 
wealth and prestige through risky and foolish endeavors, the superior 
man accepts his fate in life with equanimity.” 

In the cosmic and natural sphere, peace and harmony consist of 
every creature and process realizing their innate principle. Heaven 
and Earth generate all things and endow them with their respective 
principle or nature (xing). Cosmic order ensues when all things 
proceed according to their nature and the Way of Heaven such that 
“all things are nurtured in concert, free of all mutual inquiry, and all 
things proceed in their parallel courses, free of any conflict among 
them.” 


Elements in the Confucian Vision of Peace 


Framed within the chaos and anarchy of the Eastern Zhou, the 
Confucian vision of peace is a conservative reaction that seeks to 
recover the stability of the glorious past.'? Although Confucius was 


1 The commentaries on the Book of Changes state: "Heaven is high, the earth is 
low, and thus ch'ien (Heaven) and k’un (Earth) are fixed. As high and low are thus 
made clear, the honorable and the humble have their places accordingly. As 
activity and tranquility have their constancy, the strong and the weak are thus 
differentiated. Ways come together according to their kind, and things are divided 
according to their classes" (ET Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 265). 

11 Zhongyong zhangju, 14.1-3: "The superior man does what is proper to the 
station in which he finds himself. He has no desire to go beyond. In a position of 
wealth and high status he does what is proper to a position of wealth and high 
status; in a position of poverty and low status he does what is proper to a position 
of poverty and low status.... The superior man lives at ease awaiting his fate. The 
small [i.e., petty] man takes dangerous paths seeking undeserved fortunes" (ET 
Gardner, Four Books, 118). 

1? Zhongyong zhangju, 30 (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 51-52). 

193 Lin Mousheng, Men and Ideas: An Informal History of Chinese Political Thought 
(New York: John Day, 1942), 37. Discussing the relationship of Confucianism to 
other political thought current during the Eastern Zhou, Hsiao, History of Chinese 
Political Thought, 21, remarks, "Confucians and the Mohists supported the already 
collapsing feudal world, the Legalists anticipated the practices of the forthcoming 
imperial unification, and the Taoists denied the validity of all the institutions in 
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interested in the practices of all of the Three Dynasties of antiquity," 
he drew primarily from the Zhou, reinstituting its rites, regulations, 
and institutions.” Later thinkers added to and modified the original 
vision of Confucius, making it difficult to separate the different layers 
of tradition. Nevertheless, the overall vision of peace encompasses 
several common elements. 

1. The Confucian vision of peace focuses on the interior rather 
than the exterior, regarding the internal instability and disunity of a 
state as far more pernicious than external aggression." Internal 
disintegration and decadence not only undermines the foundation of 
the state, but also invites attacks from the outside. The state must 
therefore secure internal order before it can extend its influence 
beyond its borders.'” This emphasis on the internal dimension is 
clearly seen in the Eight Particular Steps of the Daxue. Moreover, the 
Nine Cardinal Principles of the Zhongyong also stress the importance 
of managing the internal affairs of the state before embarking on 
diplomatic missions to bring the rulers of all the other states under 
one’s influence. 

2. The Confucian vision rests fundamentally on ethics not only as 
inseparable from politics but as the root of politics. While Confucians 
do not eschew the use of penal laws, they generally consider ethics to 


history.” With the advent of imperial rule, Confucianism dropped its support of the 
past feudal order and supported the reigning imperial political system. 

14 The Three Dynasties comprise the Xia (22057-1600? B.C.E.), Shang (1600?- 
1100? B.C.E.), and Western Zhou (1100?-771 B.C.E.). 

1 Lunyu, 3.14: "The [Zhou] is resplendent in culture, having before it the ex- 
ample of the two previous dynasties. I am for the [Zhou]” (ET Lau, Analects, 69); 
Zhongyong zhangju, 28: “Confucius said, ‘I have talked about the ceremonies of the 
[Xia] dynasty, but what remains in the present state of Ch’i [descendant of Xia] 
does not provide sufficient evidence. I have studied the ceremonies of the Shang 
dynasty. They are still preserved in the present state of Sung (descendant of 
Shang). I have studied the ceremonies of the [Western Zhou dynasty]. They are in 
use today. I follow the [Zhou]” (ET Chan, Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 111). See 
also Zhongyong zhangju, 20.2. Hsiao, History of Chinese Political Thought, 98, asserts that 
Confucius attributed the disorder and chaos of his day to the abandonment of Zhou 
institutions. Thus, “the words and deeds of his entire life were directed toward 
bringing about the veneration of the [Zhou] royal house and reverence for the 
ruler, toward limiting the excesses and encroachments of the nobility, and toward 
curbing the usurpations and illicit appropriations of authority committed by 
ministers and subordinates.” 

1% Leonard Shih-lien Hsü, The Political Philosophy of Confucianism (London: Rout- 
ledge, 1932), 73. 

17 See Lunyu, 16.1 (ET Lau, Analects, 139). 
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be a better means for social order.’ There are three aspects of 
governance by ethics. (A) There is the necessity of setting up a 
definite standard of ethical values through the correct use of names 
(zheng ming 1E.%).'” Names are not mere labels for things; rather, 
they signify the essence of things and their relationship to other 
things. To rectify names is therefore to establish common standards 
of truth, goodness, and rightness.” (B) The quality of the govern- 
ment depends upon the moral quality of its human leaders. A morally 
superior ruler results in a strong government.” (C) Governance by 
ethics requires the ethical transformation or renewal of the people 
(xin min 39r E) through the provision of exemplars and education.” 
Rulers effect the cultivation of the common people through the 
power of their moral example; when the common people see their 
king acting virtuously, they will invariably follow suit.” Moreover, 





198 See Roger T. Ames, The Art of Rulership: A Study in Ancient Chinese Political 
Thought (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1983), 115-25. 

1 Lunyu, 13.3: "When names are not correct, what is said will not sound rea- 
sonable; when what is said does not sound reasonable, affairs will not culminate in 
success; when affairs do not culminate in success, rites and music will not flourish; 
when rites and music do not flourish, punishments will not fit the crimes; when 
punishments do not fit the crimes, the common people will not know where to put 
hand and foot" (ET Lau, Analects, 118). 

2 Cheng Chung-ying, New Dimensions of Confucian and Neo-Confucian Philosophy 
(Albany: SUNY Press, 1991), 221-32. 

21 Zhongyong zhangju, 20.2-4: “Insofar as the requisite human capacity is 
present, one's rule will be successful; lacking this, one's rule will quickly fade 
away.... From this we conclude that the proper conduct of government rests upon 
human capacity; the ground for selecting human capacity lies in the ruler's own 
individual character" (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 37). This emphasis on 
moral character leads some to consider Confucianism as a "government by men" 
(ren zhi A35) in contrast to a “government by laws,” a government whose stability 
is dependent upon clearly articulated laws, strict regulations, harsh punishments, 
and severe fines. This polarity is artificial. Hsiao, History of Chinese Political Thought, 
124, remarks that Confucius did not intend "to substitute a government by men for 
government by laws, but rather to implant the concept of government by men 
within a system of government by law." 

22 See also Lunyu, 12.7: “Confucius answered, ‘To govern (zheng I) is to correct 
(zheng 1E)” (ET Lau, Analects, 115). Wei-ming Tu, Way, Learning, and Politics: Essays on 
the Confucian Intellectual (Albany: SUNY Press, 1993), 6, notes that the word 
“correct” (zheng 1E) has a "distinctive moral overtone.” 

23 Zhongyong zhangju, 29.5: "The [superior man], with his every movement, sets 
the path for the world for generations to come; with his every action he sets the 
patterns of behavior for the whole world for generations to come; and with his 
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rulers can influence the ethical development of the people through 
the education system since Confucian instruction has its primary 
objective in ethical formation rather than the acquisition of specia- 
lized skills.” 

3. The means of attaining peace rest foundationally on the moral 
cultivation of individuals. Only those who have fully developed their 
nature are able to develop fully the nature of others, thereby bringing 
harmony to the household, order to the kingdom, and enduring peace 
in the entire world. The moral influence of cultivated individuals does 
not stop at the human social world; it also encompasses the natural 
and cosmic world as they fully realize the nature of all existing 
things. In this manner, cultivated individuals or sages form a trinity 
with Heaven and Earth, partaking in their transformative and 
generative processes. This progression of moral influence emanating 
from the individual can be understood as outwardly radiating 
concentric circles: individual > household > kingdom > world > 
cosmos. It should also be noted that this progression must be taken as 
a whole. The inner dimension of self cultivation cannot be separated 
from the outer dimension of ordering the world. A sage is one who 
not only attains moral perfection, but also succeeds in serving the 
people and transforming the cosmos.” 

4. The Confucian vision of social order emphasizes introspection 
and reflection. If the superior man experiences a rupture in social 
harmony, he is encouraged to determine whether the fault lies within 
him, asking "Have I practiced the rites fully? Have I discharged my 
filial responsibilities? Have I displayed the requisite virtues?" As the 
Zhongyong remarks, "The archer in some ways is similar to the 
superior man. Upon missing the target they turn their gaze inward 


every word he sets the standards of judgment for the whole world for coming 
generations" (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 50-51). See also Lunyu, 12.19: 
“Confucius answered, ‘In administering your government, what need is there for 
you to kill [those who do not follow the Way]? Just desire the good yourself and the 
common people will be good. The virtue of the [superior man] is like wind; the 
virtue of the small man is like grass. Let the wind blow over the grass and it is sure 
to bend” (ET Lau, Analects, 115-16). 

24 The role of the government in teaching is already seen in “The Great Decla- 
ration" (1.7) of the Book of Documents: “Heaven, for the help of the inferior people, 
made for them rulers, and made for them instructors" (ET Legge, Chinese Classics, 
3.286). 

25 Gardner, Learning to Be a Sage, 58. 
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and seek the cause within themselves.”””° The emphasis on introspec- 
tion thus seeks to resolve conflict not through a change in the 
external environment, but through a change in the mindset and 
practice of the individual. From a psychological perspective, this 
emphasis has certain benefits. Attempts to change the external 
environment may result in frustration since external factors may be 
outside of one’s control, but attempts to cultivate oneself are techni- 
cally within the prerogative and control of the individual. Thus, the 
“(superior man] corrects himself and demands nothing from others 
and thus feels no ill will. Above he feels no ill will toward heaven; 
below he bears no grudge against men."^" He is content, at ease. 
From a political perspective, this emphasis on introspection reduces 
the possibility of social revolt. Since one’s attention and energies are 
focused on rectifying oneself, one is less inclined to seek redress 
through violent political acts against the social order. 

5. Since rites (li) are the manifestation of what is right and just, 
politics and rites are intimately intertwined. Rites are “the cement of 
the entire normative sociopolitical order,” and “all government can 
be reduced to [rites]."^? According to the Zhongyong, rites enable the 
ruler to govern well.^? As rulers wear the right ceremonial caps, ride 
in the proper carriages, and follow the correct calendars, they exude 
their moral influence and potency over the entire populace with 
magical efficacy. At a more pragmatic level and employing a herme- 
neutics of suspicion, rites can be understood as the means that enable 
a ruler to exercise total and uniform control over his people. Since 
the rites encompass a wide range of activities from sacrifices to 
sweeping the floor or walking, rites have the potential to regulate all 
facets of the people's lives. Moreover, the power to institute and 
change the form and type of rites rests solely on the supreme ruler, 
the Son of Heaven.” The Son of Heaven can therefore use rites to 


?* Zhongyong zhangju, 14.4 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 119). 
” Zhongyong zhangju, 14.2 (ET Gardner, Four Books, 118). 
° Schwartz, World of Thought in Ancient China, 67. 
^? Graham, Disputers of the Tao, 13. 
210 Zhongyong zhangju, 19. 
1 Lunyu, 16.2: "When the Way prevails in the Empire, the rites and music and 
punitive expeditions are initiated by the Emperor. When the Way does not prevail 
in the Empire, they are initiated by the feudal lords" (ET Lau, Analects, 139). 
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influence directly the cultivation of his people, determining right and 
wrong, illumining their interior thoughts, and regulating their 
emotions. Through the rites, the Son of Heaven also maintains a 
uniform set of practices within the entire state such that “all carriag- 
es run on wheels of uniform gauge, all official documents use uniform 
script, and all customary practices follow uniform ethical stan- 
dards."?? 

6. The Confucian vision of peace is guardedly optimistic, with a 
blend of idealistic and pragmatic elements. The vision presents full 
cosmic realization and sagehood as the ideals to which humanity 
should strive, extolling the hyperbolic Way of the Sage. Nevertheless, 
there are indications that the possibility of attaining these ideals is 
difficult, if not impossible. The vision therefore allows for realistic 
partial fulfillment, emphasizing the concrete modes of expression 
found in the Way of the Superior Man and providing illustrations of 
such fulfillment in the areas of benevolent rulership, social order, and 
political processes. 

7. The household is the fundamental social structure within the 
Confucian vision of peace. There is a fundamental relationship 
between the state and the household. The state is the family writ 
large; social relations are based on family affections;*” the family is 
the locus where virtues are instilled through education and the 
practice of the rites; and any attempt to change the world must begin 
with the household." Moreover, the concept of the household is 
expanded from one's immediate family to the entire state such that 
there is no longer any individual household, only a collective- or 
world-household. Each person is to demonstrate a genuine love for all 
people to the extent that everyone regards other parents as their own 
parents and other children as their own children.^? Furthermore, 


Zhongyong zhangju, 28, however, insists that it is only the virtuous Son of Heaven 
that has the prerogative to institute new systems of rites and music. 

212 Zhongyong zhangju, 28 (ET Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 49). 

?5 For example, filial obedience toward one's parents and respect toward one's 
elder brothers serve as the basis of a subject's conduct. Lunyu, 1.2: "It is rare for a 
man whose character is such that he is good as a son and obedient as a young man 
to have the inclination to transgress against his superiors; it is unheard of for one 
who has no such inclination to be inclined to start a rebellion" (ET Lau, Analects, 
59). 

?^ See Hsü, Political Philosophy of Confucianism, 33-37. 

?5 Mengzi, 14.7: "Treat the aged of your own family in a manner befitting their 
venerable age and extend this treatment to the aged of other families; treat your 
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while the government is to provide social protection to those who are 
unable to contribute to society, each person is to treat the disenfran- 
chised and the handicapped as their own siblings." ^ 

8. The Confucian vision is rhetorically deliberative, promoting 
peace through moral cultivation. Although there are encomiastic 
elements that speak effusively about the Way of Heaven or the 
ancient sage kings, the overall rhetoric is nevertheless deliberative. 
The use of encomium regarding Yao, Shun, and Confucius only 
strengthens the deliberative appeal, elevating these individuals as 
paradigmatic examples worthy of emulation. Other implicit or 
explicit appeals that these texts employ in support of their vision of 
peace include the appeal to other Confucian scriptural traditions such 
as the Book of Poetry, the appeal to the vision of a world household 
with the emphasis on the public good, the appeal to adopt virtues 
that promote the Way, the appeal to shun vices and selfish desires, 
the appeal to imitate the natural rhythm of Heaven and Earth?" the 
appeal to common shared practices as found in the rites, the appeal 
to a common foundational narrative in the legendary sage kings and 
the golden past. 


own young in a manner befitting their tender age and extend this to the young of 
other families, and you can roll the Empire on your palm" (ET Lau, Mencius, 56). 

?* See Xu jinsilu, 10.18: "Master Chu said: All those who are weary, disabled, 
crippled, and infirm, who are orphans, childless, widowers, and widows, are my 
brothers who totter and falter with no one to turn to. When the [superior man] 
rules the government he must support such people" (ET Wittenborn, Further 
Reflections on Things at Hand, 144). 

*17 As the embodiment of the Way of Heaven, the "regulating precepts of the 
seasonal cycles in the heavens above,... the patterns of the land formation and the 
watercourses in the world below, ... the overlapping procession of the four seasons, 
to the alternating brightness of the sun and moon" (Zhongyong zhangju, 30 [ET 
Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung Yung, 51]) function as paradigmatic examples of following 
our innate principle and proceeding along the Way of Heaven. 


CHAPTER SIX 
COMPARING VISIONS OF PEACE 


The earlier chapters of this study cover considerable ground. Chapter 
one lays out the task of this project, providing a brief history of prior 
interpretations and stating the assumptions and guidelines of my 
project. Chapter two compares Ephesians vis-a-vis Colossians, argues 
that the motif of peace is prominent in Ephesians, and provides an 
initial investigation into the character of its vision of peace. Chapter 
three further examines this vision of peace. It investigates the 
character of Ephesians as a tractate nepi eiprivng, arguing that the 
letter can be read politically as it shows similarity in subject matter, 
themes, and terms with Greek and Roman political thought. Chapter 
four examines the vision of peace in Dio Chrysostom’s orations, 
chapter five the Confucian Four Books. In this concluding chapter, I 
compare the three visions of peace, then highlight the implications of 
my study. 


THREE VISIONS OF PEACE 


Comparison of the three visions of peace must be selective. I emphas- 
ize those elements that are pertinent to the reading of Ephesians. 
Consequently, I do not discuss the similarities and differences of the 
Dionic and Confucian visions of peace if they do not contribute to an 
improved understanding of Ephesians. I consider first the nature of 
peace, and second the various elements in the three visions of peace. 


Nature of Peace 


I began this project with a working definition of peace derived from 
contemporary English usage. I then subsequently adjusted and 
developed this semantic field as I interrogated each set of texts. I can 
now summarize and compare the concepts of peace in the three sets 
of texts, paying attention to their respective metanarratives, multiple 
frames of reference, bases for peace, impediments against peace, and 
the relationships between heavenly and human peace. 
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Nature of Dionic Peace 

Dio’s vision of peace is located within the framework of the Second 
Sophistic, a period in which sophists and philosophers wrestled with 
issues concerning Greek identity under Roman imperial power. 
Through the Kingship and the Bithynian Orations, Dio portrays himself 
as an emissary of peace sent by Zeus, and seeks to craft a vision of 
peace that promotes communal flourishing and Greek vitality. 
Although Dio holds to the Stoic theory of eternal cycles of cosmic 
conflagration and regeneration, he does not locate his vision of peace 
within this metanarrative. 

Dio sees peace operative at multiple levels. At the molecular level, 
peace holds the elements together; in the animal kingdom, peace 
exists among the ants, birds, and the bees; in the human sphere, 
peace pervades the city, province, and kingdom; in the geographical 
and atmospheric sphere, peace exists between the earth and the 
ether; and finally in the heavenly sphere, peace is expressed as 
friendship among the gods. Of all these contexts, Dio considers only 
the human sphere to be in need of correction. 

Dio focuses on three frames of reference: relationships within a 
city, relationships between cities, and relationships within the 
kingdom. The primary failing in these three reference frames is 
discord (otdo1s). Discord within a city arises from enmity, distrust, 
and jealousy between different socio-economic classes, between the 
ruling elite and the poor. Discord between cities arises from the 
desire for primacy, the love for titles, and quarrels over territorial 
boundaries. Discord and instability within the empire result from the 
moral failings of tyrannical rulers. In contrast to discord, Dio envi- 
sions a state of peace that is characterized by concord (óyuóvoia). 
Concord is the elimination of enmity, hostility, strife, and war. 
Concord is friendship between members of a city and reconciliation 
between disputing cities. More important, concord is civic order, the 
maintenance of the prevailing social and political hierarchy, and the 
imposition of beneficent rule by an ideal king characterized by 
QiÀAavOponía. Given the centrality of concord within Dio’s oration, 
we may conclude that concord is the defining character of Dio’s 
vision of peace. 

Zeus is the source of concord, but human concord is accomplished 
not by divine intervention but by human accomplishment. The gods 
may assist, but the primary onus lies on human effort, or more 
precisely, on the development of moral character in humanity. The 
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ideal king or good civic leader who possesses the four cardinal 
virtues, who labors diligently on behalf of his people, who looks after 
them as a father and savior, and who is flexible and able to adopt a 
give-and-take approach will provide the necessary conditions for 
concord to flourish both within a kingdom and a city. At the same 
time, the citizens of a city must seize this opportunity for concord by 
being temperate, prudent, moderate, and well-behaved, adorning 
themselves with mutual trust, friendship, and integrity. Heavenly 
concord serves as the model and inspiration for human concord, but 
the creation of human concord has no subsequent influence on 
heavenly concord; the relationship is unidirectional, flowing from the 
heavenly to the human sphere (heavenly concord > human con- 


cord). 


Nature of Confucian Peace 

The Confucian vision of peace sees the early Zhou period as the high- 
water mark of Chinese history that subsequently degenerated into 
the political anarchy and social instability of the Eastern Zhou period. 
The vision therefore seeks to recover the stability of the golden past, 
not through a rigid and blind appropriation of the past but via the 
application and contextualization of inherited knowledge to the 
present prevailing circumstances. In so doing, the Confucian vision 
believes that “culture—the social refinements developed primarily to 
encourage and articulate proper moral feelings—is cumulative and 
generally progressive."' 

The Daxue and the Zhongyong envision peace at several intercon- 
nected levels. In the individual sphere, peace is the full realization of 
one’s moral nature, the maintenance of perfect balance, and the 
uniting of feelings, thought, will, and action. In the communal sphere, 
peace is the formation of social harmony brought about by the 
acceptance and fulfillment of one’s obligations within the social and 
political hierarchy. In the cosmic and natural sphere, peace not only 
ensues when all things follow their respective principle and proceed 
along the Way of Heaven, but also occurs when humans realize their 
potential and aspire to become sages, ultimately forming a trinity 


! Roger T. Ames, The Art of Rulership: A Study in Ancient Chinese Political Thought 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1983), 5. 
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with Heaven and Earth.’ Together, this trinity (Humanity-Heaven- 
Earth) forges the transformative and generative processes of the 
entire cosmos, maintaining the dynamic harmony and balance of the 
universe. 

Similar to the way concord (óuóvoix) defines Dionic peace, the 
Confucian vision of peace is dominated by the concept of harmony 
(he All). There are several similarities between the concepts of 
concord and harmony.’ Both emphasize civic order within their 
respective social and political hierarchies. Both can be used to 
describe relational spheres outside of the human arena such as that of 
nature and the cosmos. Both allow for unity within diversity.’ Both 
trace their origin to some divine transcendent source, Zeus in the 
Dionic and Heaven in the Confucian system.’ Both can be illustrated 
by music, where the interplay of sounds mutually support, comple- 
ment, and stabilize one another. There are nevertheless substantial 
differences. Dionic concord focuses on interpersonal relations, but 
Confucian harmony is used for both interpersonal and intrapersonal 
realms; unlike Dionic concord, Confucian harmony is closely tied to 
the rites and is fundamentally based on a metaphysical principle (li 


? See Chapter and Verse Commentary on the Practice of the Mean (Zhongyong zhangju 
HRAJ), 22 (ET Daniel K. Gardner, The Four Books: Confucian Teaching in Late 
Imperial China [Indianapolis: Hackett, 2007], 124). 

* For another comparison of the concept of harmony in ancient Chinese and 
Greek thought, see Chenyang Li, "The Ideal of Harmony in Ancient Chinese and 
Greek Philosophy,” Dao il! 7 (2008): 81-98. 

^ The Shaogong.20 HH 7x — 4E in the Commentary of Zuo on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals (Zuo zhuan 74%) illustrates the necessity of diversity for harmony. It states, 
“Harmony (he #1) may be illustrated by soup. You have the water and fire, vinegar, 
pickle, salt, and plums, with which to cook fish. It is made to boil by the firewood, 
and then the cook mixes the ingredients, harmoniously equalizing the several 
flavors, so as to supply whatever is deficient and carry off whatever is in excess. 
Then the master eats it, and his mind is [at peace (ping ^F)]" (ET James Legge, 
Chinese Classics, 5.684). 

° It should be noted that the divine and spiritual element in Confucian thought 
is less overt than in Dio. For example, although Confucius acknowledges the 
existence of ghosts and spirits, he does not place a heavy emphasis on them. The 
Lunyu, 11.12, states, "Chi-lu asked how the spirits of the dead and the gods should 
be served. The Master said, ‘You are not able even to serve man. How can you serve 
the spirits?” (ET Lau, Analects, 107). One can, nevertheless, argue that religious 
elements in Confucian thought became more palpable from the Song Dynasty 
onwards due to the influence of Zhang Zai and Zhu Xi. For a study on the religious 
elements in Zhu's writings, see Julia Ching, The Religious Thought of Chu Hsi (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2000). 
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##); and unlike Dionic concord, which is frequently contrasted with 
discord (otcotc), Confucian harmony is seldom described negatively.’ 
Comparable to Dio, the Confucian tradition as exemplified in the 
Four Books sees the human sphere as the one needing correction. 
Impediments toward peace include human failings such as partiality, 
moral defects, failure to follow the rites, and uncontrolled emotions 
that degenerate into passions and selfish desires. Progress in the 
development of peace within this sphere comes through apprehend- 
ing the principle (li ##!) in everything that we encounter, the practice 
of the rites, and the study of the classics, all of which are essential for 
the development of virtue and the formation of proper ethical 
behavior.’ In contrast to Dio, however, the Confucian vision also 
emphasizes the constant need for peace and harmony within the 
natural, the cosmic, and the transcendental arenas—in essence, all the 
multiple spheres of peace need constant correction and maintenance, 
not just the human, and all are ultimately dependent on human 














* This emphasis on li only became prominent from the Song Dynasty onwards. 

7 Although the Daxue and the Zhongyong do not describe harmony negatively, 
the Spring and Autumn Annals (Chungiu 4##K) provides many examples of states in 
various stages of disorder. 

* There are similarities and differences between the Greco-Roman and Confu- 
cian understanding of virtue. Although it is beyond the scope of this chapter to 
examine this subject in detail, here are some initial observations. In order to have a 
common focal concept that permits cross-cultural investigation, scholars such as 
Lee Yearley define virtue generically as "a disposition to act, desire, and feel that 
involves the exercise of judgment and leads to a recognizable human excellence or 
instance of human flourishing" (Lee H. Yearley, Mencius and Aquinas: Theories of 
Virtue and Conceptions of Courage [Albany: SUNY Press, 1990], 13). Using this initial 
focal concept to interrogate the two traditions, scholars note that both Greco- 
Roman and Confucian thought mention lists of virtues and both promote an 
overarching virtue that is outwardly focused toward other people. The overarching 
virtue, nevertheless, is different: justice (Sıkarocúvn) in Greco-Roman thought (see 
my discussion of õıkarooúvn in chapter 3), and humaneness (ren {) in Confucian 
thought. For some recent studies on this growing and important field, see Jiyuan 
Yu, The Ethics of Confucius and Aristotle: Mirrors of Virtue (New York: Routledge, 2007); 
May Sim, Remastering Morals with Aristotle and Confucius (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2007); Wan Junren, "Contrasting Confucian Virtue Ethics and 
MacIntyre's Aristotelian Virtue Theory," in Chinese Philosophy in an Era of Globaliza- 
tion (ed. Robin Wang; Albany: SUNY Press, 2004), 123-49; various articles published 
in Journal of Chinese Philosophy 29 (2002) such as Jiyuan Yu, "The Aristotelian Mean 
and Confucian Mean"; Eric Hutton, "Moral Reasoning in Aristotle and Xunzi"; and 
Kenneth Dorter, "The Concept of the Mean in Confucius and Plato"; Jiyuan Yu, 
"Virtue: Confucius and Aristotle," in Philosophy East and West 48 (1998): 323-47; 
Xinzhong Yao, Confucianism and Christianity—A Comparative Study of Jen and Agape 
(Brighton: Sussex Academic, 1996). 
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cultivation. Thus, even though peace within the natural and cosmic 
processes serves as an initial paradigm for the human sphere, the 
Confucian vision nevertheless emphasizes the transitory nature of 
this peace: harmony can be impaired, order is not static. The vision 
therefore calls for the development of individuals into sages so that 
they can ultimately participate in the dynamic and continual main- 
tenance and renegotiation of natural and cosmic peace. In contrast to 
Dio’s unidirectional flow, the Confucian vision sees the relationship 
between heavenly peace and human peace as bidirectional and 
circular: on one hand, heavenly harmony is the paradigm that 
humanity imitates in order to foster self-cultivation and proceed 
along the Way of Heaven; on the other hand, the cultivated individual 
subsequently participates in the dynamic maintenance of cosmic 
harmony (heavenly harmony <== human peace). 


Nature of Ephesian Peace 

Ephesians is a circular letter written to various Christian communi- 
ties within Asia Minor in the first century C.E. Despite being written 
to a predominantly Gentile audience,’ its multiple OT references 
suggest some familiarity with the Jewish Scriptures, not least the 
creation account in Genesis (Eph 3:9). The Ephesian vision of peace 
therefore is located within a metanarrative of creation and chaos in 
which the original unity and harmony of the cosmos suffered a 
rupture requiring a reconciliation, recreation, or new creation in 
Christ. The Ephesian metanarrative is different from Dio’s: it proc- 
laims the complete victory of Christ (1:10, 21-22) without any 
indication of a continual cycle of order and chaos. The Ephesian 
metanarrative also differs from Confucian thought: it does not seek to 
recover a glorious past but to institute a new cosmic order." Thus, 
even though Ephesians uses xtiGw language (2:10, 15; 3:9; 4:24) that 
recalls God’s original creation of the heavens, the earth, and humani- 


? Peter T. O'Brien, The Letter to the Ephesians (The Pillar New Testament Com- 
mentary; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 24; Andrew T. Lincoln, Ephesians (WBC 42; 
Dallas: Word, 1990), Ixxvi, Ixxxiv. 

? Tt should be noted that the Confucian metanarrative of "recovering the Zhou” 
provides the context or background for understanding and locating the Confucian 
vision of peace. The Confucian vision of peace in itself, as seen in the Daxue and the 
Zhongyong and as developed by Zhu, is primarily conceptual and provides no 
complex historical narrative comparable to that in the Ephesian vision of peace. 
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ty," its vision of peace nevertheless calls for a new creation (iva tov 
O00 Krion £v avt eig Eva Kavov &vOpomov; 2:15). The description of 
the vision as a uvotrjpiov that was hidden in ages past further attests 
to its newness. At the same time, Ephesians intimates that its vision of 
peace is a culmination or fulfillment of events in the past. Believers 
have been chosen before the foundation of the world (1:4), the ava- 
prefix in àvakeqaAotóo suggests a renewal of something in the past, 
the Spirit with which believers are sealed is the same Spirit promised 
in the OT Scriptures (1:13)," and the access to God that Jews and 
Gentiles have in Christ is the fulfillment of OT prophecy that sees the 
temple as the place where all nations come and worship God (Isa 2:1- 
4; 66:18-20; Mic 4:1-5). 

In contrast to Dio's emphasis on concord (óuóvoia) or the Confu- 
cian tradition's stress on harmony (he J0), the Ephesian understand- 
ing of peace is communicated by a cluster of terms including eipnvn, 
&nokatoAA&coo, ÜNOTKOOW, kvakeqoAotóo, évótnc, eic, Ev Xpiotà, 
and ovv-prefixed words. As in Dionic and Confucian thought, the 
Ephesian peace operates in multiple spheres. 

In the spiritual sphere, Ephesians understands peace to be the 
reconciliation of believers to God and their incorporation into the 
body of Christ. Both Dio and the Confucian tradition also address 
human-divine participation. Dio remarks that true kings are friends 
of Zeus and likeminded (óuovoéo) with him,” and suggests the 
possibility of apotheosis as a reward and incentive for kings to be good 
and just. The Confucian tradition sees the union of humanity with 
Heaven (tian ren he yi RAF) as ultimate spiritual realization and 
the goal of human cultivation. In Dio and the Confucian tradition, 
participation with the divine is obtained by strenuous human effort 
and is not readily available to everybody; in Ephesians, it is a gracious 
gift of God that is available to all who have faith (1:13, 19; 2:8). 


1 See Gen 14:19, 22; Deut 4:32; 32:6; Psa 32:9; 88:48; Amos 4:13; Mal 2:10; Isa 45:8 
(LXX). 

? G, Henry Waterman, “The Greek ‘Verbal Genitive,” in Current Issues in Biblical 
and Patristic Interpretation (ed. Gerald F. Hawthorne; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975), 
291-92, remarks that the phrase tà nveönarı xfj; EmayyeAtac tH aytw (Eph 1:13) 
should be rendered as “with the Holy Spirit promised by (God).” The genitive tijc 
&nayyeAía should be understood as a "verbal genitive," a genitive which functions 
as a "verb indicating the action or state of the noun on which it depends" (292). 

? Dio Chrysostom, Or. 4.43. 
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Ephesians sees access to God, union in Christ, and the seal of the Holy 
Spirit as the basis for moral development. 

In the human sphere, peace in Ephesians can be understood in 
various sub-domains. In the ethnic sub-domain, the Ephesian vision is 
much more radical than the Dionic. Dio expresses openness toward 
barbarian wisdom while steadfastly holding on to the superiority of 
his Greek cultural heritage. Ephesians, on the other hand, argues that 
ethnic peace results from the reconciliation (a4noxataAAdoow) of Jews 
and Gentiles: the elimination of ethnic enmity, the destruction of the 
dividing wall, the abolition of the law of commandments, and the 
creational transformation of two mutually antagonistic groups into 
one new humanity and one body. In the ecclesial sub-domain, peace 
means the use of individual gifts for the building up of the body, the 
formation of a common ethos, and the unification of the body against 
the onslaughts of the evil cosmic powers. In the familial sub-domain, 
peace means the maintenance of the household codes within a 
framework that presents Christ as the true pater familias. Ephesians, 
Dio, and Confucian thought agree most in their common concern for 
social order within the household and the communal sub-domains, 
emphasizing conformity to social hierarchical structures while 
allowing for diversity amidst the pursuit of the common good. 

In the cosmic and divine spheres, Ephesians’s understanding of the 
oneness and unity of the Trinity (Father-Son-Spirit) is a much 
stronger form of divine concord than Dionic friendship among the 
various gods. Moreover, Ephesians’s cosmic peace is not akin to 
Confucian cosmic harmony, the mutual ebb and flow of cosmic 
processes that ensue when all things proceed along the Way of 
Heaven; rather, it consists of the headship of Christ, and the subjuga- 
tion (bnotéoow) of all rule, authority, power, and dominion under his 
feet when God raised him from the dead (1:20-22). The current reign 
of Christ is no doubt contested by the cosmic powers; nevertheless, 
Ephesians points toward an inevitable future (tò zAfpoya vàv 
Ka1p@v; 1:10)“ when Christ will completely sum up and bring all things 


^ Contra Andreas Lindemann, Die Aufhebung der Zeit (Gütersloh: Gütersloher 
Verlagshaus Mohn, 1975), 96-99, the aorist tense of àvakxepañarwoacðar cannot be 
used to argue for a past event, nor can it be used to construct an “aorist eschatolo- 
gy” that is radically completed. The “fullness of the times” may have begun with 
the Christ event, but that does not mean that the cosmic “summing up” has been 
completed. 
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into unity (avaxegadatdw),” thereby restoring perfect peace to the 
universe. Furthermore, cosmic peace in Ephesians is not dynamic and 
fragile, nor is it brought about by the cooperative participation of 
Heaven, Earth, and the sage; it transcends the ages (où uövov Ev và 
ai@vi toUto GAAG Kal £v TH uEAAovti; 1:21), and it is a decisive fact 
brought about by the sole and final action of God (1:20). 

The relationship between heavenly and human concord in Ephe- 
sians is also different from the other two visions. Like the Dionic and 
Confucian visions, cosmic and divine peace in Ephesians impacts 
human concord. The unity of the Trinity forms the basis for the unity 
of the church (4:4-6), and the triadic references to the Father, Son, 
and Spirit working together to effect salvation serve as a paradigm 
for how the church is to work together. Unlike Dio, but similar to the 
Confucian tradition, human concord in Ephesians influences heaven- 
ly concord. The Zhongyong remarks that the sage in some way 
“assists” or “participates” (zan %#) in the transformative and genera- 
tive processes of heavenly concord. In Ephesians, the influence on 
heavenly concord is less direct. The church does not create ultimate 
cosmic peace or unity; it is inaugurated by Christ’s death and con- 
summated in his eventual summing up of all things. Nevertheless, the 
church does participate in bringing about cosmic peace in several 
ways. The church as a unified body is the means or channel (51a tñ 
éxkAnotac) through which God discloses (yvwpi@w) the manifold 
wisdom of his plan of reconciliation (3:10).'° The very existence of a 
united church manifests the ultimate victory of Christ and the 
inevitable defeat of the evil powers. Likewise, the existence of a 
discordant church throws the reality of a future cosmic harmony into 
question. If the church is to be a credible witness, it must stand firm 
against the attacks of the evil powers that attempt to destroy and 
divide the church. Similarly, the church’s prayer for the saints and 
her proclamation of the gospel (6:18-20) testifies to the reality of 


* Unlike Ephesians, Colossians speaks of God “reconciling” (dnokataAAdcow) 
all things through Christ. The verb dnoxatadAdoow in Col 1:20 also carries the 
sense of “pacification” (the imposition of peace by force) since this verse must be 
understood in light of Christ's triumph over the cosmic powers (Col 2:15). See F. F. 
Bruce, The Epistle to the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1984), 76. Nevertheless, Ephesians's use of dvakepaAaıöw rather 
than &nokataAA&ooo presents a clearer image of Christ's headship and rule over 
the universe. 

© I understand yvwp1oßfj to be a divine passive, suggesting that God himself is 
the ultimate agent of the revelation. 
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Christ’s cosmic unity, weakening and restraining by the power of God 
the influence of the devil. The relationship between heavenly and 
human concord in Ephesians is not unidirectional (Dionic) or circular 
(Confucian); it is U-shaped and can be diagrammed as follows: Cosmic 
and divine peace (Unity of the Trinity & Supremacy of Christ) > 
Human peace (Unity of the Church) > Cosmic peace (Testimony to 
the Cosmic Powers). 

The Confucian understanding of individual harmony is not present 
in Ephesians since, like Dio, Ephesians understands peace in interper- 
sonal rather than intrapersonal terms." Moreover, the attitude 
toward emotions in the realm of ethics is different between the 
Confucian and Ephesian visions. Instead of advocating a state where- 
by one's emotions are in dynamic equilibrium and perfect measure, 
without imbalance and excess, Ephesians explicitly calls believers to 
put away the various passions that were associated with their 
former lifestyle (4:19, 22, 31; 5:3-4, 18). 

Ephesians sees a major need for correction within the human 
sphere. The impediments to peace in these areas include human 
moral failings such as the failure to imitate the virtues of God, the 
failure to adopt the communal ethos and identity, the failure to hold 
fast to the central teachings of the €xxAnoia, the failure to relinquish 
former ethnic particularities and hatred, and the failure of the church 
to protect itself against the attacks of the evil powers. Ephesians's 
focus on the human sphere falls in line with the Dionic and Confucian 
traditions. The difference lies not least in the primary frames of 
reference for applying their respective visions of peace: the moA1c and 
Pacıdeia for Dio, the state for the Confucian tradition, and the 
éxkAnota for Ephesians. 


1 The Ephesian vision of peace, despite its strong ecclesiological focus, allows 
for an individual dimension. The phrase é&eAgEato rju&c (1:4), contra Ernest Best, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Ephesians (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998), 119-20, 
should be understood in both corporate and individual dimensions. But regardless 
of either dimension, election and salvation must be understood in interpersonal 
categories as it is ultimately reconciliation between humanity and God. In 
Confucian thought, individual fulfillment or realization is found not so much in 
relationship to a person but to a principle, a principle which, nevertheless, is finally 
expressed in correct behavior toward others. 
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Elements in the Three Visions of Peace 


Having examined how the three sets of texts understand peace, I now 
explore various elements that they use to structure their vision of 
peace. These include the appeals for peace within a specific frame of 
reference, the sequence for implementing the vision, the central 
operative principle guiding the vision, and the vision’s attempt at 
balancing and reimagining hierarchy. 


Appeals for Peace and their Frame of Reference 

In addressing the emperor within the Kingship Orations, Dio appeals to 
sacred texts such as the writings of Homer to underscore the qualities 
of the ideal king. He gives examples of stock heroes and villains, 
stressing the need of emulating Heracles and Zeus while avoiding the 
excesses of Alexander and Sardanapallus. He further draws outs the 
stark ramifications of his program: on one hand, the good king will be 
proclaimed the savior of the human race and may even be deified 
after his death; on the other hand, the tyrant king will suffer ignomi- 
ny, like Phaetheon, or be deposed and killed. More important, Dio 
warns that there is a principle and power superior to the Roman 
emperor. Zeus is the final judge who sets up and deposes kings; 
aspiring kings will do well to accept his divine education and emulate 
his character. 

In addressing the common populace and the local assembly within 
the Bithynian Orations, Dio urges the people not to follow the negative 
example of Athens and Sparta: both went to war over primacy, both 
lost it. They are, instead, to learn from the harmonious working 
relationships of the birds, ants, bees, and goats. Dio also advocates 
concord by appealing to the common elements shared between the 
disputing communities. These include close personal relationships, a 
common Greek identity, the same festivals, and the same gods. Dio 
also appeals to the social, economic, military, political, and judicial 
benefits of reconciliation. United cities wield great influence, maxim- 
ize their resources and manpower, and present fewer weaknesses 
that provincial governors can exploit. Referring to the foundational 
narrative of Nicaea, Dio further admonishes its citizens to imitate the 
heroic qualities of its progenitor, Dionysius, and founder, Heracles. 
Finally, Dio warns the people that unless they curtail their riotous 
behavior, Rome will intervene and remove their freedom to gather in 
public assembly. 
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An appreciation of the frame of reference in which Dio’s orations 
are addressed helps us to understand his appeals for peace. In the 
Kingship Orations, the frame of reference is the Roman Empire. The 
benefits to which Dio appeals are crafted for the emperor: social 
stability within the empire, the possibility of deification, and para- 
digmatic examples drawn from the realm of gods and kings. The 
warning is also apropos: there is a greater power to which the 
emperor must place himself under. In the Bithynian Orations, the 
frame of reference is the city and the province. Dio therefore appeals 
to benefits and warnings that are pertinent to a city within the 
Roman Empire: the reward of greater economic prosperity and 
political status vis-a-vis the threat of Roman intervention. At the 
same time, since neighboring cities are frequently tied by bonds of 
natural kinship through intermarriage, Dio appeals to these personal 
relationships in his call for inter-city concord. Finally, Dio appeals to 
their common Greek heritage, reminding them of the past failures of 
Athens and Sparta while looking forward to a renewed vision of 
Hellenic unity and identity. 

The primary frame of reference for understanding the appeals 
within the Confucian vision of peace is the state (guo |). Certain 
elements, such as conversations of dukes asking Confucius about 
government policy,” suggest that the intended audience probably 
included the intellectual elite, political advisors, and rulers. Broad 
similarities in the audiences and frames of reference within the 
Confucian and Dionic texts (Kingship Orations) suggest the possibility 
that similar types of appeals may be at work in both traditions. For 
example, both appeal to an authority that is superior to the ruler. In 
the Confucian tradition, the higher authority is Heaven rather than 
Zeus, and the benefits and warnings concern the Mandate of Heaven. 
As the Daxue remarks, “The Mandate of Heaven is not fixed or 
unchangeable. The good ruler gets it and the bad ruler loses it.”'” As 
another example, both traditions appeal to exemplary kings as 
models of imitation: Heracles in Dio and the sage kings Yao and Shun 
in the Confucian tradition. Although political frames of reference are 
helpful in understanding one aspect of the Dionic and Confucian 


18 See for example Zhongyong zhangju, 20 (ET Andrew Plaks, Ta Hsüeh and Chung 
Yung [London: Penguin, 2003], 37). 

? Daxue zhangju, "Commentary" 10.11 (ET Wing-tsit Chan, A Source Book in 
Chinese Philosophy [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963], 93). 
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appeals, we must also note that other factors come into play, not least 
is their respective political history and metanarrative. For example, 
the Confucian tradition argues that rites are more effective than 
punishment in correcting the ethical behavior of the population.” 
But part of the rationale for appealing to rites is because rites form 
the substructure of the government in the early Zhou period, the 
high point of unity, peace, and justice." As Confucians strive to 
recover the practices of the golden past, they invariably appeal to 
rites as the normative system that undergirds all aspects of human 
life. 

The intended audience and primary frame of reference in Ephe- 
sians is different from the Dionic and Confucian traditions. The 
intended audience is not the ruling elite but the members of the 
community. The primary frame of reference for understanding the 
appeals for peace is now the exkAnola, an intentional community or 
voluntary association that meets primarily in a household setting. 
The organization of the éxkAnoía as an intentional community 
influences the strategy and appeals that Ephesians employs in its call 
for communal peace and unity. 

1. An intentional community faces the constant challenge of trans- 
forming unrelated members with different backgrounds, worldviews, 
and ideologies into a unified body politic. Education (cf. Eph 4:11, 20- 
21) plays a major role in this process, and Ephesians seeks to forge a 
common pool of values and ideals, contending for one body, one 
Spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and one God and 
Father (4:4-6). Ephesians also gives its members a common commun- 
al history or foundational narrative, a narrative that recounts their 
election before the foundation of the world (1:4) and their formation 
through the death of Christ on the cross (2:16). Moreover, since 
members of an intentional community are not tied together by bonds 
of natural kinship, Ephesians encourages its readers to consider 
themselves members of a reconstituted family. They are now no 


? Lunyu, 2.3, states, "The Master said, ‘Guide them by edicts, keep them in line 
with punishments, and the common people will stay out of trouble but will have no 
sense of shame. Guide them by virtue, keep them in line with the rites, and they 
will, besides having a sense of shame, reform themselves” (ET D. C. Lau, trans., 
Analects [London: Penguin, 1979], 63). 

? Tao Jiang, "Intimate Authority: The Rule of Ritual in Classical Confucian 
Political Discourse," in Confucian Cultures of Authority (ed. Peter D. Hershock and 
Roger T. Ames; Albany: SUNY Press, 2006), 25. 
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longer strangers and aliens (2:19); rather, they are God’s adopted 
children (1:5; 5:1), brothers and sisters in the household of God (2:19) 
with God presiding as the father (1:2, 3, 17; 2:18; 3:14; 4:6; 5:20; 6:23), 
members of one new humanity (2:15), members of one body (1:23; 
2:16; 3:6; 4:4, 12, 16), members of one another (4:25), and members 
that are characterized by a deep love for one another (1:15; 3:14-19; 
4:2, 15, 16; 5:2, 25, 28, 33). The household setting in which the early 
church gathered together no doubt provided greater opportunities 
for intimacy and the forging of personal relationships. Furthermore, 
Ephesians contrasts their former manner of life with their present 
new identity,” encouraging them not only to make a decisive break 
with their past (obKét1, unk£tı; 2:19; 4:14, 17, 28) so as to embrace the 
ethos of the new community, but also to refrain from associating with 
the outsiders among whom they live.” Finally, Ephesians encourages 
it members to share their material resources (4:28) so as to minimize 
any tension brought about by their different socio-economic back- 
grounds. 

2. An intentional community may also experience conflict from the 
dominant culture that perceives it to be deviant. In the face of outside 
hostility, intentional communities such as the éxxAnota typically 
characterize themselves as virtuous while that of outsiders as evil 
(4:17, 24; 5:8, 15). But this is counterbalanced with exhortations not to 
create unnecessary antagonism with their neighbors. Ephesians 
therefore advocates household codes that are socially conservative, 
and reminds its members that their true battle is not against flesh 
and blood but against the evil spiritual forces (6:12). Apart from 
possible conflicts, members of an intentional community also face the 
temptation to return to the stability offered by the dominant culture. 
Intentional communities try to stem this loss by providing an 
enlarged sense of purpose and identity with aspirations of universal 
fraternity and significance. In a similar vein, Paul in Ephesians prays 
for his readers that the eyes of their heart will be enlightened so that 
they may know what is the hope of God’s calling and what are the 
riches of God’s glorious inheritance in the saints (1:18). Paul asserts 
that the éxxAnota has “supra-national and supra-temporal signific- 


? Note the contrasts between noté, (2:2, 3, 11, 13, 5:8), npötepog (4:22), and 
naAaıög KvOpwnog (4:22) vis-à-vis vOv, vuví (2:13; 5:8) and Kaıvög &vOpomog (4:24). 

* "Do not associate with [outsiders]" (5:7); “expose [their] unfruitful works of 
darkness" (5:11). 
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ance, [being] ... the visible manifestation of a universal and eternal 
commonwealth in which men could become citizens.” Although its 
members may be despised in the dominant culture, they are in reality 
adopted children of God (1:5), seated with Christ at God’s right hand,” 
and engaged in a battle of cosmic proportions (6:10-20). 

3. Warnings and punishment against deviant behavior in inten- 
tional communities are similar, but take a different form from that 
found in cities or empires. For example, warnings generically may 
consist of a possible loss of reward. Within the framework of a city 
interested in material wealth, Dio appropriately warns the citizens of 
Prusa and Apameia that strife will lead to the loss of economic 
prosperity. Within the framework of a community that is focused on 
a spiritual reality, Ephesians warns its readers that a failure to 
renounce their former pagan ways will lead to the loss of their 
inheritance in the Kingdom of God (5:5). As another example, warn- 
ings typically appeal to a higher authority. Dio highlights Roman 
intervention while Ephesians appeals to the wrath of God (2:3; 5:6). In 
the area of punishment, Ephesians differs from other intentional 
communities in that it does not mention or employ shaming, shun- 
ning or excommunication. There is also no mention of any form of 
discipline that the community is to inflict on deviant members. On 
the contrary, Ephesians stresses internal motivation rather than 
external correction, advocating character formation through the 
positive development of right praxis over against negative dissuasion 
through threats. Like the Confucian vision of peace, which advocates 
the positive practice of rites rather than criminal penalty, Ephesians 
also stresses the positive practice of imitating Christ rather than 
punishment. 


^ Robert Banks, Paul's Idea of Community: The Early House Churches in their Histori- 
cal Setting (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), 49. 

3 Ephesians's portrayal of the éxxAnoía as a heavenly assembly gathered 
around the throne of Christ resonates with the idealized cosmic city of Stoic 
thought such as that found in Dio's Or. 36. Both portray a community of humanity 
and gods; nevertheless, there are differences. In Stoic thought, true citizenship in 
the cosmic city is awarded only to the wise and good; in Ephesians, entry into the 
community is first granted to those who are o£oooyévoi 6i& níoteo (Eph 2:8), only 
then are they called to walk not as &ooqot but as ooqoí (5:15). The similarity 
between Ephesians's éxxAnota and Stoicism's cosmic city will be perceived 
positively by those who are familiar with Stoic thought, possibly serving as further 
inducement to join the intentional community of believers. 
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Sequence for Implementing the Vision of Peace 

The Daxue and the Zhongyong explicitly outline a sequence for 
implementing the Confucian vision of peace. It progresses through a 
series of outwardly radiating concentric circles, beginning with 
personal cultivation, the establishment of household harmony, the 
proper governance of the state, the manifestation of world peace, and 
culminating in the dynamic generation of cosmic harmony: Individu- 
al (King) > Household > Kingdom > World > Cosmos. The entire 
vision rests on the moral cultivation of individuals and on the power 
of their moral influence to effect peace in other spheres. This strong 
sequence in the Confucian Four Books raises the question whether a 
similar sequence or strategy is present in Dio and Ephesians. 

The Dionic texts do not explicitly highlight a sequence for imple- 
menting its vision of peace. The reason for this lack probably stems 
from the nature of the texts itself, being primarily orations delivered 
before an audience rather than programmatic essays or systematic 
treatises. One can, nevertheless, suggest two strands of thought. On 
one hand, the Kingship Orations present a top-down approach. The 
moral excellence and wise rule of the individual king provide the 
conditions necessary for concord to flourish within the empire. 
Moreover, as subordinate governors imitate the practices and ethos 
of the ideal king, they will not interfere in local politics for their own 
ends, but provide some measure of freedom so that individual cities 
can manage their own affairs with dignity. The sequence can be laid 
out as follows: Individual (King) > Empire > Province > City. On the 
other hand, the Bithynian Orations present a bottom-up approach. Dio 
does not begin with the moral formation of individuals but of com- 
munities. Friendship, concord, and unity between the different socio- 
economic communities lead to intra-city concord, inter-city concord, 
concord between cities in Bithynia, and ultimately in all of Asia 
Minor: Communal ethical formation > Intra-city concord > Inter- 
city concord > Bithynian province > Asia Minor. 

The vision of peace in Ephesians also contains a sequence, but one 
substantially different from the other two visions. The sequence and 
causative progression in the Dionic and Confucian traditions contain 
three presuppositions: (1) the vision of peace has not been realized, or 
the vision of peace has been realized but needs to be sustained; (2) 
humanity has a definitive role to bring about the vision of peace; and 
(3) humanity can independently fulfill the vision of peace through the 
cultivation of human excellences. These presuppositions are modified 
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or overturned in Ephesians. In contrast to the other two traditions, 
Ephesians considers the basis for attaining the vision of peace to rest 
not on human effort but on the prior work of Christ. 

Ephesians affirms that ethnic peace between Jews and Gentiles is 
already made possible because of the death of Christ (spiritual 
reconciliation to God > ethnic peace), unity among believers in the 
heavenly &xxAnoía is already produced in Christ by the Spirit (spiri- 
tual reconciliation in Christ > peace within the éxxAnoia), and the 
decisive victory over the cosmic powers is already won by God in 
Christ (Christ’s subjugation of cosmic powers > cosmic peace). The 
eschatological perspective of Ephesians, however, stands in the 
tension between the “already” and “not yet.” The vision of peace has 
been decisively inaugurated, and there is a clear emphasis on a 
realized eschatological perspective. There is nevertheless a future 
expectation of a coming age (1:21; 2:7) where this vision of peace will 
be fully consummated such that Christ completely sums up and 
unifies the universe. Standing in the overlap between this age and the 
age to come, the church must demonstrate unity in order to function 
as a proleptic symbol of the future consummated harmony in Christ. 
Nevertheless, it faces hostilities from evil powers. The church must 
therefore embrace the reality of ethnic peace between Jewish and 
Gentile believers and keep the unity of the Spirit, “[providing] the 
angelic powers with a tangible reminder that their authority has been 
decisively broken and that all things are to be subject to Christ.””° 

This "already and not yet" eschatological perspective, absent in 
Dio and the Confucian tradition, assists the readers of Ephesians to 
participate fully in the vision of peace. The "not yet" perspective 
reminds the church that they have the responsibility of working out 
their new ethics within the community, growing into the unity that 
truly reflects Christ's cosmic unity. At the same time, the "already" 
perspective strengthens believers, assuring them that they need not 
fear since they have been resurrected and exalted with Christ to a 
position far superior to that of the evil powers." Moreover, it encou- 
rages believers, reminding them that they have at their disposal 


^ Andrew T. Lincoln, Paradise Now and Not Yet (Cambridge: Cambridge Universi- 
ty Press, 1981), 155. 

? Clinton E. Arnold, Ephesians: Power and Magic: The Concept of Power in Ephesians 
in Light of its Historical Setting (ed. G. N. Stanton; SNTSMS 63; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989), 147-49. 
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every spiritual blessing (1:3) needed to fulfill their calling until the 
day of redemption (4:30). 

The sequence in Ephesians also differs from the Dionic and Confu- 
cian traditions in that human concord or cosmic harmony is not the 
ultimate goal. In contrast to their anthropocentric focus, the theocen- 
tric interest of Ephesians asserts that God’s glory is the summum 
bonum. Paul places the mystery of Christ's &vakeqaAaíooig (“sum- 
ming up") as the “pivotal statement” of the berakah in 1:3-14,” a 
berakah that begins with a blessing pronouncement on God the father 
(1:3) followed by the three fold refrain "to the praise of his glory" (1:6, 
12, 14). This structure emphasizes the doxological character of the 
Ephesian vision of peace. God is the origin and source of this vision 
(1:9), and its completion will redound to his glory. Similarly, Paul ends 
his prayer for the unity of the church with the doxology: "To him be 
glory in the church and in Christ Jesus to all generation, for ever and 
ever" (3:21). God's glory is seen in the church because her unity is a 
testimony to God's manifold wisdom; God's glory is seen in Christ 
Jesus because he mediates and accomplishes God's plan of reconcilia- 
tion. According to Paul, the eternal glory of God is the teleological 
goal of cosmic peace. 


Central Operative Principle 

Adherents of the Confucian "School of the Way" such as the Cheng 
brothers and Zhu Xi postulate that every living thing and affair 
possesses a specific pattern or principle (li 8). This specific principle 
is a manifestation of the one supreme principle that underlies all 
things in the universe, and is the norm for both the natural order 
(“why things are so”) and the moral order (“that things ought to be 
so”).” Peace and chaos is then predicated on how well individuals and 


2 Thorsten Moritz, “Summing Up All Things’: Religious Pluralism and Univer- 
salism in Ephesians,” in One God, One Lord in a World of Religious Pluralism (ed. Andrew 
D. Clarke and Bruce W. Winter; Cambridge: Tyndale House, 1991), 96. 

? The "natural order"-"moral order" relationship in Confucian thought is 
similar to the indicative-imperative relationship in Ephesians. Both systems call for 
humans to understand their true nature, and both call for humans to fulfill the 
ethical obligations mandated by their true identity. There are nevertheless 
differences. In Confucian thought, the "natural order"-"moral order" relationship 
is applicable to all things in the universe, and the moral obligations are heavily 
dependent upon one's social location. In Ephesians, the indicative-imperative 
relationship is applicable only to believers, and the moral obligations are depen- 
dent upon one's spiritual location in the family of God. 
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governments follow their innate principle li. For example, peace in 
the individual human sphere is being true to one’s li and inborn 
nature (xing); peace in the social sphere consists of fulfilling the moral 
norms that correspond to the li inherent in the five human relation- 
ships; peace in the cosmic and natural sphere occurs when every 
process and thing realizes its innate principle. In this way, principle 
or li functions as the rubric for understanding the Confucian vision of 
peace. 

Can we also speak of a central operative principle or idea that 
guides the formulation of the Dionic and Ephesian visions of peace? 
Dio does not explicitly specify a central unifying principle that 
determines his vision of peace. I suggest, however, that the funda- 
mental principle is his understanding of the universal ordinance and 
law that governs the universe. To this universal ordinance the cosmos 
and the elemental particles intrinsically adhere, establishing a 
heavenly concord that functions as the paradigm for human concord. 
Moreover, this universal law has its source in Zeus. Dio therefore 
exhorts kings to receive the divine education of Zeus, imitating his 
virtue and character so that they may uphold and reflect the divine 
order and moAtteia within their kingdom (Or. 1.42-45). Consequently, 
wise, merciful, and self-controlled kings bring concord to the land; 
profligate, licentious, lawless, and avaricious kings produce strife and 
instability. Furthermore, by equating the universal law with right 
reason, Dio suggests that the ultimate source of authority lies not in 
the raw power of a political empire but in right reason, not in an 
external law determined by the whims of a state but in an internal 
moral law that undergirds the cosmos. Due to its universal scope, 
right reason is expected not only of kings but of all people. Dio thus 
exhorts both leaders and citizens of cities to exhibit good moral 
conduct. Civic leaders must show gentleness and magnanimity in 
extending reconciliation to rival cities; and the moral character of the 
citizenry is the determining mark of prominent cities, not titles, 
accolades, markets, theaters, or gymnasiums. 

The Ephesian vision of peace is not controlled by an abstract con- 
ceptual principle but by a person. Specifically, peace is personified in 
Jesus Christ and grounded in the historical narrative of his death on 
the cross. Christ not only brings peace and reconciliation, he himself 
is this peace (2:14).? In the context of 2:11-22, Christ is the locus and 


? Note the intensive abtéc in 2:14. 
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basis of ethnic peace between Jewish and Gentile believers. The phrase 
AUTOS yap &ouv N eigrjvn rjuóv is clarified by three participial phrases 
(6 roujcag ... Aboag ... «atapyrjcac): he made both Jews and Gentiles 
into one, he destroyed the barrier, and he abolished the enmity be- 
tween them. Ephesians, however, extends the significance of Christ to 
other spheres of peace: 

1. Spiritual peace. Christ is the locus and basis of spiritual reconcilia- 
tion with God. Believers have been made alive with and in Christ (2:5). 
They have been raised up and seated with him in the heavenly places 
(2:6), and they have access in one Spirit to the Father through him 
(2:18). The believers’ union ¿v Xpictó is the basis of their fellowship 
with God. 

2. Ecclesial peace. Christ's sacrificial death on the cross functions as 
the paradigm for ethical behavior within the éxxAnota. Believers are 
to forgive one another just as (kadwg Kat) God in Christ also forgave 
them (4:32); believers are to walk in love just as (kadwg kat) Christ also 
loved them (5:2); and believers are to experience the cruciform love 
of Christ so that they can be filled up to the fullness of God (3:19), 
extending Christ's love toward other believers and building up the 
body of Christ. 

3. Household peace. The headship of Christ radically transforms all 
the relationships within the household code. Thus, wives are to 
submit wç tà Kupiw; children are to obey ¿v Kupiw; slaves are to obey 
Ws tà Xpiotó; husbands are to love just as Xpiotóc loved the church; 
fathers are to bring up their children in the discipline and instruction 
xupíov; and masters are to remember that they have same xópioc in 
heaven. Furthermore, the most intimate human relationship, that 
between a husband and wife, prefigures the mystery of the Christ- 
church union (5:32), or more broadly, the cosmic headship and unity 
in Christ." 

4. Cosmic peace. Christ's supremacy over all rule, authority, power, 
dominion, and name, and the subjugation of all things under his feet 
establishes cosmic peace. Moreover, as the church stands against the 
attacks of the evil cosmic powers, they are to do so from a position of 
strength that comes from their union with Christ. Believers are to be 
strong in the Lord Jesus and in the strength of his might (6:10), and 


*! Max Turner, "Mission and Meaning in Terms of ‘Unity’ in Ephesians,” in 
Mission and Meaning: Essays Presented to Peter Cotterell (ed. A. Billington, T. Lane, and 
M. Turner; Carlisle: Paternoster, 1995), 156-57. 
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they must remind themselves that they too have been seated with 
Christ above all evil powers (2:6). 

5. Eschatological peace. Ephesians affirms that the eschatological 
fulfillment of God’s plan of salvation and reconciliation has its focal 
point in the mystery, the content of which is the summing up and 
uniting of all things in Christ, things in heaven and things on earth 
(1:9-10). In the fullness of the times (1:9), at the climax of history,” 
God sets forth Christ not only as the means or instrument but the 
sphere in which to sum up the cosmos, to effect cosmic unity, and to 
bring about peace and harmony. Ephesians 1:9-10 then functions as 
the programmatic statement for the Ephesian vision of peace. To be 
sure, the mystery concerning Christ (tò uvotnpíov tod Xpıoroü) has 
strong implications for the church (3:4-6; 5:32). The accent, neverthe- 
less, still falls on Christ such that the unity of the church is a subsidi- 
ary theme under the leitmotif of the unity and cosmic summing up of 
all things in Christ. There is no doubt that major portions of Ephe- 
sians advocate peace within the ekkAnoıa, but this peace within the 
&xkAnoía is supported, nourished, informed, and interpreted through 
the peace of Christ. If we are correct that Ephesians configures its 
vision of peace through the lens of Christ, then it may be more 
appropriate to affirm that the letter draws out the implications of 
Christology for ecclesiology rather than to say with Kásemann that 
"Christology is almost exclusively interpreted from the standpoint of 
ecclesiology."? Ephesians's vision of peace is first christological, then 
ecclesiological.” 


Balancing and Reimagining Hierarchy 

Both the Dionic and the Confucian visions of peace call for the 
maintenance of some form of social and political hierarchy. But 
despite the necessity of maintaining such hierarchy, both visions also 


? Lincoln, Ephesians, 32. 

5 Käsemann, “Das Interpretationsproblem des Eph,” TLZ 86 (1961): 3, as cited in 
Werner Georg Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament (trans. Howard Clark Kee; 
rev. ed.; Nashville: Abingdon, 1973), 360. 

* Similarly, George H. van Kooten, Cosmic Christology in Paul and the Pauline 
School: Colossians and Ephesians in the Context of Graeco-Roman Cosmology, with a New 
Synopsis of the Greek Texts (WUNT 2.171; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003), 178-79, 
remarks, “It is wrong to summarise the difference between Eph and Col, as is 
commonly done, by saying that Col is more concerned with cosmology whereas Eph 
focuses on ecclesiology. In fact, the ecclesiology of Eph is merely a function of its 
cosmic Christology.” 
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allow for the coexistence of mitigating elements of equality or a 
reimagining of the hierarchy to promote communal flourishing. For 
example, the Confucian system stresses the importance of rites in 
maintaining the social hierarchy of the five human relationships. But 
the call to maintain the rites is balanced by the acknowledgment of a 
common humanity or universal fraternity. One Confucian text reads: 
“The gentleman is reverent and does nothing amiss, is respectful 
towards others and observant of the rites, and all within the Four Seas 
are his brothers” (italics mine). Moreover, Confucian thought teaches 
that rites must be balanced with music. Rites divide society by 
establishing hierarchies, music unites by arousing sentiments of 
commonality;* rites are based on respect, music on love.” The 
Confucian vision of peace therefore calls for the harmonious interac- 
tion of music and rites such that there is balance, without excess 
either in the area of stratification or unification. 

In his orations, Dio is clearly aware that Greek cities are under the 
ultimate authority of the Roman emperor. Even though some cities 
such as Prusa are not fortunate enough to obtain freedom and 
independence from Roman oversight, Dio nevertheless insists that 
they can still be free since true freedom is conferred on the virtuous 
and the wise. Moreover, even though the citizens do not have the 
physical power and influence of the king, they can still manage "their 
own affairs in a high-minded (ueyaAoppövwc) and not in a servile 
and easy-going manner." They can be a king in character, though 
not in power. Through the reinterpretation of freedom, indepen- 
dence, and kingly excellence in moral categories, Dio holds two poles 
in tension: social stability via the maintenance of hierarchy and 
communal flourishing via the reimagining of this hierarchy. 

Like Dio and Confucian thought, Ephesians also promotes a recon- 
ceptualized hierarchy, albeit driven by different concerns. Dio's 
reimagining stems from his pragmatic considerations to establish 
Greek communal flourishing under Roman rule, and the Confucian 
balancing is dominated by a concern for harmony. Ephesians, on the 
other hand, reinterprets the household codes through the lens of the 
supremacy of Christ. Ephesians does not blur the roles that different 


* Lunyu, 12.5 (ET Lau, Analects, 113). 

** Yugji, 1.15 (ET Legge, Li Ki, 28:98). 

?' Yueji, 1.20 (ET Legge, Li Ki, 28:99-100). 
** Dio Chrysostom, Or. 44.12. 
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members of the household are to play; there is no mutual or reci- 
procal submission.” The phrase “be subject to one another” (5:21) 
should be read as “be subject to the appropriate authority that is over 
you,” the specifics and examples of which are laid out in the following 
detailed instructions regarding relationships between wives and 
husbands, children and fathers, and slaves and masters. But at the 
same time, Ephesians recasts these relationships such that the one 
who submits and the one to whom submission is given are now both 
equally under the headship of Christ. The Ephesians household code 
therefore balances two ideas, the continual maintenance of a hie- 
rarchy amidst the new reality of spiritual equality in Christ. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THIS STUDY 


This study has argued that the topos of peace is prominent in Ephe- 
sians, and that this vision of peace contains political elements such as 
topoi concerning moral education, household management, commun- 
al stability, a universal humanity, and war. Comparison with other 
political writings sharpened my understanding of Ephesians’s vision 
of peace, establishing its controlling idea to be the unity and cosmic 
summing up of all things in Christ, and its dominant deliberative 
function to be the advocacy of peace within the éxxAnoia. This 
conclusion has several implications. 

1. Chapter three highlighted the political character of Ephesians in 
five major sections: the reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles (2:11-22), 
the call to unity (4:1-16), the ethical injunctions (4:17-5:20), the 
household codes (5:21-6:9), and the call to spiritual warfare (6:10-20). 
My comparative work suggests that the investigation can be fruitfully 


? Confucian thought also lacks this direct reciprocity of hierarchical relation- 
ships. Martha C. Nussbaum, "Golden Rule Arguments: A Missing Thought?" in The 
Moral Circle and the Self: Chinese and Western Approaches (ed. Kim-chong Chong, Sor- 
hoon Tan, and C. L. Ten; Chicago: Open Court, 2003), 6, argues that the Confucian 
concepts of loyalty (zhong i) and reciprocity (shu A4) do not allow for mutual or 
reciprocal submission. She writes, "In zhong one reasons that what A should do 
toward B, when B is a superior, is what A would expect an inferior to do for him. In 
shu, one reasons that what A should do to B, where B is an inferior, is what A would 
find it acceptable for a superior to do to him.... The Chinese texts presuppose a 
fixed structure of familial and social relationships. Distinctions of precedence and 
authority are taken for granted... The Chinese [hierarchical] forms do not say, 
‘Treat another as you would have that other treat you,’ but ‘Treat another as you 
would have anyone else related to you as you are to that other treat you.” 
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extended to other portions of Ephesians as follows: (A) We can assess 
the entire letter to determine its narrative substructure so as to 
compare it with the metanarratives of other political documents. For 
example, the election of believers before the foundation of the world 
(Eph 1) and the story of Christ in forming the community (Eph 2) can 
be construed as elements of a foundational narrative for the 
éxkAnota. This Ephesian foundational narrative can then be com- 
pared with similar narratives or charter myths from other communi- 
ties, real or imagined, to determine how they function to foster 
ideological unity and construct a common historical identity.” (B) 
Ephesians contains numerous ritualistic and liturgical elements. The 
letter invokes baptismal imagery and exhorts its readers to speak in 
psalms, to sing praises in their hearts, and to continually thank God 
(5:19-20). The letter also strikes a strong liturgical tone especially in 
the berakah of Eph 1 and the doxology of Eph 3. Moreover, the letter 
contains two extensive prayers (Eph 1:15-23; 3:14-19) and stresses the 
necessity of vigilant prayer (5:18). These elements can be compared 
to other political texts that emphasize the importance of rites, 
worship, prayer, and music in fostering unity." Through this compar- 
ison, one may discover that Ephesians's appeal for ecclesial unity is a 
complex matrix that holistically addresses an individual, comprising 
not only volitional commands and logical arguments, but also 


^ Apart from the Nicaean foundational myth in Dio's Or. 39.2, one other exam- 
ple is Plato's "noble lie" in Resp. 414B-415D. In his discussions concerning the 
founding of an ideal city, Socrates suggests the need to invent a "fiction" (414C) 
which emphasizes the natural brotherhood of all its citizens. The principal idea of 
such a myth is that all citizens were molded and fostered within the earth; they are 
"brothers and children of the self-same [mother] earth" (414D) and should 
therefore be more inclined "to care for the state and one another" (415D). For 
discussion on Plato's "noble lie," see Malcolm Schofield, Plato: Political Philosophy 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 284-309. For the foundation myths of 
Ephesus datable to the early-second century C.E., see Guy MacLean Rogers, The 
Sacred Identity of Ephesos: Foundation Myths of a Roman City (London: Routledge, 1991). 

^ For example, Dio's Or. 41 calls for concord between Prusa and Apameia by 
appealing to the rituals, sacrifices, and festivals that both cities hold in common. 
Dio's Or. 39 includes a specific prayer for concord (see also 1 Clem. 59:1-61:3). After 
his deliberative discourse urging concord in Nicaea, Dio prays that the gods may 
"implant in this city a yearning for itself, a passionate love, a singleness of purpose, 
a unity of wish and thought; and on the other hand, that they may cast out strife 
and contentiousness and jealousy" (39.8). Philo's Spec. 1.70 and Aristides's Or. 23.16 
highlight the strong bond forged between fellow pilgrims to sacred temples, and 
the Confucian writings consider rites and music to be the cornerstone of social 
harmony. 
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religious and emotive elements. (C) Various portions of Ephesians 
provide a self-description of Paul’s calling, ministry, identity, and 
activities (1:1-2, 15-23; 3:1-21; 4:1, 17; 6:18-24), allowing us to com- 
pose a political persona of Paul. This profile can then be compared 
with political figures such as Dio Chrysostom. Both Paul and Dio are 
moral philosophers; both claim to be divinely appointed ambassadors 
of God; both proclaim a message of peace; and both pray for elo- 
quence in announcing the divine message of reconciliation. Such a 
comparison of Paul and Dio may provide deeper insights regarding 
Paul’s role, strategy, and self-understanding as the apostle to the 
Gentiles. 

2. It has become popular to consider Paul’s political language as a 
polemic against Caesar or the Roman Empire. Applying this reading 
to Ephesians, Paul presents Christ’s rule as the counterpart to Roman 
rule.” Instead of the pax Romana, we have the peace of Christ (2:14); 
instead of the emperor who enforces peace among the nations within 
his imperial body, it is Christ who produces peace between Jews and 
Gentiles within the body of his church (2:11-22); instead of Caesar as 
the divine savior and benefactor of the world, Christ is now the savior 
(5:23); instead of the gospel of Augustus, we have the gospel of Christ 
(1:13; 3:6, 7; 6:15, 19); instead of Caesar as the Son of God,” Jesus is the 
true Son of God (4:13). Moreover, the cosmic powers represent 
concrete political rulers and authorities. Christ’s subjugation of these 
powers (1:21-22) symbolizes the ultimate defeat of the Roman order, 
and the command for the church to engage in spiritual warfare is a 
coded message urging resistance and rebellion against the imperial 
cult and the Roman authorities. This reading therefore sees Paul’s 
political language as an assault on Roman rule. 

Although a first-century person may have read Ephesians this way, 
I do not believe it is the best reading for the following reasons: (A) 
There is no explicit mention of Caesar or Rome, and any indication of 
the imperial machinery can only be obtained via inference. (B) The 
Ephesian household codes are remarkably similar to Greco-Roman 
political codes, indicating that the letter does not appear to be 


? See also Eberhard Faust, Pax Christi et Pax Caesaris: Religionsgeschichtliche, 
traditionsgeschichtliche und sozialgeschichtliche Studien zum Epheserbrief (NTOA 24; 
Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993), 280-314, 431-70. 

® The title 000 vids is a translation of the Latin divi filius. For examples of the 
use of this Greek title in various inscriptions, see S. R. F. Price, "Gods and Emperors: 
The Greek Language of the Roman Imperial Cult,” JHS 104 (1984): 79-95. 
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physically subverting the prevailing Roman social order. (C) The 
rulers, authorities, and powers in Ephesians are said to reside in the 
heavenly places (3:10; 6:12), thereby depicting primarily spiritual 
rather than physical entities. (D) Ephesians explicitly states that our 
struggle is not against flesh and blood, but against the rulers and 
spiritual forces in the heavenly places (èv toig énovpaviotc; 6:12). 
Malevolent spiritual forces can work through earthly structures; 
nevertheless, Ephesians reminds us that the ultimate enemies are the 
cosmic forces. 

Ephesians’s presentation of Christ as the ultimate sovereign over 
all things is not an explicit polemic against Roman imperial rule. To 
be sure, Christ’s cosmic rule has implications for how believers are to 
relate to their respective earthly government. If we can extrapolate 
from the Ephesian household codes toward the larger political 
hierarchical structures, we would expect Christ’s rule to relativize all 
earthly political rule just as it relativized all relationships within the 
household codes. Ephesians will thus probably advocate submission 
to the political rulers but only wg t Xpiot@ and Ev Xpiotó. 

3. Instead of functioning as a direct anti-Roman polemic, Ephesians 
constructs an alternate social reality that indirectly challenges and 
relativizes the current political paradigm. The political language, 
motifs, and concerns for peace and stability within the community 
suggest that Ephesians can be read as a moAiteta (politeia) for the 
church. The term moAiteta can mean a formal constitution, a set of 
written laws similar to Aristotle's Athenian Constitution. At the same 
time, it can also be broadly understood as the social customs, habits, 
and history that define the manner of life, identity, and soul of a 
city." This broadened understanding of no\ıteia is seen in the 
fragments of other constitutions collected by Aristotle and collated 
by Heraclides Lembus.* These fragments do not describe legal 
procedures or protocols but the history, character, and life of the city. 


^ See Aristotle, Pol. 4.9.3 (1295A.40-1295B.1); Isocrates, Areop. 14; Panath. 138; 2 
Macc 4:11; 8:17; 4 Macc 8:7; 17:9. Schofield, Plato: Political Philosophy, 32-33, also calls 
for this broadened understanding of politeia. He writes, "Education, upbringing, 
rules governing marriage, the role of women in society: these are the subjects a 
contemporary reader [of Plato] would have expected to find discussed in a work 
entitled Politeia.... The core meaning of politeia is ‘citizenship, ‘the condition of 
being a citizen.” 

^ See Heraclides Lembus, Excerpta Politarum (ed. and trans. Mervin R. Dilts; 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Monographs 5; Durham: Duke University Press, 1971). 
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For example, one fragment from the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians 
reads: 


Women in Lacedaemon are not allowed to wear ornaments, to let their 
hair grow long, or to wear gold. They bring up their children on empty 
stomachs to train them to be able to endure hunger. They also train 
them to steal, and they beat whoever is caught in order that from this 
treatment they can endure toil and be alert among the enemy. They 
practice speaking briefly from childhood, and later they practice with 
wit both jesting and being objects of jest. (Heraclides Lembus, Excerpta 
Politarum, 13 [ET Dilts, Excerpta Politarum, 19]) 


Ephesians functions in a similar manner to such a broadened un- 
derstanding of a moAtteta. Nevertheless, as a politico-religious 
document, Ephesians presents a moAiteta within the framework of 
Christ's supreme rule.“ It lays out the foundational narrative of the 
community as a divine election—you were predestined before the 
foundation of the world, you were created into one new humanity 
through the work of Christ on the cross. It also sets the ethical 
standards of the community according to the dictates of God—walk 
worthy of the calling to which God has called you. It frames the 
present lives of believers as a grand battle with powerful and malevo- 
lent forces—for our struggle is not against flesh and blood, but against 
the rulers, against the authorities, against the cosmic powers of this 
present darkness, against the spiritual forces of evil in the heavenly 
places. In all of these tasks, Ephesians functions as a manifesto for the 
church. As a moAiteta, Ephesians describes the essence and soul of the 
church: who it is, how it came about, how it is to conduct itself, and 
what its mission is within the larger framework of the cosmic rule of 
Christ. 

4. The primary frame of reference for understanding the political 
aspects of peace in Ephesians is the €xxAnota or the church. One can 
appreciate the importance of peace, unity, and reconciliation within 
the local church; nevertheless, Ephesians casts a much larger vision, 


“ This interplay of religious and political textures in Ephesians can be profita- 
bly compared with other theologico-political documents. One example is Plato's 
Laws which present the life or noAıteia of a Platonic city within a theocratic 
framework. The first word of the entire treatise is O£óc (624A); and God, not man, is 
the measure of all things, including political order (716C). This strong religious 
substructure leads Schofield, Plato: Political Philosophy, 315, to remark that the Laws 
"constitutes a systematic exploration of the way religion should perform its 
ideological role unparalleled until Augustine's City of God." 
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implicitly calling for the same transformation in relationships among 
churches. This is accomplished through several means: (A) If we are 
correct in reading Ephesians as a circular letter, we see Paul hoping to 
establish a unified vision and purpose among multiple churches in 
Asia Minor. The ethos and faith that these churches share then serve 
as a common framework from which to build upon and develop 
bonds of unity. (B) Although éxxAnota in the Pauline corpus typically 
refers to local communities of believers, all nine occurrences of 
éxkAnota in Ephesians refer to a larger assembly and reality to which 
all believers belong. By reminding its readers that they are fellow 
citizens and fellow members of the larger household of God (2:19), 
Ephesians suggests the need for strengthened inter-ecclesial relation- 
ships. (C) Ephesians stresses the need for inter-ecclesial unity and 
love with the refrain navreg oi üyıoı. While commending its readers 
regarding their love for “all the saints” (1:15), Ephesians also exhorts 
them to comprehend with “all the saints” the great love of Christ 
(3:18-19), suggesting that true understanding of Christ’s love occurs 
in a communal context that extends beyond the boundaries of the 
local church. Moreover, Paul ends the letter with an urgent appeal for 
intercession on behalf of “all the saints” (6:18), emphasizing the need 
for collaborative partnership among churches as they battle against a 
common spiritual enemy. If the focus of attacks by the evil cosmic 
forces is the peace and unity of the €xxAnota in both its narrow and 
wider sense, the need for inter-ecclesial unity is no less important 
than the need for intra-ecclesial unity." 

5. The vision of peace in Ephesians teaches that the church does 
not exist for itself, but that it has a revelatory role to play on both a 
cosmic and global scale in God’s plan of peace and reconciliation. 
Ephesians 3:10 remarks, “Through the church the manifold wisdom of 
God might now be made known to the principalities and powers in 
the heavenly places.” In the context of Eph 3, the wisdom of God 
refers to the various ways in which God works in uniting a multieth- 
nic and multicultural community as fellow members of the body of 
Christ. This united church is to be a proleptic foretaste of God’s 
reconciled universe, a universe in which all things—things in the 


^ while the call for intra- and inter-ecclesial unity mirrors Dio's concern for 
intra- and inter-city concord, there are nevertheless substantive differences. 
Unlike the Bithynian Orations, Ephesians issues a general call for inter-ecclesial unity 
and does not mediate between specific communities. Moreover, Ephesians evinces 
no discord (otdo1c) among local churches. 
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heavens and things in the earth—are summed up and united under 
the headship of Christ (1:10). The existence of a united church then is 
a reminder to the cosmic powers that their power over humanity has 
been decisively broken and that their final defeat is imminent. At the 
same time, the existence of a united church demonstrates to the 
world the reality of reconciliation. When the world sees the possibili- 
ty of acommunity that is not divided by enmity, hatred, and boasting, 
but that truly reflects God’s gift of reconciliation, they will be drawn 
into the community of peace.“ The extent to which the church is a 
credible witness to God's plan of reconciliation in the above two 
contexts depends on how well the church first appropriates and 
implements God's vision of peace for itself. The more united the 
church becomes, the more credible will its witness be. There is 
therefore a necessary sequence in the church's revelatory role that 
moves from the internal to the external, a sequence that resonates 
with the outwardly radiating concentric circles within the Confucian 
vision of peace. 

6. The results of my study impinge upon the relationship between 
Ephesians and Colossians. If Ephesians can be profitably read as a 
political letter, the question naturally arises whether Colossians can 
be read in a similar vein given the two letters' close structural and 
thematic similarities. Colossians does, indeed, contain political 
elements. It portrays a cosmic peace (1:20); it uses power language 
(1:13, 16, 17, 18, 29; 2:10); it presents Christ's conquest over the rulers 
and authorities as a Roman triumph (Opıaupeüw; 2:15); it promotes 
the concept of one new humanity (3:11); and it discusses ethics and 
household codes.” Nevertheless, the political timbre or density is not 
nearly as great as in Ephesians. Colossians lacks specific political 
language such as noAıteia or ouunoAitng, and it lacks extended 
discussions on political motifs such as ethnic reconciliation and 
cosmic warfare. 

It is also common to contrast the Christology of Colossians with 
the Ecclesiology of Ephesians, and the vertical reconciliation of 
Colossians with the horizontal dimension of Ephesians. For example, 


^5 This perspective of missions via attraction or inward pull is generally called 
centripetal missions. 

? For studies examining the political character of Colossians, see Brian J. Walsh 
and Sylvia C. Keesmaat, Colossians Remixed: Subverting the Empire (Downers Grove: 
InterVarsity, 2004); Harry O. Maier, “A Sly Civility: Colossians and Empire,” JSNT 27 
(2005): 323-49. 
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Stig Hanson notes that “unity in Eph aims at the unity of the Church 
whereas that of Cl (Colossians) chiefly refers to (Christ’s reconcilia- 
tion of the) cosmos.” Nevertheless, it is important to reiterate that 
the vision of peace in both Colossians and Ephesians are foundation- 
ally similar. Christ is the basis and central operative principle inhe- 
rent in both visions of peace, and the overarching framework of both 
visions is the reconciliation of the cosmos in Christ. There are no 
doubt different emphases within this overall cosmic plan of reconcili- 
ation. Colossians emphasizes the role of Christ in unifying the cosmos 
and reconciling humanity to God; Ephesians emphasizes the role of 
Christ in reconciling members of the church with one another. 

The different emphases of Ephesians and Colossians stem from 
their different objectives. In response to the “Colossian heresy” with 
its emphasis on the worship of angels (2:18) and the traditions of men 
(2:8), Colossians reminds the believers in Colossae of the tradition of 
Christ (napeAaßete TOV Xpiotóv "Incoóv; 2:6): he is the cosmic Lord 
over all creation (1:15-20), and he is the one in whom the fullness of 
deity dwells bodily (1:19; 2:9). Ephesians, however, addresses neither 
a specific problem nor a specific community. As a circular letter, 
Ephesians functions as a moAiteia for the churches in Asia Minor, 
reminding them of their identity and mission within God’s overall 
cosmic plan of reconciliation in Christ. Ephesians is therefore replete 
with political language, stressing peace and unity within the 
éxkAnota so that she may truly be a testimony to God's redemptive 
work. 

7. This study affirms the benefits of comparative analysis in the 
study of religious texts as it provides different frames of reference or 
perspectives with which to probe a text. More important, this study 
highlights the advantages of intra-cultural and cross-cultural com- 
parisons. On the one hand, comparing texts within the same cultural 


°° Stig Hanson, The Unity of the Church in the New Testament: Colossians and Ephe- 
sians (Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells, 1946), 107. 

51 For discussions on the “Colossian heresy,” see R. McL. Wilson, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on Colossians and Philemon (ICC; London: T&T Clark, 2005), 35- 
58; Troy W. Martin, By Philosophy and Empty Deceit: Colossians as Response to a Cynic 
Critique (JSNTSup 118; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1997); Clinton E. Arnold, The Colossian 
Syncretism (WUNT 2.77; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1995); Richard E. DeMaris, The 
Colossian Controversy: Wisdom in Dispute at Colossae (JSNTSup 96; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1994); Fred O. Francis and Wayne A. Meeks, eds., Conflict at Colossae: A Problem in the 
Interpretation of Early Christianity, Illustrated by Selected Modern Studies (SBLSBS 4; 
Missoula: Scholars Press, 1975). 
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milieu allows for close lexical, linguistic, and structural comparisons. 
For example, I contrasted Ephesians’s use of eipfvn vis-à-vis óuóvoia 
(a term that characterizes Dio's vision of peace), suggesting several 
reasons for this preference. I also compared the Ephesian household 
codes against those found in Hellenistic topoi nepi oixovouíac, noting 
structural similarities while affirming the reconfiguration of specific 
relationships under the headship of Christ. 

On the other hand, comparison of texts outside the same cultural 
location encourages the interpreter to ask broader conceptual 
questions. For example, my examination of the programmatic 
Confucian texts led me to inquire whether the Ephesian vision of 
peace similarly possesses a central operative principle or describes a 
sequence for attaining its goal. By comparing Ephesians with texts 
both within and without its cultural milieu, we obtain a more accurate 
understanding and portrayal of the Ephesian vision of peace." 


Ephesians locates the church within a grand vision of peace that 
not only reaches back to the beginning of time but also encompasses 
the cosmic reaches of the heavenlies, a vision that has its nexus in 
Christ who unites all things. Using political language, Ephesians 
reminds the church of her identity and mission, urging her toward 
peace so that she may be a testimony to the reality of Christ's recon- 
ciling work. In a time where the church still remains strongly divided 
according to geographic, ethnic, and socio-economic demographics, 
the message of Ephesians remains just as urgent as it was two 
thousand years ago. 


* Although not pursued in this study, an intra-cultural and cross-cultural 
comparison of texts advocating peace can produce normative conclusions 
regarding elements that are essential for establishing peace within any community. 
Such elements may include a common identity, a common set of ethical norms, and 
a common vision. 
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“IN CHRIST” PHRASES IN COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS 


Table Appendix-1: “In Christ” Phrases in Ephesians 























































































































# Formula Verse Category 
1 | Ev Xpiot@ 1:3 Basis of fellowship with God 
2 | Ev Xpiote 4:32 | Basis of fellowship with God 
3 | Ev Xpiot® 'Inooó 11 Membership of Christ 
4 | ¿v Xpiot® Inooð 2:6 Basis of fellowship with God 
5 | ev Xpiot® Inooð 2:7 Basis of fellowship with God 
6 | Ev Xpiot® Inooð 2:00 | Basis of fellowship with God 
7 | ev Xpiot® Inooð 2:13 | Basis of fellowship with one another 
8 | Ev Xpiot® Inooð 3:6 Basis of fellowship with one another 
9 | Ev Xpiot® 'Incoó 3:21 | Activity or state as a Christian 
10 | Ev t@ Xpiotó 110 | Gather cosmos into one 
11 | Ev tQ Xpiotó 112 | Basisoffellowship with God 
12 | ev t@ Xpioto 1:20 | Basis of fellowship with God 
13 | Ev t@ Xplot® "Inood | 3:11 | Gather cosmos into one 
14 | Evt@Kkvupiw Inood | 1:15 | Activity or state as a Christian 
15 | évt@ Inood 4:21 | Quality present in Christ 
16 | Evavt@ 1:4 Basis of fellowship with God 
17 | Evavt@ 1:9 Gather cosmos into one 
18 | Evavt@ 110 | Gather cosmos into one 
19 | évavt@ 2:15 | Basis of fellowship with one another 
20 | ¿v aÙt® 2:16 | Basis of fellowship with one another 
21 | £v abt@ 4:21 | Activity or state as a Christian 
22 | év o 15 Basis of fellowship with God 
23 | vo 111 | Basis of fellowship with God 
24 |Evw 113 | Basis of fellowship with God 
25 | évo 113 | Basis of fellowship with God 
26 | év o 2:21 | Basis of fellowship with one another 
27 |év 2:22 | Basis of fellowship with one another 
28 | év o 312 | Basis of fellowship with God 
29 |évo 4:30 | Basis of fellowship with God 
30 | Ev kupiw 2:21 | Basis of fellowship with one another 
31 | Ev Kupiw 4:1 Membership of Christ 
32 | Ev kupiw 4:17 | Activity or state as a Christian 
33 | Ev kupiw 5:8 Activity or state as a Christian 
34 | Ev kupiw 6:1 Activity or state as a Christian 
35 | Ev kupiw 6:10 | Activity or state as a Christian 
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36 | Ev Kupiw 6:21 | Membership of Christ 
37 | Evo Nyannuevw 1:6 Basis of fellowship with God 
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Table Appendix-2: Statistics of “In Christ" Phrases in Ephesians 
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Category #of Occurrences 96 
Basis of fellowship with God 15 40.596 
Membership of Christ 3 8.196 
Activity or state as a Christian 7 18.996 
Basis of fellowship with one another 7 18.996 
Gather cosmos into one 4 10.896 
Quality present in Christ 1 2.796 
Total 37 100.096 
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Table Appendix-3: “In Christ” Phrases in Colossians 










































































# Formula Verse Category 
1 | €v Xpiot@ 1:2 Membership of Christ 
2 | EvXpiotö 1:28 Activity or state as a Christian 
3 £v Xplot@ Inood | 1:4 Activity or state as a Christian 
4 | évavr@ 1:16 Gathering of cosmos into one 
5 EV AVT@ 1:17 Gathering of cosmos into one 
6 £v aot 119 Description of Christ 
7 | €vavt@ 2:6 Activity or state as a Christian 
8 | Evavt@ 2:7 Basis of fellowship with God 
9 £v aot 2:9 Description of Christ 
10 | Evavt@ 2:10 Activity or state as a Christian 
11 | evatt@ 2:15 Gathering of cosmos into one 
12 | év@ 1:14 Basis of fellowship with God 
13 | év@ 2:3 Description of Christ 
14 | év@ 2:11 Basis of fellowship with God 
15 | év@ 2:12 Basis of fellowship with God 
16 | évKupiw 3:18 Activity or state as a Christian 
17 | Ev Kupiw 3:20 Activity or state as a Christian 
18 | Ev Kupiw 4:7 Membership of Christ 
19 | EvKupiw 4:17 Activity or state as a Christian 
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Table Appendix-4: Statistics of "In Christ" Phrases in Colossians 
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Category fof Occurrences 26 

Basis of fellowship with God 4 21.196 
Membership of Christ 2 10.596 
Activity or state as a Christian 7 36.896 
Basis of fellowship with one another 0 0.096 

Gathering of cosmos into one 3 15.896 
Description of Christ 3 15.896 
Total 19 100.096 
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